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L^l F E 

O' 

P H O C I O N, 


* St’MMAJlV. 

[• 

^hoi-io'.i^s oh.ciorj h’/ iite 7tnl.ripj\i/ ci) nmi'iUincrx of the 

I Difficult to goieru i cp ni aJveiMti/. ,/iiit Ictnpetaiuie ofi.ou^ 
dud hard y>i)(’ dhiovacd. hxics^ivc auslciili/ of Cato. tVhif 
Wignart^iath Pltonon. Phouon's bulk and chara'ter. fits ia 
ob'^nvation }Ic i^ovcs under Chnbnat; then mutual ir- 
gard. lie erjiinlh/ f^ludies politics and ’ixui : vevc/ Jlaitcrs the 
people. His di/fcrcut sapiiig't. llrflection'i ujiou Ins (haiacter. 

entertaiued Jot him hij flic Athevinn allies. lie gains a 
coMplsie iidory ovei Philip*s army in llulura. The all{"s itfuse 
to receive Chares' Jled into then harboui v. Phocion appointed to 
Supersede him. He getiy pns/^esMon oj Megaia, and advi:ses Ins 
countrymen to mahe peace uulh Philip : is placed at the head t^lhe 
administration. His opinion about the citizens demanded by Alei^ 
ander. He advises that pi nice to iiiin his arms against the Pei- 
, sums : refusd las presents. His U-ife. He carties his son to Lace- 
dtemon^ to be educated in all the rigoui of ihc^.icicnt discirdine. 
His conduct ivilh respect to llarpalns: ptudcnce on rcccixing in¬ 
telligence of Alexaridci's death ; opiiiiou on the Lamiau war. He 
defeats Micion. Victory^ and subsequent defeat, of the confederate 
Greeks in Thessaly. Phocion despatched embassador to Ajitipater: 
His second embassy. The Aiheniam obliged to icceive a Macedo¬ 
nian garrison. Ttcehc thousand citizens excluded, on account of 
their povei fy, f/oni a shai c m the ooxernment. Rigour and tyranny 
if Aiptipaier. •Phociords prudence, and disinieiestedness. Death 
f De^iadcs and his son. Phocion renders Nkanor kind and ubLg* 
VOL. V. B 




PHOCION. 


ing to the Athenians. They arc deceived hy Polyperchon. Nioanor^ 
forms designs against the Pireeus. Phocion accused of treason, 
Polyperchon sends J^im bound, in a cart, to Athens. The ploplf^ 
condemn him to death. His magnanimity. A poor man, named 
Conopion, manages his funeral. Pfepentance efthe Athenians, and^ 
honours paid by them to Phocion: Vengeance taken upon his 
accusers. 


DeMADES the orator^ by studying throughout 
his whole administration to gratify the Macedonians' 
and Antipater, acquired considerable authority in 
Athens. Whenever he found himself obliged by 
that complaisance to propose laws, and t^ make 
speeches, injurious to the dignity and the virtue of 
his country, he used to say; “ He was excusable, 
because he came to the helm at a time, when the 
“ commonwealth was no more than a wreck.” This 
assertion, which in him was unw^arrantable, applies 
apparently with great accuracy to the administration 
of Phocion. Demades was the very man, ^fio 
v;rccked his country. He pursued such a vicious 
plan both in his private and public conduct, that An- 
tipater scrupled not to compare him, when he was 
grown old, to “ a sacrificed beast, all consumed ex- 
“ cept his tongue and his paunch®.” But Phocion’s 
virtue found a strong and powerful adversary in Jhe 
times, and it's glory was sullied and obscured in the* 
gloomy period of Greece's misfortunes. Yet Virtue 
is not so weak, as Sophocles would make her, where 
he says, 

For not in adverse days tlic native spirit 
Kemains, but flies*. 

> This man, one of the demagogues of the day, and the venal to<d 
of Macedon, Anally (as vre sh^l see in the sequel of this Life) fell 
a victim to bis intrigues.* 

^ The tongue and the paunch were not consumed with the rest of 
the victim. The paunch was stuffed and served Up at table, and the 
tongue.was burnt on tlie altar m honour of Mercury at the end of the 
entertainment, when libations were poured upon it. Of this, there 
are many eaampbs in Homer’s Odyssey. 

^ l^fa. Antlg. ^ 
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•' All the advantage, which Fortune can truly be‘ at- 
iirnied to gain in her combats with the virtuous is, 
her bringing upon them unjust reproach and censure, 
instead of the honour*and esteem which are their 
due, and by that means lessening the confidence, 
whi^h the World would otherwise repose in their ex¬ 
cellence. 

It is imagined indeed that, when affairs prosper, 
the people elated with their strength and success be¬ 
have with greater insolence toward good ministers ; 
but the very reverse is the case. Misfortunes always 
sour their tempers; the least thing will then disturb 
them; they take fire at trifles, and are impatient of 
the least severity of expression. He, who reproves 
their faults, seems to reproach them with their mis¬ 
fortunes ; and every free address is considered as an 
insult. As honey makes a wounded or ulcerated mem¬ 
ber smart, a remonstrance, though pregnant with 
tn\Jh and good sense, frequently hurts and irritates 
the distressed^ if it is not gentle and mild in the ap¬ 
plication . Hence Homer often expresses such things 
as are pleasant by the word menoikes^ which signifies 
what is ‘ symphoniouf, to the mind,* what soothes 
it’s weakness, and does not bear hard upon it*s incli¬ 
nations. * Inflamed eyes love to dwell upon dark 
dingy colours, and avoid such as are bright and glar¬ 
ing. So it is with a state, in any series of ill advised 
measures. Such is the timorous and relaxed condi¬ 
tion of it*s nerves, that it cannot bear the least whis¬ 
per of alarm. Even upon the most necessary occa¬ 
sions, when it is on the verge of irretrievable errors, 
it is an arduous task to govern such a people; for, if 
the man who tells them truth falls the first sacrifice, 
he who flatters them perishes with them at last. 

The sun, according to mathematicians % does not 
mbve in the same direction with the heavens, nor yet 
in a direction quite opposite; but, circulating with 


^ This name, in ancient thnes^ was particularly given to astro* 
nomers. * 
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a gentle and almost insensible obliquity, gives to the 
'whole system a temperature essential to it's preser. 
vation. Thus in a system of government, if a states¬ 
man be determined to dcscfiibc a straight line, and 
in all things to thwart the wishes of the people, such 
rigour must render his admini.sti'ation odi'^us ; on tlie 
other hand, if he suffer himself' to be carried along 
'with tlicir most erroneous motions, the government 
will speedily be in a tottering and ruinous state. 
The latter, however, is the more common error of 
the two. But the politics which keep a middle 
course, sometimes slackening and sometimes tight¬ 
ening the reins, indulging the people in one ^oiiit to 
gain another more important, are the only measures 
formed upon rational principles 5 for a w’ell-timed 
condescension and moderate treatment will lead men 
to concur in many useful schemes, into \vhich they 
could never be driven by despotism and \i()lence. 
This medium, it must be acknowledged, it js labori-, 
ous and difficult to hit upon, becuusg it requiTcs a 
mixture of dignity with gentleness; but, when tlie 
just temperature is gained, it presents the happiest 
and most perfect harmony that can be conceived. 
It is by this sublime harmony, that the Supreme 
Being governs the world; for nature is notxlraggcd 
into obedience to his commands: his influence is in¬ 
deed irresistible, but it is at the same time mild and 
rational, 

'I'he effects of austerity were seen in the Younger 
Cato. There was nothing engaging, 01: popular, in 
his behaviour; he never studied to oblige the peo¬ 
ple, and therefore his weight in the administration 
was inconsidfrablc. Cicero observes, “ He acted as 

if he had fived in the commonwealth of Plato, not 
“ ill the dregs of Romulus, and therefore he lost the 
“ consulate His case appears to rae to have been 

Ep. ad Att, it. 1. But we find nothing there of the repulse, 
which Cato met nith in his application for the consulship. That 
repulbc, indeed, did not happen till eight years after the date of tliis 
Epistle. 
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the same with that of fruit, which comes out of sea- 
sop,: people look upon it with pleasure and admira¬ 
tion, but they make no use of it. Thus the oJd-fa- 
shioned virtue of Cato, making it^s appearance amidst 
the luxury and corruption which lapse of years had 
introduccdjiad all the splendour of reputation whicli 
sucl?a phenomenon could claim, but it did not suit 
, the exigencies of the slate; it was disproportioued to 
the times, and too ponderous and un\\ieldy for use. 
His circumstances indeed were not altogether like 
those of rhocion, who did not come into the admi¬ 
nistration till the state was sinking*, whereas Cato 
had only to save the ship beating about in the storm. 
At the same time wc must allow, that he had not the 
principal direction of her; he did not sit at the liclin; 
Ke could only help to hand the sails, and the tackle. 
Yet he maintained a noble conflict with Fortune, who 
having determined to ruin the commonwealth, ef¬ 
fected it by'a variety of instruments, but with great 
diffllHilty, b^^slow steps and gradual ad\'anccs. So 
near was Rome being saved by Cato, and Cato's 
virtue! With it wc would compare that of Phociou : 
not ill a general manner, so as to say, they were both 
persons of integrity and able statesmen—^for there is 
a diflcrencc between valour and valour**: tor instance, 
bety ceil that of Alcibiades, and ,that of Kpamiuon- 
^ias j the prudence of Themistocles, and that of 

i Extraordinary cflbrts arc more nocessai^' to save the poor rc- 
m.iiu'- ot‘a wreck, than to keep a ship, jet whole and entire, from 
sinking. 

^ ,Tliis is admii ably exemplified in Homer, and well described by 
Pope in the valuable Preface to his translation of the Iliad, where he 
charactiMises the cournse of Achilles, as ‘ furious and untractable; 
that of Dionu'de, as forward, yet listening to advfce and subject to 
command; that of Ajax as lieavy and self-confiding; that of Ilec- 
' tof', as active and vigilant; that of Agamemnon, as inspirited by love 
of empire and ambition; that of Menclaus, as mixea with soilness 
and tenderness for his people,’ &c. Src. So of the wisdom of Ulys¬ 
ses and Nestor, he observes, that of tlie first is * artificial and various; 
of the latter natural, open, and regular.* Whereas the heroes of 
Virgil and StatiU'i, ftom then undistinguished charactcrii, seem all 
* biotheis of one family.’* 
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Aristides, were not the same; justice was of one 
kind in Numa, and in Agesilaus of anothef-~but the 
virtues of Phocion and Cato were the same in the 
most minute particular; in impression, and form, and 
colour, perfectly similar. Thus their severity of 
manners was equally tempered with humanity, and 
their valour with caution; they had theliame solici¬ 
tude for others, and the same disregard for them¬ 
selves : the same abhorrence of every thing base and 
dishonourable, and the same firm attachment upon 
all occasions to justice: so that it requires a very de¬ 
licate expression, like the finely-discriminated sounds 
of the organ^jto mark the difference in their chai'acters. 

It is universally agreed, that Cato was of an illus¬ 
trious pedigree, of which we shall give some account 
in his Life: and that of Phocion, we_^conjecture, was 
not mean or obscure: for had he been the son of a 
turner, as Idonieneus pretends *, it would certainly 

• « 

7 sift A«rr« xeipo a^eats vfi ijm mnfari* 

rut The organ here mentioned waJi mobably tbtet in¬ 

vented by Ctesibius, who (according to Atlienie^ placed in the 
t(=iinple of ZcphyruB at Alexandria a tube, which collecting air by 
the appulsive motion of water emitted musical sounds, adapted 
cither By their strength to war, or by their lightness to festivity* 
Hedylus, in bis Elsies, mentions this organ under the title of 

Zv^oTnTut «cu rltT§ futret njw, 

0ffrTat fjutt Ca(r<Aii<$ fivkitriv t» KEF AX, 

ZuiimCat Avytftf ry xfouu pWii> 

Afiry tun luti SaAok * 

Thus we see, this instrument was capable of great variety and dis¬ 
crimination of harmony. Claudian has, likewise, left us the follow¬ 
ing description of it: 

M-t qui magna levi detrudens mmmuxatactUt 
Tnntfmcras voces segetis moderatur alienee, 

Jnton(it errwiidigtio, penitiisgue trahali 
Veefe hborantes in camttna cuncitat tmdas. 

Cornelius Sevprus says, Ejtis^t generiSfOui a^uamm assuitu cm- 
rawi conciperet. But \i\innumeree iwm (as Claudian calls them) it*s 
* variety of expression,’ is undoubtedly the reason, why Plutarch 
mentions it in this place. 

* Idomeneus of Eampsacus, an Epicurean, contemporary with 
Ptolemy Lagus, wrote the Lives of tlie Socratic Philosophers. See 
Voss, de Hkt. Gr. i. 11, 

Hyperides was one of the Ten Orators of Athens.* 
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have beeiMnentioned by GUucippus the s(m of Hy« 
perides, among a thousand other things, in the Trea¬ 
tise wluch he wrote on purpose to disparage him. 
Neither, if his birth had been low, would he have 
had so excellent an education, or such a liberal mind 
and mannert!. It is certain, that when very young 
he was a pupil of Plato, and subsequently of Xeno- 
crates in the Academy; and, from the very first, he 
distinguished himself by his strong application to the 
most valuable studies. Duris informs us, that the 
Athenians never saw him either laugh, or cry, or 
make use of a public bath, or take his hand from 
under llis cloke when he was dressed to appear in 
public. If he made an excursion into the countiy, 
or marched out to war, he went always barefooted*, 
and without his upper garment likewise, unless it 
happened to be intolerably cold: and then his sol¬ 
diers used.tp laugh, and say, “It is a sign of a 
“ sharp winter; Phocioii has put his clothes on.” 

He was on* of the most humane and best-temper¬ 
ed of men; and yet he had so ill-natured and fiiroid- 
ding a look, that strangers were afraid to address him 
without company. When Chares the orator there¬ 
fore observed to the Athenians, “ What terrible ' 
“ brows' Piiocion hadand th^ could not help 
smiling at the remark, he said, “ This brow of mine 
“• never gave one of you an hour of sorrow; but the 
laughter of these sneerers has cost their country 
“ many a tear.” In like manner, though his mea¬ 
sures were happy ones, and his counsels of the most 
salutary kind, yet he introduced no flowers of ihte- 
toric; his speeches were concise, commanding, and 
severe. For, as Zeno remarks, that a philosopher 
should never suffer a syllable to come out oi hiS 
mouth, which is not strongly tinctured with sens0, 
so Phocion*s oratory contain^ the most sense in the 
fewest words. And this it seems, Polyeuctus the 

* This, we are told by Xenophon in his Mem. $ocr., was likewise 
Socrates* custom.* 


3 
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iSpliettian had in view, when he said; “ Demosthenes 
“ was the better orator, and Phocion the more 
‘‘ persuasive speaker.*^ His speeches were to be es¬ 
timated like coins, not for tlfeir size, but for their in¬ 
trinsic value. Agreeably to which we are told, that 
one day when the theatre was full of people, Phocion 
was observed behind the scenes wrapped up in 
thought; upon which one of his friends observed tO' 
him, “ What! at yoiir. meditations, Phocion ?” 
“ Yes,” replied he, “ I am meditating whether I 
“ canuOt shorten what I have to say to the Atheni- 
ans.” And Demosthenes who despised the other 
orators, used to whisper to his friends, whenever 
Phocion got up, “ Here comes the pruning-hook of 
“ my periods But this is, perhaps, to be ascribed 
to the excellence of his character; since a word or a 
nod, from a person revered for his virtue, is of more 
weight than the most elaborate spceelies of other 
men. * ^ 

In his youth he served under Chabrias t, at that 
time tile commander of the Athenian armies; and, 
as he paid him all proper attention, he gained like¬ 
wise from him much military knowledge. In some 
degree too he helped to correct the temper of Cha¬ 
brias, which was Jmpctiioiis and uneven. For that ge¬ 
neral, though at other times scarcely any thing could 
move him, in tlic moment of action was most iniplc- 
tiiously vehement, and exposed his person with a 
boldness ungovcriicd by discretion. 'I’his at last cost 
him his life, when he determined to get in before the 
other galleys to the isle of Chios, and attempted to 
make good Ids landing by dint of sword. Phocion, 
whose prudence was equal to his courage, animated 
him when he was too slow in his operations, and en¬ 
deavoured to bring him to act coolly, when he was 
unseasonably violent. This gained him the aftbetion 

See tlie Life of Demosthenes, Vol, V. 
f 'I’he Life of this general i.s w ritten by Cornelias Hepos, and 
«ianv of his exploits ai'e reeorded by Xenophon in his Helien., and 
Piod. Sic. xvi.* 
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of Chabric^s, wlio was a man of candour and probity; 
and he assigned him commissions and enterprises of 
great importance, which raised him to the notice of 
the Greeks. Particularly in the sea-fight off Naxos, 
Phocion being appointed to head the squadron on the 
left, where»the action was hottest, had a fine oppor¬ 
tunity of distinguishing himself: and he made such 
use of it, that victory soon declared for the Atheni¬ 
ans This being the first advantage, which they 
had gained at sea in a di?jpute with Greeks since the 
taking of their city, they expressed the highest re¬ 
gard for Chabrias, and began to consider Phocion as 
a pcrs&n, in whom they should one day find an able 
commander. The battle was won, during the cele¬ 
bration of the Great Mysteries *, and Chabrias, in 
"commemoration of it, annually treated ^he Atheni¬ 
ans with wine on the sixteenth day of Boedromion. 

Some time after this, Chabrias sent Phocion to the 
islands fo* demand their contributions, and offered 
hiln a guard of twenty sail. But Pliocion said, “ If 

you send me against enemies, sucli a fleet is loo 

small; if to friends, a single ship is sufficient.” 
He therefore went in his own galley, and by address¬ 
ing himself to the cities and magistrates in an open 
and humane manner succeeded so well, as to return 
w,ith a number of ships which the allies fitted out, 

. putting at the same time their respective quotas of 
money on board. 

Phocion not only honoured and paid his court to 
Chabrias as long as he lived, but after his death con¬ 
tinued his attentions to all who had belonged to him. 
With his son Ctesippus he took peculiar pains, in 
order to form him to virtue ; and though he fbnnti 
him very stupid and untractable, he still laboured to 


* See Xenoph. ib. v., and Diod. Sic. ib. 34. Thl(> action, in 
which Pollis commanded tlie defeated fleet of the Lacedmmonuuis, 
took place 01. c. 4,, B. C. 377. 

The isle of Naxos, the largest, pleasantest, and most produclivt 
of the Cyclades, was celebrated for its wine, which accounts fui 
Chabrias* annual treat mentioned beloti^,* 
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correct, as well as to conceal, his errors. Once, iii<- 
deed, his patience failed him. In one of his 
tions, the young man was so troublesome with un¬ 
seasonable questions and attepipts to give advice, as 
if he knew how to direct the operations better than 
the general himself, that at last he exclaimed j “ .O 
“ Chain ias, Chabrias! what a return do I make ihee 
“ for thy favours, in bearing with the impertinences 
“ of thy son.*' 

He observed, that those who took upon them the 
management of public affaij s made two departments 
of them, the civil and the military, which they shared 
as it were by lot. Pursuant to this division, Etibulus, 
Aristophon, Demosthenes, Lycurgus, and Hyperides 
addressed the people from thellostrum, and proposed 
new edicts: while Diopithes, Mcnestheus, Leos-* 
thenes, and Chares raised themselves by the honours 
and employments of the camp. But Phocion chose 
rather to move in the walk of Pericles', Aristides, 
and Solon, who excelled not only as orators but*as 
gcucrals, for he tliought their fame more complete j 
each of tiiese great men, to use the words of Archi¬ 
lochus, appearing justly to claim 

The palnis of Mars, and laurels of the Muse; 

and he knew, that the tutelar goddess of Athens was . 
equally the patroness of arts and arms. 

Porrued upon these models, he kept the great 
objects of peace and tranquillity constantJy-in view : 
yet was be engaged in more wars than any person, 
eiiljcr of his own or of preceding limes. Not that 
he courted, or even a})piicd lor, the command; but 
he did not dtcline it, when summoned by the voice 
of his countrv. It is certain, that he was chosen ge¬ 
neral not less than forty-five times, witliout having 
once atiended at the election ; having been always 
appointed in his absence, at the free motion of his 
countrymen. Men of shallow uuderstanding were 
surprised that tiie peoxfie should set such a value upon 
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Phocion, who generally opposed their inclinations, 
and never said or did any thing with a view to re- 
comtnend himself. For, as princes divert themselves 
at their meals with buffoons and jesters, so tlie Athe¬ 
nians attended to tlie polite and agreeable address of 
their orators merely by way of entertainment; but 
wh’eathc question was concerning so important a bu¬ 
siness as the command of their forces, they returned 
‘to sober and serious thinking, and selected the wisest 
citizen pnd the man of tlie severest manners, who 
had most steadily combated their capricious hu¬ 
mours and desires. This he scrupled not to avow 5 
for one day, when an oracle from Delphi was read in 
the assembly, importing, ‘ That the rest of the Athe¬ 
nians were unanimous in their opinions, and that 
there was only one man who dissented from them 
Phocion came forward and told them, “ They need 
“ not give themselves any trouble in seeking for this 
“ rcfractoi^‘Citizen, as he was the man who did not 
“ lite any of their measures.” And at another lime 
in a public debate, when his opinion happened to be 
received with universal applause, lie turned to his 
IHends and said, “ Have I inadvertently let slip 
‘‘ something wrong ?” 

'J'hc Athenians were one day making a collection, 
to defray tlie charge of a public sacrifice, and numbers 
gave liberally. Phocion was importuned to contri¬ 
bute among the rest, but he bade them apply to the 
rich: “ 1 should be ashamed,” said he, ‘Uo give you 
“ any thing, and not pay this man what I owe him j” 
pointing, at the same time, to the usurer Callicles* 
And, as they continued very clamorous and teasing, 
he told them the following tale: “ A cowardly fellow 
“ once resolved to make a campaign; but immedi- 
“ atcly upon his setting out, tlie ravens began to 
“ croak, upon which he laid down liis arms and 
“ stopped. As soon as the first alarm was a little 
over, he resumed his march. The ravens how- 
ever rcuewing their croaking, he made a full stop, 
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“ and sai(i, ‘ You inav croak your hearts out if \ou 
“ please, but you shall never taste niy carcase/ ** 
The Atlienians once insisting upon his leading 
them against the enemy, nyd on his leliisal telling 
him, Nothing could he more dactardlx and spirit- 
“■ Ic.'iS than his boha^ioln';” he answered, “You 
neither make me valiant, nor etui 1 malv(<: you 
“ cowards; hut we know one another perfectly 
well.” 

Public affairs happening to be in a dangerous situ¬ 
ation, the people were gieafly exasperated against 
him, and demanded an immediate aceount of his con¬ 
duct. Uj)on which heoul). said, “ My good’fricnds, 
“ first get out ot* your didicuitics.” 

During a war, however, thev tverc gencralhdium- 
ble and submissive; and Jt was not till after peace 
was made, that they l)egan to talk vaniitingly, and to 
find fault with their general. As they were once re¬ 
proaching PJmeion with having rol)bc?l*them of a 
victory already in their hands, he replied, “ It is 
happy for you, that you have a general who know's 
}Ou; otherwise, you wuuld have been ruined long 
ago.” 

Having adiflercnce with the Jloeotians, which they 
refused to settle by treaty, and proposed to decide 
by the sword, Phocion said, “ Good people, keep 
“ to the method, in wliich you have the advantage : 
“ that is, talking, not fighting.” 

One day, determined not to follow his advice, his 
couiurvmen refused to give him a hearing: upon 
whit li he observed, “ Though you can make me act 
‘‘ against my judgement, you shall never make me 
“ speak against it.” 

Demosthenes, one of the orators of the adverse 
paity, happening to say, “ The Atlienians will cer- 
tainiv kill you, Phocion, some time or other*.” he 
answered, ‘‘ They may kill me, if they arc mad; 
Imt they will kill you, if they are in their senses.” 
VOiert Polycuctns IheSphettian advised the Alhe- 

o 
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iiiiUis to make war upon Philip, the wcatlicr being 
hot and the orator a corpulent man, he ran himself 
out of breath and pcr.S[)ircd so violently, than he was 
forced to take several draughts of cold water before 
be could finish his speech. I'hocion, seeing him in 
this couditir^i, thus addressed the assembly; “ You 
“ hate great reason to })ass an edict for the war, up- 
‘‘ on this maif.s recommendation ! For what may you 

not expect fiuin him, when he marches under a 
“ load of armour again^Jithe enemy ; if in delivering 
“ to you, peaceable folks, a speech wliich he had 
“ composed at Ins leisure, he is ready to be suf- 
“ fbcatctl [” 

T.ycurgus, tlic orator, one day sa’d many dispa¬ 
raging tilings of him in the general assembly; and 
a^nong tlie ri^st stated his Inuiiig given it as his opi¬ 
nion, when Alexander demanded ten of their ora¬ 
tors'’, that they should be delivered to liim. It is 
“ true,” sfiid Phocion, “ I have gi\'en the people of 
“ vVtlicns much good counsel, but they do not fol- 

low it.’^ 

'riierc was then in Athens one Archlbiadcs, wdio 
got the name of ‘ Laeoiiistcs’ ]>y ieUing his beard 
grow long in the Laeechemoniaii manner, wearing a 
thread-bare clokc, and keeping a very grave counte¬ 
nance. Phocion iinding one ot‘ his assertions much 
goiUradictcd in the asKscmbly, called upon this man 
to support the truth and rectitude oi' what he had 
said. Archibiades how'cvcr ranged himself on the 
side of the people, and advised what he thought they 
would most like to hear. Upon which Phocion, tak¬ 
ing him by the beard, said, “ What is all this heap 
“ of iiair for ? Chit it off, cut it off” 

Aristogitoii, a public informer, paraded with his 
pretended valour before the people, and pressed 
tlniin much to declare war. But when the lists of 
those selected to serve were to be made out, this 


* J’or we should here rend as a little above w 

should read s-eAiTixw instead of r»Xiraiv, That they were ‘ orators, 
whom Alexander demanded, appears from Demostfienes. 
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swaggerer appeared with his leg bound up, and a 
crutch under his arm. Phocion as he sat upon the 
business, seeing him at {?ome distance in this condi¬ 
tion, called out to his secretary, “ Put down Aris- 
^ togiton a cripple and a coward.’^ 

All these sayings have something ao severe*in 
them, that it seems strange a man oJf such austere 
and unpopular manners should ever have gotten the 
surname of ‘ the Good.’ It is indeed difficult, but I 
believe not impossible, for the same man to be both 
rough and gentle, as some wines arc both sweet and 
sour : and, on the other band, some men who have 
a great appearance of gentleness in their temper, are 
very harsh and vexatious to those who have to do 
with them. In this case the saying of Hyperides to 
the people of Athens deserves notice: “ Don’t ex- 
amine whether or not I am severe upon you, but 
** whether or not I am so for my own sake.” As if 
it were avarice only, that makes a minister odious to 
the people; and the abuse of power to the pur- 
')oscs ol* pride, envy, anger, or revenge did not ren¬ 
der him c<]ual!y obnoxious. 

As to Pho4.MOii, he never exerted himself against 
any one in his private capacity, or considered him as 
an enemy : but he was inflexibly severe against every 
one, who opposed his motions and designs for the 
public good. His behaviour in other respects was 
liberal, benevolent, and humane: he was always 
ready to assist the unfortunate ; and he pleaded even 
for his enemy, if he happened to be in danger. 
His friends one claj'^ finding fliult with him, for hav¬ 
ing appeared in behalf of a man whose conduct did 
not deserve it, he said, ** The good have no need of 
an advocated” Aristogiton the informer, being con¬ 
demned and committed to prison, entreated the fa¬ 
vour oi' Phocion to go and speak to him, and he com¬ 
plied, with the application. His friends dissuading 

9 Hrnv does this, both in principle and expression, remind us of 
Him, who us (Mark ii. 17.) * They, that be whole, hjtve uo- 
need of the physicifta!’ * 
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)ijm from it, he replied, “ Let me alone, good peo- 
pie. Where would one rather speak to Aristogi- 
ton, than in a prison 

When the Athenians sent out their fleets under 
any other commander, the maritime towns and 
islands in alliance with them regarded every such 
commander as an enemy: they strengthened their 
walls, closed their harbours, and conveyed their cat¬ 
tle, slaves, women, and children out of the country 
into the cities. But when Phocion had the com¬ 
mand, the same people went out to meet him in their 
own ships with chaplets on their heads, and every 
expression of joy, and in that manner conducted him 
to their homes. 

Philip endeavoured privately to get footing in 
Lnboca, and for that purpose introduced forces from 
Macedon, as well as practised upon the towns by 
I* means of the petty princes. Upon this, Plutarch of 
Eretria*^ calle‘d in the Athenians, and implored'them 
to rescue the island out ol'the hands of the Macedo¬ 
nians; in consequence of which, they at flret de¬ 
spatched Ph(jcion with a small body ol* troops, ex¬ 
pecting that the Euboeans would immediately rise 
and join him. But when he came, he found nothing 
among them except treasonable designs, and disaf¬ 
fection to their country; for they were almost uni- 
vqrsally corrupted by Ailip’s money. He therefore 
seized an eminence*^ separated from the plains of 
Tamynae by a deep defile, and in that post secured 
the best of his troops. As for the disorderly, the 
talkative, and the cowardly part of the soldiers, if 
they attempted to desert and steal out of the camp, 
he ordered the offleera to let them go. For,” said 
he, if they stay here, such is their want of disci- 


A town of Eubcea, hod. Negronont, situated upon the Eurlpust 
See the Life of Beraoslhcnes, Vol. V, 

“ Instead of aictK^i^rnfunar^ as it stands in the original text; we 
should read, says M. Da Soul: but wo think 

* sloping or * sloped/ which is nearer the text, more 
iJikely to be the proper correction. 
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“ pline, that instead of being serviceable, they will be 
“ prejudicial in the time of action ; and, as they will 
always be conscious that they fled from theii^ co- 
“ lours, wc shall not liavc so^much noise and calum- 
“ ny from them in Athens.’* 

Upon the approach of tlie enemy, he ordered his 
men to stand to their arms, but not attempt; any 
thing, till he had made an end of his sacrifice: and 
vvliether it was that he wanted to gain time, or could 
not easily discover the auspicious tokens, or was de- 
siroii:^ of drawing the enemy nearer to him, he was 
long about it. In the mean while Plutarch, imagin¬ 
ing tliar this delay was owing to his fear and irreso¬ 
lution, charged at the head of the mercenaries; and 
the ca\a]ry seiing him in motion could wait no 
longer, but advanced against the enemy, though m 
a scatteicd and irregular manner, as tlicy happened 
to issue out of the camp. 'The lirst line being soon 
l)ioken, all the rest d^persed, and Pliitai’ch himself 
fled. A dctiulnnent from tlie enemy now attaj’kcd 
tiie entronelinuTits, and endeavoured to make a 
biciH h in tlicm, supposing that tlic fate of the day 
was dccideu. Ihit at that instant Phooion had fiiuMi- 
cd his sacrifice, and the Athenians sali}'iiig out of the 
cam}) fell ujjoii the assailants, routed them,.and cut 
most of them to pieces in the trcnclK.s. Piiocion 
llien gave the main-body directions to i:ccp tlicir 
ground, in order to receive and cover such as wcil3 
dispersed in the first attack, wiiilc he with a select 
]>arty went and charged tlic enemy. A sharp coii- 
fiict ensued, lioth sides behaving with the utmost 
sjiirit and intrepidity. Among the Athenians, Thai* 
lus the son of Cineas, and Glauciis the son of Poly- 
incdes, w'lio ibught near the gericraPs person, dis¬ 
tinguished themselves the most. Cleo’phancs, like¬ 
wise, did great service in the action ; fir he rallied 
the ciualrv and brought them up again, by calling 
after them, and insisting that they should come to 
iM aid of their general, who w%as in danger. They 
returned therefore to the charge, and by the assist- 
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ajicc which they gave the infantry, secured the 
victory. 

rfiocion after the battle drove Plutarch out of 
Kretria, and made himself master of Zaretra, a fort 
advantageojjsly situated where the island draws to a 
point, and tl^e neck of land is defended on each side 
l)y tire sea. Ho did not choose however, in conse¬ 
quence of his victory, to take the Greeks prisoners; 
’lest tlie Athenians, influenced by their orators, should 
in the first motions of resentment pass some unjust 
sentence upon them. 

After this signal success, he sailed back to Athens* 
The alli(?s soon found the want of his goodness and 
justice, and the Athenians saw his capacity and cou¬ 
rage in a clear light. For Molossus, who succeeded 
him, conducted the war so ill as to fall himself into 
the enemy’s hands. Pliilip, now rising in his designs 
• and his hopes, marched to the Hellespont with all 
his forces, in'order to seize at once on the Cherso* 
nesc^Perintlius, and Byzantium. 

The Athenians determining to send succours to 
lliat quarter, the orators prevailed upon them to give 
that commission to Chares. Accordingly he sailed 
to those parts, but did nothing worthy of the fcw’ce, 
with w'hiGh he was entrusted. The cities w'ould not 
receive his fleet into their harbours; but under ge¬ 
neral suspicion he beat al)out, raising contributions 
w'fierc he could upon the allies, and at the same time 
despised by the enemy. The orators, now taking 
the other side, exasperated the people to such a de¬ 
gree, that they repented of having sent any succours 
to the Byzantians; upon which Phocion rose up, and 
told them, “ They ought not to be angry at tlie sus- 
“ picions of the allies, but at their own generals, who 
“ did not deserve to have any confidence placed in 
“ them. For on their account,” said he, “ you are 
“ regarded with an eye of jealousy by the very peo- 
“ pic, who yet cannot be saved without your assist- 
“ ance.” This argument had such an effect upon 

VOL. V. C 
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them, that they again changed their jnindsjand bade 
Phocion go hiinscif another armament to the 
succour of the allies on the Hellespont. 

This contributed, more than any thing else, to the 
saving of Byzantium. Phocion's reputation stood 
already high : besides, Cleon a man of eminence in 
Byzantium, who had fi>rtncrly been well acquainted 
with him at the Academy, pledged his honour to the 
city in his behalf The Byzantians would then no 
longer suffer him to encamp without, but opening 
their gates received him into their city, and mixed 
familiarly with tlie Athenians; who, delighted by 
this confidence, wore not only easy with respect to 
provisiotis, and regular in their bciiaviour, but ex¬ 
erted themselves with great spirit in every action. 
By tlicse means Philip was forced to retire from Bie 
llcllespont, and he sulFcred not a little in his military 
reputation; for till then he had been deemed utterly • 
invincible. Phocion took some of Hi^ ships, and 
recovered several cities whi^li he had garrisoned ; 
and, making descents in various parts of his terri¬ 
tories, haiassed and lavaged the flat country. But 
at last, happening to be wounded by a party wdiich 
made head against Iiim, he weighed anchorj and re¬ 
turned home. 

I'ome time Mer this, the Megarensians privately 
applied to him for assistance; and as he was afraid 
that the matter would transpire, and the Breotians 
w^ould be before-hand with him, he assembled the 
people early in the morning, and gave them an ac¬ 
count of the application. They had no sooner sanc¬ 
tioned the proposal, than he ordered the trumpets 
to sound as a signal for them to arm; after which, 
he immediately marched to Megara, where he was 
received with great jo; . His first step was to fortify 
Nisiea, and to build two strong walls between the city 
and the port; by which means the town had a safe 
communication with the sea, and having little to 
fear from the enemy on the land-side, was secured 
in the Athi^aa interest. 
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^ The Atfienians being now in a state of decidetj 
hostility wilh J^hilip, the conduct of the war in Pho- 
cion^s absence was committed to other generals. 
But upon his return frotn the islands he represented 
to the people that, as Pl)ilip was peaceably disposed 
an^ appreheysive ot‘ the issue of hostilities, it would 
be in«re prudent to accept the proffered conditions. 
And when one of those public barretors, who spend 
’their whole time in the court of Hehaea and make 
it their sole business to form impeachments, opposed 
him, and said; “ Dare you pretend, Phocion, to 
“ dissuade the Athenians from war, now that the 
“ sword "is drawn “Yes,” replied he, “1 dare j 
“ though I know that thou wouldest be in my power 
“ in time of war, and I sliali be in thine in time ot 
“ peace.” Demosthenes however carried it against 
him in favour of w ar, which he advised the Atheni- 
• ans to make at the greatest distance they could from 
Attica. This gave l^ocioii occasion to observe, 
“ My good friend, con«dder not so much where we 
“ shall fight, as how wc shall conquer. Tor victory 
“ is the only thing, which can keep the w^ar at a dis- 
“ tance: If we are beaten, every danger will soon be 
“ at our gates.” 

The Athenians did lose the day ; after which, 
the most factious and troublesome part of the citi¬ 
zens drew Charidemus to the hustings, and insisted 
that he should have the command. This alarmed 
the real well-wishers of their country so much, that 
they called in the members of the Areopagus to their 
assistance; and it was not without many tears, and 
the most earnest entreaties, that they prevailed upon 
the assembly to place the administration in Phocion’s 
hands. 

“ For the solemn oath taken by the judges of this court see Pot¬ 
ter, Archseol. GrA. xxi.* 

*3 Plutarch alludes, most probably, to the fatal action of Chse- 
ronea, 01. cx. 3., 6. C. SI3B. Charidemitt subsequent^ took refuge 
at the court of Darius (See Quint. Curt. Hi. 3.) i and for the noble 
frankness, with wliich he pointed out the supertorfty of Macedonian 
steel to Persian gold, was by the order of that priaOe,pttt to death.* 

C 2 ''' 
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Ill’s opinion was, that the other proposals of Philip 
should be readily accepted, because seemed to 
be diciated by luiMiauily: but when ihrov- 

cd, that Athens should be cpmprcheii^p in the ge¬ 
neral peace, and as one of the states of Greece, 
should have the same ,t<'rnis with tlie.otl^r eitjes; 
Phoc’on said ; “ 'Phis ought not to be agreed to, till 
it was known what conditions Philip required.” 
The limes were against liim, however, and he was 
ovcr-nilcd And when he saw the Athenians after- 
w^ard re[>enled, because they found themselves oblig¬ 
ed to furnish Philip both w-ith ships of war and with 
cavalry, he remarked, “ This was what I feared; 
“ and upon tlii.s my opposition was founded. But 
“ since you have signed the treaty, you must bear 
“ its inconveniences without murmuring or despen- 
“ denev; remembering that your ancestors some- 
“ times gave law to their neighbours, and were 
“ sometimes compelled to submit, but alw’ays did 
“ both witli honour, and thus at once saved them- 
“ helves and the rest of Greece.” 

When the intelligence of Philip’s death*** was 
bniught to Athens, he would not snfler any sacri¬ 
fices or rejoicings to be made upon that account. 
“ Nothing,” he said, “ could e\ince greater mcan- 
“ ness of spirit, than expressions of joy on the death 
of an enemy. What reason indeed is there for 
" exultation, when the army with which you fought 
“ at Cheronaea is lessened only by a single man ?” 

Demosthenes inveighed bitterly against Alexan¬ 
der, when he was marching against Thebes; the im¬ 
policy of this, Phocion readily perceived, and said, 

“ What boots tlie god-like giant to provoke, 

Whose arm may sink us at a sinde stroke ’' ?" 

B. C. S36 * 

These words arc addressed to Ulyssea by bis companions, in 
order to restrad him from provoking the giant Polyplionus, after 
they had escaped out of liis cave, and got on board their ship. 
{Odyp.ix,4l9i.) : 
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**’When you see such a dreadful fire near you, would 
“ yoli jdunge Athens into it ? For my part. I will not 
“ suffer you to ruin yourselves, though your iiiclina- 
“ tions lend tliat way j and to prevent such mca- 
‘‘ sures, is object in taking the command.” 

tVlien Alexander had dc^itroyed "rhe!)es, he sent 
to the Athenians, and demandc'd that they should 
xlcliver up to him Demosthene-^, L\cu>‘giis H^^pe- 
rides, and Charidemus. The whole assembly cast 
their eyes uj>on Phocion, andfrequcntly called upon 
him by name. At last, he rose up; and "taiidlng 
by the side of one of his friends, w ho had the largest 
share in his confidence and afi'ection, expres'.ed him¬ 
self as f()llo\vs : “ Tlic persons, whom Alexander dc- 
“ aiands, liave brought the coinmonwoalth into such 
“ miserable circumstances, that if he demanded even 
, my friend Nicocles, i should vote for delivering 
“ him up. * 101 * my owui part, 1 should think it the 
“ grQjiitest happiness to die for you all. At the same 
‘‘ time, I am not without compassion lor the poor 
Thebans, w'ho liavc taken refuge among us; but 
“ it is enough for Greece to weep over Thebes, 
“ [wutliout weeping over Athens too.] The best 
“ measure tlien w’’hich we can take is, to intercede 
“ with the conqueixu” for both, and by no means to 
think of fighting.” 

‘The first decree, drawm up in consequence of these 
deliberations, Alexander is said to have rejijcted, and 
to have turned his back upon the deputies: but the 
second he received, because it was brought by Pho- 
cion, who (as his old counsellors informed him) stood 
high ill the esteem of Ins father Philip. He therefore 
not only gave him a favourable audience, and granted 
his re(|uest, but even listened to his advice. This 
was to thefbllowdng purport: “ If tranquillity was his 
object, to put an end to his wars; if glor}^ to leave 
“ the Greeks in quiet, and turn his arms against the 
“ barbarians.” In the course of their conference, he 
made many observations so agreeable to Alexander's 
disposition and sentiments, that hisreseniififent against 
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the Athenians was perfectly appeased, and he even 
remarked, “ The people of Athens must be veiy at- 
“ teiitive to llie anairs of (i reccc ; for, if any thing 
“ happen lo me, upon them will devolve the supreme 
direction.’" With Phocion in particular he entered 
inu> obligations of friendship and hospitality^ and 
paid him greater honours than most of his own cour¬ 
tiers wore indulged with. Nay, Duris informs us, 
that after he had risen by ihe conquest of Darius to 
superior greatness, and had omitted the word c/faim//, 
the common form of salutation in his address to others, 
he still retained it in writing to Phocion, and, to nobo¬ 
dy besides except Antipatcr. The same circumstance 
is, also, recorded by Chares. 

As to his mnnificcnce to Pliocion, all agree that jie 
Rent him a hundred talents. When the money was 
brought to Athens, Phocion demanded of the bear¬ 
ers, ” Why, among all the citizens of^Athens, he 
“ alone should be singled out as the object of such 
‘‘ bounty ?” “ Because,” they replied, “ Alexander 
“ looks upon you as the only honest and good man.” 

Then,” said Phocion, “ let him permit me always 
“ to retain that character, as well as to deserve it.** 
After this, the envoys attended him liome; pnd when 
they saw the frugality v/liich reigned there, his wife 
baking bread, and himself drawing water and wash¬ 
ing his own feet, they implored him the more urgen't- 
ly to receive the present. They told him, “It gave 
“ them real uneasiness, and was indeed absolutely 
“ intolerable, that the friend of so illustrious a prince 
“ should live in such a wretched manner.** At that 
instant, a poor old man happening to pass by in a 
mean garment, Phocion asked them, “ Whether they 
“ thought worse of him, or of that man ?*’ As they 
entreated him not to make such a comparison, he 
rejoined; “ Yet that man lives upon less than 1 do, 
and still has enough. In one word, it will be to no 
purfTose ibr me to have so much money, if I do not 
use it; and. if I do, I shall bring both myself, 
and the yony master, tmdef the censure of 
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“ the Athenians.’* Thus the money was carried 
back from Athens, and the w hole transaction vas a 
good lesson to tlie Greeks, that the man, who did nut 
stand in need of such a sum, was richer than he tliat 
could bestow it. 

I)isplease<^ at the refusal of his present, Alexander 
wroto to Phocion, “ That he could not number those 
“ among his friends, who declined to receive his fa- 
“ voiirs.” Yet Phocion, even then, would not t ike 
the money. He dcslri'd the king, however, to -et at 
liberty Kchecratidcs the sophist, and Athcnodonis 
the Imbrian ; as also Dcmaratiis and S])arto two 
Rliodiairs, who had been apjwchcnded tor ccruiin 
crimes, and w^ere detained in custody at Sardis. 
Alexander immediately granteil liis request; and af- 
tt•^v^a'd, when he sc'iit Craterus into J\faccdon, he 


ordered him to give Phocion his choice of one ol'tlie 
four Asiatic cities Cios, Gergethus, AHlassa, and 
Elma. At*thc same time he was to assure him, that 


the iiiiig W'ould be much more disobliged, if he re¬ 
fused this second offer. Ihit Phoc’ioii was not to be 


prevailed u[)on, and Alexander died soon afterward. 

Phocion’s house is sliowu to tliis day in the borough 
of Mehta, adorned with some jilates of coppe^’, but 
otherwise ])lain and homely. 

Of his first wife wc have no account, except that 
slie was the sister of Cephisodotus the statuary. The 
other was a matron, not less celebrated among the 
Athenians for her modesty, lier prudence, and the 
simplicity of her manners, than Phocion himself was 
for his probity. It happened one day, when some 
new tragedians were to act before a full audience, 
one of the players, who was to personate the queen, 
demanded a suitable mask (and attire), together with 
a large train of attendants richly dressed; and, as all 
the.se things were not granted him, he was out of hu¬ 
mour and refused to make his appearance, by which 
means the whole business of the theatre was at a 


stand. But Melanthius, who was at the charge of 
the exhibition, pushed him in, and exclaimed. 
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“ Thou secst Phocioirs wife appear in public with a 
“ single maid-servant; and dost thou come hither to 
display thy pride, and to corrupt our women ?” 
As Melanthius spoke loud enough to be heard, the 
audience received what he had said with a thunder of 
applause. ^Vhen this second wife of PJ’ocion enter- 
tainc(? in her house an Ionian lady, one of her friends, 
tlie lady s!io\ved her her bracelets and necklaces, glit¬ 
tering with all the magniiiccncc that gold and jewels 
could give them. Upon which, tlic good matron 
said, “ Phocion is my ornament, who is now called 
“ f()rthe twentieth time to the command of the ar- 
“ mies of Athens 


The son of Phocion was ambitious of trying his 
skill in the games ofthc Panathenma’s andhisfathcr 
gave him leave, on condition tliat it was in the foot¬ 


races ; not as setting any value upon the victory, but 
in order that the preparations and previous exercise 
might be of service to him j for the yourig man was 
of a disorderly turn, and addicted to drinking. Pho- 
cus (that was his natne) gained the victory, and a 
number of his acquaintance desired to celebrate it b}? 
entcrtaiiimenls at their houses; but that favour was 


granted only to one. When Piiocion came to the 
house, he saw^ every thing prepaicd in the most ex¬ 
travagant manner; and among the rest, wine min¬ 
gled with spices provided for washing the feet of thq 
gue&ts. Upon which he called his son to him, and 
said, “ Phocus, why do you suffer your friend tims 
to sully the honour of your victory'”?*^ 

In order completely to correct in his son this incli¬ 
nation to luxury, he carried him to Lacedfnmon, and 
placed him among the young men, who were educated 
in all the rigour of the ancient discipline. This gave 
the Athenians no little offence, because it proved in 


'i’he history of iRorae, in the mother of the Gracchi, supplies a 
parallel and more relebratetl anecdote.'* 

See the Lift; of Theseus, T. 29. and not. (62.) 

The victoiy vras obtained by means of abstemiousness and labo- 
lianiosi exercise, to which such indulgences were quite contrary. 
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wliat contempt lie held the manners and customs of 
his pwn country. Demades one day said to him, 
“ Why do not vve persuade the people, Phocion, to 
‘‘adopt the Spartan form of government? Tf you 
“ choose it, I will propose a decree tor it, and sup- 
“ port it {o*thc utmost of my power.” “ Yes, iii- 
“ de5d,” replied Phocion; “ it would well become 

you, with all those periiimes and tlial pride of dress 
“ about you, to launch out in praise of frugality and 
“ Lycurgus.” 

Alexander wrote to demand from the Athenians a 
supply of ships, and the orators opposing it, tlie se¬ 
nate ask'ed Phocion his opinion. “ J am of opinion,” 
said he, “ that you should either have the shaqiest 
“ swords yourselves, or keep upon good terms with 
“'those who have.” 

Pytheas the oi'ator, when he first began to speak 
in public, had a torrent of words, and the most con¬ 
summate as'suraiice. Upon which Phocion said, “ Is 
“ it for thee, who art but a novice among us, to prate 

in tliis manner ?” 

When Harpalus had traitorously carried off x\lex- 
andcr's treasures from Babylon, and came with them 
from A^ia to Attica, a number of the mercenary ora¬ 
tors flocked around him, in hopes of sharing the 
spoil. He gave to each of them some small taste of 
his wealth, but to Phocion he sent seven hundred 
talents; assuring him at the same time, that he might 
command his whole fortune, if he would take him un¬ 
der his protection. But his messengers found a dis¬ 
agreeable reception : Phocion told them, that“ Ilar- 
“ palus should repent it, if he continued thus to cor- 
“ rupt the city;” And the traitor, dejected at his 
disappointment, stopped his hand. A few days af¬ 
terward a general assembly being held on this affair, 
he found that the men who had taken iiis money, in 
order to exculpate themselves, accused him to the 
people; while Phocion, who hud declined accepting 
any part of it, was still desirous of serving him, as far 
as might be consistent with the public good. Harj)alus 
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therefore again paid his court to him, and took every 
method to shake his integrity, but he found tl'^e for¬ 
tress on all sides iiiiprcgnabic. He subsc({«K'ntly ap¬ 
plied to Cliariclcs, l^jioeioifs son-in-Jaw, and with a 
degree of‘ success which gave just cause of offence ; 
for all the world observed how indmatcdic was with 
him, and that ail his business passed through In's 
hands. He even employed (,'haricles upon the death 
of his mistress Pythionicc, who had brought him a 
daughter, to get a superb inoiiument erected over 
her, and for that piiquisc furnibhed him with enor¬ 
mous sums. This commission, dishonourable as it 
was in itself, became much more so by tlic manner 
in which it was fulfilled. For the monument is still 
to be seen at Hermus, on the road between Athens 
and Eleusis; and there appears nothing in it ati- 
swerable to the amount of finrty falcnts, which was 
the charge that Cliaricles brought in After the 
death of Ilarpahis, Charicles and Phocion took his 
daughter under their guardianship, and educated her 
with great care. At last, Charicles was called to an 
account by the public for the money received from 
Ilarpalus; upon which he desired Phocion to sup¬ 
port him with his interest, and to appear with him in 
court. But Phocion answered, “ I made you nu 
son-in-law only for just and honourable purposes.** 

The first person who brought the news of Alex¬ 
ander’s death, was Asclepiades the son of Hippar¬ 
chus. But Demadcs advised the people not to gi\ c 
any credit to it; “ For, if Alexander were dead,” 
said he, “the wiiole world w^ould smell the car- 
“ case'**.” And Phocion likewise, observing the 
Athenians elated and inclined to raise new commo- 

’9 Yet PausanM»s it was one of the moe-t complete ami curi¬ 
ous performaadcfe of all the ancient works in Greece. Acc(»rchn» 
to him, it stoo4 on the other side of the river Cepht&us. (I..) Jtlei- 
mas was an Atfio borough, in rim tribe Acamantls, situated jaot far 
from the 

-® Ipiis pitssage isxamrac nded by Demetrius Phalcreus, as ex¬ 
hibiting at once the united beauties of emphasis, allegory, anti hy¬ 
perbole.* 
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lions, endeavoured to keep them quiet. Many of 
thc'orators however ascended the Jlostrum, and as¬ 
sured the people that Asclepiadcs' tidings were true: 
“ Well then,** said Phocion, “ if Alexander is dead 
“ to-day, he will be so to-morrow, and the day fol- 
‘•'lojping; jfo that \vc may deliberate upon that event 
“ at our leisure, and take our measures with safety.’* 
When Lcosthenes by his intrigues had involved 
Athens in the Lamian^l war, and saw how much 
Phocion was displeased at it, he scoffingly asked him, 
“ What good lie had done his country, during the 
“ many* years that he had been general ?** “ And 
“ dost lliou think it nothing then,** replied Phocion, 
** for the Athenians to be buried in the sepulchres 
“ of their ancestors ?** As I.eosthcncs continued to 
harangue the people in the most arrogant and pomp¬ 
ous manner, Phocion said; “ Young man, your 
“ speeches are like cypress-trees, large and lofty, but 
“ without fruit.*’ Hyperides rose up and said, 
“ Tell us then, when will it be proper for the Athe- 
“ nians to go to war?** Phocion answered, “ When 
“ I see the young men keeping within the bouiuLs of 
‘‘ order and propriety, the rich liberal in their con- 
tribntioris, and the orators no longer robbing the 
“ public.** 

Most people admired tlie forces raised by Leos- 
thenes: when they asked Pliocion however his opi¬ 
nion of them, he replied, “ I like them very well ibr 
a short race % but I dread the consequence of a 


In the original it is the ‘ Grecian war;* and it naight, indeed, 
be correctly so called, because it wras carried on against the Mace¬ 
donians by the Grecian confederates. But it was commonly deno¬ 
minated the * Lamian war,* from Antipater*s being defeated and 
shut up in Lamia. The B<&'otians were the only nation, which did 
not join the Grecian league. (Died. Sic. xviii. 8—18.) 

Or rather, * I think they may run very well from tlie starting- 
post to the extremity of the course’; but I know not how* they 
will hpld it back again.* The Greeks h(^ two sorts of races; 
the stadium, in which th^ only ran forward to the goal; and the 
dolkhus, in which they ran forward to the and again. 
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“ long one. The supplies, the ships, the soldiers, 
“ are all very good; but they are the last, that we 
“ shall be able to produce.*^ The event justified his 
observation. Leosthencs, at first, gamed high repu¬ 
tation by his exploits; for he defeated the Boeotians 
in a pitched battle, and drove Antipater^lnto Lamia. 
On this the Athenians, buoyant upon the tide of hope, 
spent their time in iniitiml entertainments, and sacri¬ 
fices to the gods. Many of them thought, likewise, 
that they had a fine oj)])orturiit) of rallying Blioeion, 
and aske<l him, “ Whether he should not have wish- 
‘‘ ed to have achieved such great things“ I ccr- 
“ tainly should,” he replied, “ but still I should 
“ have advised not to attempt them And when 
letters and messengers from the army came one after 
another, with accounts of farther successes, be said, 
“ When shall wc, have done conquering ?” 

Leostheues died soon afterward; and the party 
which wished the w^ar to be continued, fearingthat if 
Phocion were elected general he would be for putting 
an end to it, instructed an obscure man to make a 
jmotion in the assembly importing, “ That as an old 
“ friend and school-fellow of Phocion, he desired the 
people to spare him, and preserve him for the most 
“ }>ressing occasions, because they had not another 
‘‘ worthy to be compared wdth him.” At tlie same 
time he was to recommend Antiphilus for the com¬ 
mand. The Athenians embracing the proposal, 
J*hocion stood up and told them, “ lie never was 
that man’s school-follow, neither had he any ac- 
“ cjuaintance with him; but from this moment,” 

1 ^hall number thee among 

also in his Apophthegms.—‘The failure ofeertain measures 
upon the Ct)ntinent, of which Mr, Tox did not approve, during the 
late war, gave him no opportunity of replying as Phociondid. But, 
jf such an opportunity had occurred, he would not have wanted 
lirmnc*'S to rsiitke such a lepK. partly from confidence in his own 
judgement, and partly from je\ at the success of our counti y and it’i» 
allies, tlnmgh it should have far execedeil all reasonable expecta¬ 
tions.* (Patr*« Character of Fox, 11. 571.) 
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‘‘ my best friends, since tliou hast advised wliat is 
‘‘ most agreeable to myself.” 

Tlic Athenians were strongly inclined to prosecute 
the war with the Bccotiiins, and Phocion at first as 
stronglv opposed it. His fiiends representing to 
hyn, that ilys violent opposition of his would pro¬ 
voke them to put him to death ; “ They may do it, 
“ if they please,” said he: ‘‘ It will be unjustly, if 1 
“ advise them for the best; but justly, if I should 
“ prevaricate.” When he saw, however, that they 
were not to be dissuaded, and that they continued to 
besiege him with iheir clamours, he ordered a herald 
to make proclamation; “ I'hat all the Atlienians, 
“ who v^erc not more than sixty years above the age 
“ of'puberty, should take five days’ provisions, and 
follow him immediately from the assembly to the 
“ field 

This raised a considerable tumult, and the old 
men began to exclaim against the order, ami to walk 
otf.. Upon which, Phocion said, “Docs this disturb 
“ you; when 1, who am fourscore years old, shall be 
“ at vour head?” This shoit remonstrance had it’s 
etlcct; it made them quiet and tractable. When 
Micion marched a strong corps of Macedonians and 
mercenaries to Uhamnus, and lavaged the sea-coast 
and the adjacent country, Phocion w’ith a body of 
Athenians advanced against him. Upon this occa¬ 
sion, a number of them were extremely impertinent, 
ill pretending to dictate or point out to him how to 
proceed. One counselled liim to secure such an emi¬ 
nence, another to send his cavalry to such a post, 
and a third to occupy such a place for a camp. 
“ Heavens!” said Phocion, “ how many generals we 
“ have, and how few'soldiers 1” 

When he had drawn up his army, one of the in- 

T»e ttzf‘ lias commonly been understood to 

mean * Irom fourteen to sixty;’ but fiom the following ptxssage it 
appears, that it should be understood as we have rendered it, 
‘O yetf AywA*#?, m tTn TtimtfKxmTM. A*!*’ luct 

uiTo rtt* HfbitK (Vit, Ages. Ed. Bryan, id. 31)0.} 
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£intry ladvsmced before the ranks ; but upon seeing 
an enemy stepping forward to meet him, his heart 
foiled him, and he drew back to his post, l/pon 
which Phocioo said, “ Young man, aren’t yon 
“ ashamed to desert your station twice in one day; 
“ that in which I had placed you, and that in which 
** yon had placed yourself ?” He then immediately 
attacked the enemy, routed them, and killed great 
numbers, among >vhom was their general Micion. 
The confederate army of the Greeks in Thessaly 
likewise defeated Antipater in a great battle, thougli 
he had been joined by Lconatus and the Macedo¬ 
nians from Asia. In this action AntiphiJas com¬ 
manded the foot, and Mcnon the Thessalian liorse : 
Leonatus was among the slain. 

Soon after this, Craterus passed over from Asia 
with a numerous army, and another battle was fought 
at Cranon“*, in which the Greeks were worsted. 
The loss, indeed, was not considerable; and it was 
principally owing to the disobedience of the soldiers, 
commanded by young officers who did not exert a 
proper authority. Put this joined to the intrigues of 
Antipater among the cities, made the Greeks desert 
the league, and shamefully betray the liberty of their 
country. As Antipater marched directly* toward 
Athens, Demosthenes and Hyperidcs fled out of the 
city. As for Dcniadcs, he had not been able to any 
extent to answer the fines laid upon him; for he had 
been seven times amerced for proposing edicts con¬ 
trary to law. He had also been declared ‘ infamous,’ 
and incapable of speaking in the assembly. But now 
finding himself at full liberty, he moved for an order 
tKafe embassadors should be sent to Antipater wu'th 
full powers to treat of peace. The people, alarmed 
at their present situation, called for Phocion, declar¬ 
ing that he was the only man whom they could trust. 
IJpon which he said, “ If you had followed my coun- 
sels, wc should not have had now to deliberate on 


city of Thcsiiily Pelasgiotis, in the plains of Tetnpe.* 
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sucli an affair.** Thus the decree passed, and 
JMiocion was despatched to Antipater, wlio then lay 
witil his army in Cadniea ‘"% and was preparing to 
enter Attica. 

His first requisition was, that Antipatcr would 
finish the trt^ty before he left his camp. Craterus 
said it was an unreasonable demand, that they should 
remain tliere a burthen to their friends and allies, 
when they might subsist at the expense of their ene¬ 
mies. But Antipater took liim by the hand, and 
said, “ Bet us indulge Bhocion in this particular.’* 
As to the conditions, he insisted that the Athenians 
sliould leave tlicm to him, as he had done at Lamia 
to their general Lcosthenes. 

Phocioii went arul reported this preliminary to the 
Atlienians, with which they of' necessity complied; 
and he tiien returned to Thebes with other embassa¬ 
dors, tlie principal of whom was Xenocrates the phi- 
losoplier. ’For such were the virtue and reputation 
of the latter, tluit the Athenians thought there cotild 
be nothing in human nature so insolent, savage, and 
ferocious, as not to feel some imy)ressions of respect 
and reverence at the siglit of him. It hapj>ened, 
however, otlierwise with Antipatcr, through his ex¬ 
treme brutality and antipathy to virtue: for though 
he embraced the rest with great cordiality, he would 
not even speak to Xenocrates; which gave him oc¬ 
casion to say, “ Antipater does well in being asham- 
“ cd before me, and me only, of his injurious designs 
“ against Athens.** 

Xenocrates afterward attempted to speak, but An¬ 
tipater in great anger interrupted him, and would 
not suffer him to proceed To Fhocion’s discourse 

Dacltr without aay necessity, supposes tlmt Plutarch uses the 
word * ("adinea* for Poeotia. In a poetical way it is, indeed, capable 
of being so understood; but it appears obviously from what follows, 
that Antipater was then actually at Thebes, and probably in tlie 
Cadrnca or citadel. 

** Yet he had behaved to him with kindness, when be was tent to 
ransom the priseoers. Antipaler, upon that occasion, took Uie first 

4 > 
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however he gave attention, and replied that he 
should grant the Athenians peace, and consider 
them as his friends, upon the following conditions: 
“ In the first place,” said he, “ they must deliver up 
to me Demosthenes and Ilyperides. d'hey must, 
“ next, place their government on the jincient fbot- 
ing, when none but the rich were advanced to the 
great offices of state. A third article is, that they 
must receive a garrison into Munychia: And a 
fourth, that they must* pay tlie expenses of the 
“war.” All the new deputies, except Xcnociates, 
thought themselves happy in these terms. But that 
philosopher said, "‘Antipater deals favonrahly with 
“ us, if he considers us as slaves; but Iiardiy, if he 
“ looks upon us as freemen.” Phocion begged stre¬ 
nuously for a remission of the article of the garrison; 
and Antipater is said to have answered, “ We will 
“ grant thee every thing, Phocion, except what would 
“be the ruin both of thce'-^ and of ourselves.” 
Others say, that Antipater asked Phocion, “ he- 
“ thei, if he excused the Athenians on (! ic subject of 
“ the garrison, he would engage for their observing 
“ the other articles, and raising no new commo- 
“tions?” As Phocion hesitated at this qucsiio)!, 
Calliniedon surnamed Carabus, a violent man'and an 
enemy to popular government, started up and ex¬ 
claimed ; “ Antipatcr, why do you suffer this man 
“ to amuse you ? If he should give you his word, 


opportunity of inviting him to supper; and Xenocrates answered in 
Hiusc verses of Homer, which Uljsses addressed to Circe (Odyss. x, 
!iSS.) when she was pressing Imu to partake of the delicacies she 
had provided: 

111 fits it me, whose friends are sunk to beasts. 

To quaff thy bowls, and riot in thy feasts. 

ole would’st thou please? For them thy cares employ; 

And them to me restore, and me to joy. 

Antipatcr was so charmed with the happy application of these 
verses, that ht released all the prisoners. 

As the Athenians had almost always, in their state of independ- 
proved ungrateful to thair great public benefactors.** 
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would you depend upon it, and not abide by your 
first resolutions H’* 

Thus tlie Athcrvans were obliged to receive a 
Macedonian garrison, which was commanded by 
Menyllus a moderate man and the tiicnd ofPhociou. 
B,ut that precaution appeared to have been dictated 
by ifcwanton vanity; rather an abuse of power to the 
purposes of insolence, tlian a measure necessary for 
' the conqueror’s aliairs "h It was more severely felt 
by the Athenians, on account of the time at which 
.the garrison entered ; w'liicli W'as the twentieth day 
of the muntli Boedromion, when tlieywcre celebrat¬ 
ing the* Great Mysteries, and the very day upon 
wdiich they carried the god Bacchus in j)roccssion 
from the city to Elcusis. The distuibances experi- 
CMced in the eeremonies gave oecadon to many to 
reflect upon the dilference of the divine dispen'^a- 
tions, with respect to Athens in the present and in 
ancient times: ‘‘rormeiiy,” said they, '‘mystic 
visions were seen, and voices heard, to the great 
happiness oi‘tlic republic, and the terror and asto- 
“ nishment of our enemies. But now during the 
“ same ceremonies, the ^';ods look down without con- 
“ cern upon the severest misfortunes of Greece, and 
“ .suffer* the holiest and w'hat was once the most 
“ agreeable time in the year, to be profaned and ren- 
“ dered the date of our heaviest calamities.” 

A few days before, tlic Athenians had received an 
oracle from Dodona, which w'arncd them to secure 
the promontories of Diana’'^ against strangers. And 
about this time, ou washing the sacred fillets with 
which they bind the mystic beds, inst.,aci of their 
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** Our author, though in geneial a very able and jcfutcd politi- 
vian, seems in this place to be out in his politics. I'or what, but a 

{ 'uirison, could have supported an oligarchy in a nation so much in 
uve with popular government, or have restrained tliem fiom taking 
up arms the very first opportunity ? 

*9 Supposed to be poetically .so called, because mountainous 
places and forests were generally sacred to that goddess. At least, 
we know of no prqmontoriaa in Attica, actualhr denominated. 
(See CaHiro,Hymn, 

VOL. V, D 
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iir-ual lively piir])lc they changed to a fiiint dead co¬ 
lour. What ncL'led to" the noiidcr was, that all the 
linen belonging private persons, wliich had been 
crashed in tlie sajne Vwitcr, ictained its former lustre. 
And as a priest wa'> washing a pig in that part ofthc 
rort called ('antliarns'*', a h^rge fi^h seiz ed the liindcr 
parts, and devoured them as tar us the bellj^; by 
vhich (he gods jdainly announced, (lint they would 
lose the lower parts of' the cit} next tlic sea, and 
j^reserve the upper. 

The gar! is ni coniinanded bv d'd no kind 

of injury to tlie citiyens. Cut tlu‘ n'unb(‘r excluded, 
I'V another article of the treaty (on acecnnlt of tlieir 
povo'ity) lioin a rliare in t!ic govcinn.ent, was np- 
Munl oi'twelve tlanisaml. Sueh oi'tliese, as reinain- 
cd in Adions, appeared to be in a state ot'misery and 
disgrace; and those wlu) ’Migrated to a ci^v and 
lands in Thrace, ufsigned them by Anti^iater, looked 
upon thcin.^cbcs as no better tlian a conquered peo¬ 
ple frans]>orled into a foicigu country. 

'J he death of 1 IcinoMhcnes in (\ilauria, and that 
of Hyperidcs at ('leona*, of'which we have elsewhere 
given an account, made the Athenians reaicinber 
Alexander and Philip with a degree of regret, which 
seemed almost ins]hred by affect ion They were 
circumstanced indeed, at this lime, precisely like 
the countryman alter ward upon Antigornis’ death. 
I'hosc, who killed that jirincc and reigned in his 
stead, were so o})pressivc and lyrannicu], that a Phry- 


In tlic text it is ff ‘ ill a dtaii part of the harbour.* 

But \u‘ choose to receive the correction, Mhich Plrtrcnt. Chiistiun 
jias g'veii us, in his notes upon Avistoplianes* comedy of the 
* Frace.’ Tliere were three ]ia\cns in the Firieus, the principal of 
which was called ‘ Cantl.arus:* The other tno w'ere the Aphrodi- 
wu'.M, and the Zeum. The postage in Avistopliunes is: 

! Y “aUfceiM di wk ’ s-s Kav^uftt ; 

u The cruel disposition of Ar.tipater, wlio had insisted upon De- 
rnosthenes and Hvpendcs being given up to his revenge, made the 
conduct of Philip aud AleXciuder comparatively umiable. (L.) 
{'alauria was an island situated at the extremity of the Saronic gulf; 
Pieaure, a city of Argnlis.* 
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peasant who Avas digging tlie ground, being 
iibked what he was seoking for, replied witli a sigh, 
“ lam seeking for An fig onus.” In the same \\v.} 3 - 
ncr many of the Athenians now c\pressed C(]Mnl con¬ 
cern, when they rcinembeied the nobic aiui generous 
turn of min^I in those kings, and hove easily tlseir 
angcf had always hecMi a]>])ea^ed: whereas iiilipa- 
ter, who endeavoured to conceal las ])ovvr under 
‘the mask of’a private man, a mean habit,arid a plain 
dief, was infinitely nioiv I'igvtrous to tho;-.e under hi,i 
. «;oiTjitnind, and in fact aii op'pi essor and a tyiaiji. ^ e!, 
upcni Phocionhs recjoe t, ho recalled miin\ persons 
iroiu exde : and to such, as he did ii<'f ohooic to re- 
stoie to tlieir own conntt v,he gire.ifvd a eoinaiodious 
Situation; not f<)i(ing them to re ide, like other 
e'wlos, !t'‘u»nd th,* t’< rauniau i\'.oi5niains and the 
jtroinontoiy of r.-oiKuns, h-utsuliioieg lljent toieinaiii 
• in (ireeee and settle in iViopojnjesu-. Oi’tius iiiiiie 
Ijer was AgTionides, the uiibi iiko. 

In» soni(‘ other ii^siajiees, hkewiso, he governed 
willi C(]uity. lie diieetcd the police of Athens in a 
just and moderate liiannor; rai'^iig the niodcst and 
the good to the priii(‘ij)al empJo}itiorits, and wholly 
^^cluding tio/n ofliee the dissatisfied and the sedi- 
tioiis, so dial having no oppoitunity to excite tioa- 
bles, the spirit of'iaclion died awa^v : He taught them, 
likewise, bv little and little to love the country, and 
apply themselves to agriculture. Perceiving too 
that Xcnocratcs was paying the stranger's tax, he 
proposed to give him his freedom: but he declined 
the oiler, saying; “ I will never become a member of 
that govcrmnenl, ll>c establishment of which J was 
“ publicly delegated to ojipose.” 

Menyllus one day oflering Phocion a considerable 
sum of money, the latter obscived, JUcnylliis is 
tiot a greater man than Alexander; neither have 

'J'lie&o wdre an ext ’Ji&Iv a cliaui of in Ppiras. Tfro'^- 

rus Miii. a ca’X-: m ! hotl. C, ‘Miirdp-ui, 'k ar which -a as a c iv‘S 

tiic Tfcmritv Jauc,\j, of Yirw. GtJor^. iv, 4oT-, buppo.vi.1 io be ‘u« 
■eHtrancB to the infernal iv'^ions.*^ 

a 
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“ I greater reason now, than I then had, to receive 
“ a present/" The governor however still pressed 
him to take it, at least tor his son Phocus; but he 
replied, “ It* Phocns becomes sober, his father’s 
‘‘ estate will be siitheient for him; and, if he conti- 
“ niies dissolute, nothing will be so/" ^'fo Anlipatcr 
he returned a most scm i'c answer, wdicn he i^ished 
him tc do lomething incomi^teiit with his probity. 
“ Antipatcr,"" sai(i lie, “ cannot liase mo both fiir a 
iriciid and a llalterer/" A»^d AnJipater liinself 
used to remark, Oldny tv o Athtneui liiends Pho- 
cion and Dcmadcii; ills impossible cither to in- 
“ tiucncc the one, or to ."ati-^fv other.” ' Pliocion 
indeed could produce Ins powrtv, ai a iiroof of his 
virtue; for, though ho luui so etteu coumianded the 
Atheuiau armic'., and had bei o honoured with the 
friendship of so many Kings ke grew old in indi¬ 
gence: whereas Dcmadc*' paraded with his wealth, 
even in some instances oi‘ an illegal kind; for there 
W'as a law ac Athens tliat no foreigner should appear 
in the chorujses t’pou the stage under the penalty 
of a thousand draclimas to be paid by the person 
who gave the cutertainment Yet P/einades in his 
exhibition brought forward ibreigners exclusively, to 
tiie number ol' a hundred, and paid the thousand 
drachmas" fnc for each. And at the nuptials of his 
son Demca he ob«crvo<i, Wiien I married your 
“ mother, the next neighbour hardly knew of it; but 
to the expense of your marriage, kings and princes 
arc contributors.” 


The Athenians wxre continually importuning Pho- 
cion to persuade Antipatcr to withdraw the garrison ; 
but whether it was that he despaired of success, or 
rather that he perceived tlie people under the fear of 
that ’od, more sober ami rubi ussive lo government, 
he always declined the com mission. The only thing 
v;hich lie asked and obtained of Antipatcr w'as, that 
the money which the Athenians were to pay for the 
charges of the war, should not be immediately ad¬ 
vanced, but that a longer term should be granted- 
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The AthcniLins, fiadiiif:. that Phocinn wcv.ild not inter- 
ffere ill the atrair oi’the 'T irriMoii, r.ivdied toDemades, 
whet readily undertook u. In consequence of this, 
he and his scni sc^ off to oPieedoii. U should seem, 
his evil genius led Inin r; for lie arrived ju.>t at 
the time when Antipater was in hi'; fast illness, and 
\vf1e4 Ca'i^amler (now abxdnte master of every thing) 
had intercepted <1 letter wiiLten l)v Deinades to An- 
• tigomis in Asia, inviting him to coinc over and seize 
Greece and Maeedon, wliich,'’ h.e said, “ liung 

only itpoii an old roUen stalk P’ so lie eonteinptu- 
oiisly sided Pvntijialer. Cassandcr no sooner saw 
him, dsrwi ho ordeivd him to be arrested; and first 
lie killed his hon iiefore liis eyes, and so »;c.ir him, 
that llic blood sju>u(ed upon liim and tilled his 
bgsoin ; after v. liieh, liaving repioaeln d Inm with bis 
ingratitude and peiikiv, lie slew him likewise. 

Antipatcr, a little before bis death, had aiq^ointed 
Polypert'hoj:! general, and given Gas-Candor tke eom- 
inaiiil of a thousand men. lint Cas .ander, far from 
being satisfied with such an apfioiiitsnenl, hastened 
lo seize the siipieine ])o\Yer; and nninediately de- 
sjiatched Nieanur to take the coimnaiid of the gar- 
iison from Mi'uyll'is, and to secure Muuycliia, before 
tiie new’s, of Iris fathei’s death should lun e transpired. 
This scheme was carried inti) eveention ; and a few 
days afterward, the Allienians leceiving Infounatiou 
of Aiitipatei’s death aeeused Pliocimi of having been 
privy to that event, ami of having concealed it out 
of friendship to Nieanor. Phocion, however, gave 
himself no pain about it: on the coutiaiy, be con¬ 
versed faniihariy with Nieanor, and by bis assiduities 
not only rendered him kind and obliging lo the 
Athenians, but inspired him w'ith an ambition of dis¬ 
tinguishing himself bv exhibiting games and shows 
to the people. 

Ill the mean time Ikdyperebon, to wdiom the care 
of the king’s person bad been committed in order 




The soa of Alexaniha’ b\ Hoxaiu. whu Has yet very youngs. 
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to countermfnc Cassander wrote Jotters to the Atiio- 
Jiians, announcing, “ That the king restored to them 
tlicir ancient tbim of govcrninenJ by wliieh all 
the people had access to public rmploymenfs. 'This 
was a snare laid lor Pliucion. ]'or being desirous, 
as quickly appeared fioni his actions, of making luin- 
if master of Athens, he ^vas sensible that he .^oitld 
Hot elibct any thing so long a ; Pliocitm remained in 
the way. lie saiv likewise, th.U hiv expulsion wouM 
be no difiicult task, v. jioii all who had Ikhmi c\(']ndcd 
from a share in tlic admiiiistrulion weie re-adinittcd, 
and the orators and public intbiincrs once more in 
possession of the tiibimab. 

As these Icttci ft raised great coinmotioiis among 
the people, Kicaniu' was desised to hp('ak (o tlicm 
upon ihis subject in tlic Pincas; and tor that pur¬ 
pose lu'. cnlered iheir assembly, trusting Ins person 
with b'hocion. l)orc>llus, wh(> commanded tor the 
Iving in Ihc adjacent country, laid a sclu-mc to sei/c 
him; but Nicaruu’getting timely inllnmatioii oj‘ his 
project guarded against it, and soon evinced that he 
would w'rcak his \engeanee on the city. I’pon this, 
Phoeion was blamed tor luuing let him escajxg when 
he had him in his hands; but ho answered, “ Jle 
'■* could confide in Nieanor’s promises, aiu] saw' no 
reason to suspect him ol‘any c\iJ design. Be the 
issue iiowcvcr,” he subjoined, “ what it may, I 
had rather be found suflering, than doing wliat is 
unjust.” 

This answ'cr of his, if we examine it with n'spcet 
to himself only, will appear to be entirely the result 
oflbrtitude and honour; but when we couSidcu that 
lie hazarded the safety of his country, and (what is 
more) that he was general and fiist magistrate, 1 
know not whether lie did not violate a strongci and 


Rubfoquentlj his mother, put to death hyCos- 
jjrander e tiu* Lite of AleJ^^multr, Vi)l. I \ . p, not. (j ‘IS.)* 

^ Nicdi.oi ttiev , tIiatl'olvpcichnn’<. proposal to lOi Uuo tlje di ino- 
ceacf VI merely n smre, and he' -wiNijed to open ilie eyes, of the 
Athtaitini'toihi&rflosaxns, 8ee Diod. Sic, xvi. 
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more rcspccta])lc obligation. It is in vain lo allege, 
timt Pliociou was aliaiJ of involving ^Athens in a war, 
and for that reason declined to apprehend Nicanor; 
and that he only inged the obligations oljustice and 
good faith, with a v iow ot‘inducing that clucf ain by 
a grateful sense of such behaviour to he quiet, and 
abstain Ironf injuring tlu* Athenians. For the truth 
is, he had such conlidence in Nicanoi, tliat when he 
. received accounts iioin several {{uarters of his d(- 
signs u])()n iiie ih'neus, ofjiis having ordered a body 
..of nierccfiaries to Salami', and even bri!)ed some of 
the inhabitants ol‘ the Pir.rus, be Vvouhl not give 
iJieni any credit. Nav, when Philoinedes of the 
])oroug‘!i ot’ Lain])ra got an edict nnule, that ail the 
Atlicinans slioiild take np anns and obey Pliocion’s 
oyders, jic never iltonglit of acting upon it, till Xica- 
iior liad brouglit lii.- 1 ;oops c)ut of Jiiunychia, and 
carried liis treiiches nMind the Pincus. lie vvouid 
then, indegd, have lc‘d tlie Athenians against him; 
blit by tin's tinu‘ tliey were become inulinous, and 
loolTcd upon liim with contempt. 

At that jui:(‘iuic airived Alexander the sonofPo- 
lyperclhin with an army, inidcr pretence of assisting 
tile ('i(v agaiu'it Nicanor ; hut in rcalitv to avail him- 
self of its fital divisions, and to seize it if possible for 
Iiimself' For tlie exiles who enteied the town along 
vvitli him, the tbreiguers, and the citizens wild luul 
been stigmatised as ‘ infamous,’ vvitii other mean 
people, resorted to him ; and all together made up a 
strange disorderly assembly, by whose suffrages tlic 
command was taken lioin Pliocion, and other gene¬ 
rals appointed in his stead ; And had not Alexander 
been seen alone near the walls in conlerence with 
Nicanor. and by repeated interv'icw's given the Athe¬ 
nians cause of suspicion, the city could not have 
escaped the danger, in which it was then involved. 
The orator Agnonides immediately singled out Pho- 
cion, and accused him of treason; which so much 
alarmed (''allimedon and Pcriclcs% that they fled out 

35 ‘ Pciick'h ’ here, looks like an enoncau** leading. We siibso- 

6 
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of the city. Phocion, with such of his friends as stUI 
adhered to him, repnired to Polvpcrchon. Solon of 
Plataeffiand Dinarcluis of Corinth, who were deemed 
the friends and confidents of Polypcrchon, out of re¬ 
gard to Phocion desired to be of the party. But 
Dinarchus iailing ill by the way, tlicy were obliged 
to -fop many days at ElatCiP'*. In thebieaii tiine, 
Ajchestratus proposed a decicc, and Agnonides got 
it passed, that deputies should be scut to Polypcr¬ 
chon with an accusation against Phocion. 

The two parties reached Polypcrchon at the same 
time, as he was upon his max eh with the king**^ near 
Pharuges, a town of Pliocis situated at the foot of* 
Mount Acrorium, now cidlcd (ialate. 'Phere Poiy- 
perchon jdaced the king under a golden canopy, and 
his fricixds on each side of him ; and bclbrc lie pro¬ 
ceeded to any other business, issued orders tliat l>i- 
narchus slioulcl be put to the tori ore, and afterward 
despatched. This done, lie gave the .Atlienians 
audience. But as they filled the place wit!) noise 
:.nd tumult, interrupting each oilier with mutnat ae- 
ciisations to the council, Agnonides pressed forward, 
and said; “ Put us all into one cage, and send us 
*'• back to Athens, to render an account of onr con- 

duct.” This proposal made the king laugh : but 
the Macedonians who attended upon that occasion, 
and the strangers who were drawn thither by curi¬ 
osity, were desirous of hearing the cause, and there¬ 
fore made signs to the deputies to argue the matter 
there. Jt wis far from being conducted, however, 
with impartiality Polyperchon often interrupted 
Phocion, who w'us at last so provoked, that he struck 
bis staffupon the ground, and would speak no more. 

qur'intly find net ‘ Peiv-lcs,* !mt ‘ Chnricles,’mentioned along with 
Cajllmeclon, and CJiauele.'* uas tliocjon’a sou-m-law. 

3'* A city f-rPh.ifis. 

” This \,’as Arrhidfeus, the natural stm ofPhilip. After some of 
Alexander’s goiierals for their owxi piirj>o.s(S had laiscd lum to the 
throne, he took the name of Philip, and rcxgned six years atid a 
ft'W tnenths, See the bite of Alexander, and note above referred 
to, p. 3fJ. 
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Hegemon said, “ Polypercbon hinaself could bear 
“‘witness to his affectionate regard for the people;*' 
and that general answered, “ Do you come hither to 
“ slander me before the king?’* Upon this the king 
started up, and was going to run Hegemon through 
with his spear; but ]’oly[)erciion prevented him, and 
the council immediately broke up. 

The guards then surrounded Phocion and his 
•paity, except a few, who being at some distance, 
inullled themselves np and fled. Clitus carried the 
prisoners to Athens, under colour of having them 
tried there, but in reality only to have them put to 
death, persons alreuly condemned. The manner 
ol' condnetiug the business rendered it a still more 


melancholy scone. I'lic prisoners were carried in 


cajrts tliroiigli the ('eiamiens to the theatre, where 
Clitns shut them np till tiic Arehons had assembled 
file people. From tliis assembly neither slaves, nor 
foreigners, •nor iiersons stigmatised as ‘ infamous' 
w'crc.e\chided ; the tribunal and the theatre were 


open to all. The king’s letter was then recited, the 
purport of ivhieh was, “ lliat he had found the pri- 
“ soiiers guiitv of treason ; but that he left it to the 
“ Athenians, as ficemen who were to be governed 


“ by their own laws, to pass sentence upon them.** 
At the same time, Clitu? presented them to the 
peojile. The best of the citizens, when they saw 
Phocion, appeared greatly dejected, and covering 
their faces with their mantles began to weep. One 


of them, however, had the courage to say, “ Since 


“ the king leaves the determination of so important 
“ a matter to the people, it would be proper to com- 
“ mand all slaves and strangers to depart.” But the 
populace, instead of agreeing to that motion, cried 
out, “ It would be much more proper to stone all 
“ the favourers of oligarchy, all the enemies of the 
“ people.” After which no one attempted to offer 
any thing in Phocion’s behalf. It was with much 
difficulty that he himself got permission to speak. 
At last silence being obtained, he said, ♦*Doyou 
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“ (lesig:n to take away my life iinjiislly, or justly?” 
Some of tlicm ausweiini^, Justly lie said, “ Jlo*v' 
“ can }oukfiow, whether it. will he justly or not, if 

vou do not hear me first ?’* As he did not. how- 
cv*T liiid tlieni in the least iuclined to listen to him, 
he advanced some paces foiward, and said: “ ('iti- 
“ ^cus (*f Athens, I iickiic\vlcdf.<'’ that*! liave doiic 
“ voU injustice, aiid lor mv hafts in the adniiilistra* 
“ tioR i adjudge mysoirguill'y of death ; hut why 
“ V, ill u)u put to death these men. tiiat liave neun* 
“injured yon?” “ deeaiise,” replied the populace, 
“ they arc friends to you.” lJj»on whicii ho drew 
back, and resigned hini.sejfciuiefly to his fate. 

Agnonnies then read the decsec, which he had 
drawn up: accoiding to this, tlic people were to 
pronoiuiee by (heir Mifiiagcs, wliether the prisoncr.s 
appeared to he guilty or not; and, if guilty, tiicy 
were to sufer death. iieu the decree had been 
read, some demanded an additional ei.insq foi putting 
Phociou to the toitinc before execution, and in- 
.asted dtat the rack and it’s managers shoidd lie im¬ 
mediately introduced. Jhit Agnoindes, oiiserving 
(?litus dis]>least (l at that propo.sal, and looking upon 
it himself as a liarbarous and detcstai.le thing, said ; 

When \vc take that villain (iallimcdon, let ns ])ut 
“ him to tlic torture: hut indeed, my fellow’-citir.ens, 
“ 1 cannot consent that Fliocion should have such 
“ hard incasmc.” !:pon thi>, one of the hetter-di.s- 
posed Athenians criei! out, “ Thou art certainlv 
“ light; forifwo lortme Phocion, what mu',! we do 
“fnthcc?” Thdrc was however haidly one nega¬ 
tive, when flu* sciitenee of death was proposed : all 
the people gave their voices standing; and some of 
them even crowned themselves with flowers, as if it 
liad been amalterof lestivity. Witli Phocion, tliere 
weiCxN<codes, Thudippiis, Hegemon, and Pytliocles. 
As for l>cmctrius the Phalcrean, Callimcdon, Cliuri- 

Ity i*! flic for the person accused to lay some penalty 

x'pon Phociop cho.''p the highest, thinking it might serve 

to reconcile fin* Atheubus to his friends, but he nas disappointed. 
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('Ics, and some others who were aliscni, upon them 
likewise the same sentence was passed. 

^tfier t)ic as^xinblv was dismissed, tlie convicts were 
oidercd 1.) pn'^K)!!. 'J'he embraces ot'fheir friends and 
relations melicd them into tear>; and they all, except 
Ptiocion, \\cnt on l)e\'.ailiij^ tiieir (hie. His counte- 
nanoi'Ksnaiaod the ^anie. as when the people sent 
him out to c<»mmaiid tlieir a’uncs, and the beholders 
* eoiilvl not but admire hi^ iiw iiK‘i{)[e fimne^s and niaa;- 
naniinitv. Some of las tfiiomus mdecd reviled him 

«« « 4 

as hf‘ wciit aujijsr, ami one of them even spit in his 
iiiee ; upon wlaeii he tnrned to the inaajistrntes, and 
saifl, “•Will nf)body e(/ri’cet this fellow’s rudeness r” 
I'hudippiis, wlien he saw the executioner ])()!inding- 
the hemlock', beuan to laint'iit his hard ti)rtniie in 
sufierjii^ii; unjustly on Phoeion’s aecoiiiit. What 
then,” said the veiu'ra’nle saj^e, dt)es it r.ol eon- 
“ tent yon to die with Pliocioii r” One ot’l.is riends 
nskine,* him«, whetlicr or n.. lie f id any eoinmands to 
bision; “ Ves,” 'uiii iu. in all ineain enjoin him 
“ fi(/m me, to tbrj^et the ill ticatinent winch I have 
“ experienced from liie Atlicnians,” And \vhen Ni- 
cocles, the most liu'thful <n‘ nis Iricnds, entreated that 
lie would let liiin (kink tiic poison bv^lbre him; 

'Phis*,’! iMiid he, “ \icoe1es, is a liard ivfjucst, and 
“ tlic lliin<>' must ii'iv me ufreat uneasiness: but, since 
J ha\e obli.^-ed )Oii in eveiy inAance tbiough life, 
“ I will d.o lli(' same still.'' 


When ihc\ eanie all to drink, the quantity proved 
insudlcient; and the executioner refused to prepare 
more, except he had twelve diachmas ])aid him, 
which was the price of a full draught. As this oc¬ 
casioned a troublesome delay, Phocion called one of 
Jus j-iends, and said ; “ Since one cannot die gratis 
“ at Aliicns, give the man his money.” '^J’he execu¬ 
tion occiiiTi’d on the nineteenth day of Mnnycliion, 
wiien thcie was a jirocession of h.oisemen in honour 
of ,lu[iitcr. As the cavalcade passed by, some took 
off their cliaplets from ihcii heads; others shed tears, 
as they looked at the prison-doors; and all wdio had 
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not hearts entirely savage, or were not corrupted by 
rage and envy, considered it as most impious not to 
have reprieved them at least for that day, if bift to 
have kept the city during it's festival unpolluted. 

The enemies of Phocion liowever, as if something 
had been w’anting to their triumph, procured an qr- 
der that his body should not be suffered to lejnain 
within the bounds of Attica, and that no Athenian 
should furnish tire for the funeral-pile. No friend, 
therefore, durst touch itbut one Conopion, who 
lived by such services, for a sum of money carried the 
corpse out of the territories of Elcusis,*and got fire 
for the burning of it in those of Mcgara. A woman 
of Megara, who happened to assist at the cere¬ 
mony with her maid-servants, raised a cenotaph upon 
the spot, and performed the customary libations. 
The bones she gathered up carefully into her lap, 
carried them by iiiglit to her own house, and inter¬ 
red them under the liearth. At the same* time, she 
thus addressed the domestic gods; “ Ye guardiaty? of 
“ this place, to you I commit the remains of this 
good man. Do you restore them to the sepulchre 
** of his ancestors, when tlie Athenians shall once 
more listen to the dictates of wisdom.” 

The interval was not long, before the situation of 
their affaire taught them, what a vigilant magistrate 
and what a guardian of the virtues of justice and so¬ 
briety they had lost. The people erected his statue 
in brass, and buried his remains at the public ex¬ 
pense. Agnonides, his principal accuser, they put 
to death, in consequence of a specific decree for that 
purpose, Epicurus and Dcmophilus, the other two, 
fled ffom Athens, butafferward fell into the hands of 
Phocion’s son, who punished them as they desc^ed. 
This spn of his was, in other respects, a wortnlcss 
man. He was in Io\ e with a slave, who belonged to 
a trader in such matter«i; and happening one day to 
hear '^etxlorus atheist contend in the Lyceum, 
it be po to ransom a friend, "it is no 
shaa^,toreil?enr li mistress ;** the discourse was so 

Ml.**/' < * 
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flattering to his passion, that he immediately went 
and released his female friend 

The proceedings against Phocion reminded the 
Greeks of those against Socrates, as in both instances 
equally unjust, and in their consequences to the city 
where theyJtook place, equally calamitous'*®. 

• 

39 It appears from the ancient comedy, that it was no uncotntnoa 
thing for the young men of Athens to take tlieir mistresses out of such 
shops; and, after they had released them i'rom servitude, to marry 
them. 

4° fioerates had been put to death eighty-two years before, 
B. C. 400. (L.) In his case, however, the Athenians showed 
greater r^pYcrenre for their religious rites, by reprieving the illus¬ 
trious convict till the return of their sacred vessel from it’s annual 
voyage to Delos.* 
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KUMMMA'. 

Birth and chatui *.er nf (\Uo. lii' , n- lu uU‘> iK\poM'>on : Firmne^ta 
and sob dll lie rc^niei n hoy ( * hi own IJts popubjithf 

onunoj, it '■ in-vvrJ't: Lidi^ntili n ot ^t/lb* crnrlHcs: Jbatcnial 
Gffrctii'v. :'r ,\ludies moral o<td y^} l>ral fh}lr,sf)phy 
j, •hill' hardippie. lie st.crpihih h a rijijili,'u‘>tm / lithoriom rx- 
erciic^ He rptuth pent of hiy, n ‘/is in phiU'.oidm i! conferenre^y 
and rinses to comply with the dr) npi /ndi/on (//./'. i’ntcs, Mar~ 
rie6 Atilia, Makeft ki'^Jiisl cainptagn '/■idei ( ^4 L k • ICA * Jle-iAia- 
hlibhcs discipline in the Irc-pt. vid-r hu cu uniand: I'i'.ids dtl.cno- 
doms. Inncral^onohn paid hj him to h',, Inollier Cwpio. He 
visits Asia: ths oiannei of lueuAhny, Ihs adveiiLurr rl A/h, 
och: liccepiion by Pompey. He relivns hinp^ Driofar-'s* presenfs: 
Is elected quasslor. lit-, n^oiou't dtschmpe of the office. He las 
Sylla s binvoes summoned and eciciiied. His inde/atigahlc dih-^ 
gencc. He putchascs an aceoun! of the ptih/L expeiuUiiire J'rum 
BxfUa^s time to his owt: Refuses to undertake any L.^mucsi,, u'hcn 
the senate is sitting. His great reputation. He sets out for Lv^ 
canidt, hut returns to apply ftpr the iribuneship; Smcecdsy and im- 
pcachjitf Murena^ Supports Cieero w the affair qf Call line* s rrj';- 
spirttpy: Determines the senate to inflict capital punishment on the 
conspirators. His smlers^ and u.ives. Ho dedans that he xdll ?/f'- 
• Pmpty enter armed into the eily; Jnhcptdly attends the 

f^jhe people^ Miirem carries^ liijin (^'iulolhe temple of 

of Jm purposey deparls to join 
Aii^. tiritmpl^for LucuUtis : Refuses 
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loglve Pamper/ and his son his two nieces in marriage. Combina¬ 
tion and vitripues of Carsar and Pompey. Cnio^ on Cicero's expos- 
iiilatimiy takes (he oath in favour the Agrarian law: Arrested b/j 
Ctcsar*s or der, and immediately released: Sent to Cyprus, His 
prudent advice to Ptolemy, king of Pgypt. He exposes to sale the 
furntlure, 8/c. if that pnntc: (Inarrcls with Munntius, and is re¬ 
conciled to lam. His mode (f conveying home the public treasure. 
Honours paid hlmtp his return. He opposes Cicero lu his attempt 
to annul Clodius’ tribnniiial edicts: Prexaih on Hopiilms to con¬ 
test the consulship with Pompc^y and Cccsnr. Solicits thepra’toi- 
.ship, but without success ; Resists the distribution if the consular 
provinces, proposed by Trebonius. Ila fruitless represent aliens to 
Pornpe^. Hr proposes a law against corrupt elections. Deposit 
made vy the candidate.^. Pnvy ercited by his virtue. He ojjenlif 
accuses Pompey of aspiring to absolute power: (ieh Favonins 
elected redile, and induces ha>i it introduce .yimplidty into his 
* theatrical entertaiumcnis : ^^lo'ces, that Pompey should he cra- 
ai(d sole consul. IJis impartial conduit as judge. He offers hini- 
sclffor the consulship, bat is rejeded; K.fpo.es (\e<;nr*s drsi'gns to 
the senate f Advise.'! them to put every thing into I’ln.tpey^s hand!, 
arui leaves Rome with hm. Jhs good ndvii.e to Pom pry: Why n, ( 
entrusted with the supreme naval comrnnnd. Pinipc’/s v'.d'-.y 
owing to Cato’s harangue. The depot at Dyn'hachiuin left in hi > 
charge after the ox crlkr ow at Phat salia. He passes over into .4f i- 
cn I joins Scrpio and Varus. Undertake.^ the command andd f «C'* 

of Utica Receives intelligence of ^cipio’s dtfeat; Encourages his 
friend'! with some success, for a short time. ikjeU% the prop'jsal of 
expelling, or putting to the sword, the inhabitants rf Utica. His 
anxiety fo) the senators (f hr:/rally, lie r fisc i all intercession 
xvith Ccesar in hi\ favour: liceurcs the escape of the senators ; de¬ 
clines Lucius Ceesar’s offer to procure his pardon: Discusses many 
questions inpkdoso/jhy after supper ; Inquiies for his sword ; Re¬ 
sents the attempts made to reconcile him to life; Kills himself. Cee- 
saids fne observation on heating of his death. Death of Cato’s 
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The family of Cato had it’s iirst lustre and distinc¬ 
tion from his great grand-father, Cato the Censor a 
man w hose virtue (as \vc have observed in his Life) 
ranked him with persons of the highest reputation 
and authority in Rome. The Utican Cato, of whom 
wc ate now speaking, was left an^orphan, together 
^vith his brother Caepio and his sister Porcia. He 
had also another sister called Servilia, but she vras 
only iiis sister by the mother’s side '". These orphans 
were brought up in the liouseof Livius Drusus their 
mother’s brother, who at that time had great influ¬ 
ence in the administration ; an influence 'acquired 
by his extraordinary eloquence, eminent wisdom, and 
loftiness of spirit, in wliich he vied with the best of 
the Romans. • 

("ato, wc are told, from his infancy discovered in 
his voice, his look, and his very diversions a firmness » 
and solidity, which neither passion nor atfy thing else 
could move. Ho pursued all his objects with ^ vi¬ 
gour far above his years, and a resolution that nothing 
could resist. Those, who w^ere inclined to flatter 
him, were sure fo meet with a severe repulse; and 
to tliose, who attempted to intimidate him,, he was 

^ C':)ip the Censer, at a very late perioA in life, married Salonia, 
the daut^htei of b.s own stew aid. The lamily from that second 
match, iiowivev, ftoari-lucl v.hen tliat derived from the first became 
extinct. 

The gene^ogy, to whicli icfcrcnce made at the end of the Cen- 
sor’^- life, is here given more m detail from A. Gelj. xiii. 19. 

Cato thf Censor 

J. Wife-iN.——-3. Wife, daughtpi of Salonius 

8oa,lriKi died before hUfatiier Saloninns 

,j r—-*% 

U.Catn i)0», Con».A.V.r.0:.6. l.urius Cato Martn^ Cato, tribune 

j --—. .. JiiHwifeby anotherhasbaBd 

-j “I / .. .-^ 

i|oa,trtio'i«r)sJE(lilc&Piuitor I Cato, Jr. Senrilia, Caej^iu.ServMIa Dr. m. Dr.ro. 

m. 1. Atilia S.Marcia | | Luculiua Silontas 

" Daughter to. Brutus 

> Sertilia tvhs not lus only sifter by the moUier^s side. Hiere were 

Off giepit 0»e» jnot|ier,ot Brutes who kHled Ctesar; ano- 

% third to; Jftihiiis Silaaua. Oicpio„ 

' Wjis bi».^rother by' jthi^ mother’s side. 
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Still more iintractable. Scarcely any thing could 
niake him laugh, and it was but rarely that his coun* 
tenancc was softened to a smile. He was not quick¬ 
ly, or easily^ moved to anger; but his resentment, 
when once excited, was far from placable. 

JHis apprcljension was slow, and his learning came 
w'ith difficulty; what he had once learned, however, 
he long retained.' It is, indeed, a common case for 
’ persons of quick ]iarts to have weak memories, but 
what is most laboriously gliined is always best pre¬ 
served ; for every hard-earned acquisition of science 
is a kind of annealing upon the mind. The inflexi¬ 
bility of4iis disposition seems, also, to have retarded 
his progress in learning ^ For, to Icjirn is to submit 
to a new impression; and those submit the most 
easily, who have the least power of resistance. Thus 
the young are more pcrsuasible than the old, and the 
sick than the healthful *, and, in general, assent is 
most easily won from those, who are least able to find 
objections. Yet Cato is said to have been very obe¬ 
dient to his preceptor, and to have done whatever he 
was injoined ; only he would always inquire the rea¬ 
son, and ask why it w'as injoined. liis preceptor 
Sarpedqn, indeed (for that was his name) w'as a man 
of engaging manners, who chose rather to govern by 
reason, than by violence. 

While C.ato was yet a child, the Italian allies de¬ 
manded to be admitted citizens of Rome. PopCdius 
Silo, a man of great name as a soldier and of great 
authoiiity among bis people, had a friendship with 
Drusus, and lodged a long time in his house during 
this application. As he was very familiar with the 
children, be said tg them one day, “ Corner my 
“^good children, desire yonr uncle to assist us m 
“ pur solicitation for this freedom,” Caepio smiled,, 
and readily gave his promise j but Cato made no an¬ 
swer. And as he was obset<ved to look with a fixed 

3 ‘ slowf te believe,* is the cothihon but 

in irhicli are some agrees vrith what 

follows. , - ' 

VOL. V< 
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wikiiwj eye upon the strangers, Popedius con- 
tiiHjed; And you, my little man, what do you 
“ fiAy ? Woii*t you give your guests your intdre&t 
“ with your unele, as well as your brother ?” Cato 
still refusing to answer, and appearing both by his 
sileaee and by his loofes inclined to den v the request, 
Pofiedins took him to the window and Uireatened, if 
he would pot promise, to thrdw hifti out. This he 
did in a harsh tone, and at the same time gave him ‘ 
se^'eraJ shades, as if lie w^a» about to let him fall. But 
as tlm cliild boro tins a long time without any marks 
of eonocrn or apprehension, Popedius set him down, 
and wldsiiered to his friends, “ This child is the glory 
of Italy. I verily believe, if he were a man, that 
** we sliould not get a single vote among the peo- 

At another time, wdien a relation invited young 
Cato with other children to celebrate his birth-day, 
the greatest part of them went to play together in a 
comer of the house. Their play was to mimic a qpurt 
of justice % where some w'ere accused in form, and 
afterward carried to prison. One of them, a beau¬ 
tiful boy, being condemned and shut up by a bigger 
boy in a closet, called out to Cato; who, as soon as 
he understood what the matter was, ran to .the door, 
and pushing away those who stood there as guards 
and attempted to oppose him, carried oiF the child 
and went home in anger, most of the children march¬ 
ing oft with him. 

Thei|0 things gained him great reputation, of 

* Cato maat at this titpe have been under four yeara of age. He 
WM bom ,B. 94<. and fb-usus, at wboae house ihu took place, 

d^ B. C.L m. ( $lee SuppJ. Liv. Uipti. 34.)^ . 

i CSiildrep's pk^s are often taken from k most familiar 
them. In other ,countjiie&, they are commonly farmed upon trifiiiq^ 
Sttbjeets; but the Roman children acted trkk ki the courts of jus¬ 
tice, ibe cpwwand of ermlea, triamphid proi^eni, end in h^ 
tunes the state <^#mperot9.' fiktotonius informs ns, that Nero com- 

Rudaws Crispipthi.C^ stm of Poppam) 
Wwnkipthef^, bacafse W wat#iddKrdP%ht ia pbjficiif 
tltks^-mentioned ki^d. (Nessxxitv,) 
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which the following is an extraordinary instance i 
When Sylla wished to exhibit a tournament of boys, 
which goes by the name of Troy ^ and is considered 
as a sacred exhibition, he selected two bands of young 
gentlemen, and assigned them two captains: one of 
these they e^ily accepted, on account of his being 
the son of Sylla’s wife, Metella j but the other 
named Sextus, though he w as nephew to Ponipey the 
* Great, they Absolutely rejected, and would Tiot go 
out to exercise under him: Sylla then asking them, 
“ Whom they would have r” they unanimously 
cried out, “ Cato;” and Sextus himself readily 
yielded Ifhe honour to him, as a boy of superior parts. 
The friendship, which had subsisted between Sylla 
and the tathcr of Cato, induced him sometimes to 
send for the young man and his brother Cse[>io, and 
to converse familiarly with them; a favour, which 
■ on account of his dignity he conferred upon very few. 
Sarpedon thinking such an intercourse a great ad¬ 
vantage to his scholar, both in point of honour and 
safety, often took Cato to pay his respects to the 
dictator. Sylla’s house at that time looked like 
nothing but a place of execution, such w'erc the 
numbers of people there tortured and put to death. 
Cato wha was now in his fourteenth year, seeing tlie 
heads of many illustrious personages carried out, 
and observing tliat the b 3 ^-standcrs sighed in secret at 
these scenes of blood, inquired of his preceptor, 
“ Why somebody did not kill that man“ Be- 
cause,” he replied, “ they fear him more than they 
“ hate him.” « Why then,” said Cato “ don’t you 
** give ftie a sword, that I may kill him, and deliver 
my country from slavery ?” When Sarjiedon 
heard such a speech from the boy, and saw with 
l^hat a stern and angry look he uttered it, be wa$ 

♦ The invention of thU gme h generally ascribed to Ascdnhis. 
It was celebrated in the public circus by companies 0 boys, who 
were furnished with arms auitablsr to their strength. They were 
chosen, for the naost part, out of the noblest fihtiiUea in Home. Sed 
ap excellent deiec^on of it, Virg. Mtk, V; 

' J5 2 f 
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greatly alarmed, and watched him narrowly after-' 
ward, to prevent his attempting some rash action. 

. When he was yet but a child, he was asked*" one 
day, “ Whom he loved most He answered, “ His 
“ brother.** 'I'he inquirer then asked him, “Whom 
“ he loved next ?’* and again he sai^, “ Hi& bi’o- 
“ thcr“ Whom in the third place?** and his-reply 
was still, “ His brother :’* arid so on, till he discon¬ 


tinued Iris questions. 


This affection increased with 


Iris years ; so that when he was Twenty years old, if 
he supped, if he w'ent out into the country, if he ap- 

E eared in the Forum, Caepio must be with him. But 
e w^ould not make use of perliiines, as (V*]rio did: 
the whole course of his life, indeed, was strict and 


austere; So that, wlicn Cmpio was sometimes com¬ 
mended for his temperance and sobriety, lie w’ould 
.say, “ I may have some claim to these \irtues, as 
“ compared with other men; but, wdicn 1 compare 
“ myself witli C'ato, I seem a mere Sippius.** This 
was the name of a person, notoriously etfeminatp and 
luxurious. 


After C-ato had been appointed to the priesthood 
of Apollo, he changed his dwelling, and took his 
share of I he jiaternai estate, w hich amounted to a 
lumdred and twenty talents. But, though his for¬ 
tune was so eonsificrable, his manner of living was 
more IVngal and simjjle than ever. He firmed a 
particular connexion witli Antipaler of Tyre, the 
Stoic plrilobO])lier; and the knowledge, which he was 
\hc most studious of acquiring, w'as the moral and 
the political. He was cairied to every virtue by an 
impulse like that of inspiration ; but his principal at- 
tiichinent was to justice, and justice of that severe and 
indexible kind, which is not to be moved by fat oiir 
or compassion'. , He cultivated, also, the eloquence 


’ Ct< t'ro, in his Oration for Mnraena, gives us a fine satire upon 
tlnwe riiaxinifi of tlie stoics, ivhieli Cato made the rule of his life, and 
which (a% h^fobserires) were only fit toilourish within the Portico. 
tL.) 'Biat sfctdndeed,4)y die rigour of their maxtras, exemplified 
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suited to popular assemblies; for, as in a great city 
tberp should be an extraordinary supply l()r war, so 
in the political phiIoso})fiy he thought tliore should 
be a provision for troublesome times. Yet he did 
not declaim before com])any, nor go to hear the cx- 
er«iscs of otter young men. vVnd when one of his 
friends said, “ Cato, the world finds fault with your 
“ silence;** he answered, “ No matter, so long as 
“ as it does not find fault with my life. I shall begin 
** to speak, when I can avoid speaking things, which 
.. “ don*t deserve to be heard.’* 

In the public hall called the Porcian, which had 
been built by old Cato during liis censorship, the tri¬ 
bunes of the people used to hold their court. And 
us there was a pillar which incommoded their 
benches, they resolved cither to remove it to a dis¬ 
tance, or to take it entirely a\\ay. This was the first 
• tiling, that drew (,’ato to the Rostra, and even then 
it was agaidst his inclination. lie opjiosed the de¬ 
sign,® however, moiit cffectnally, and gave an admira¬ 
ble specimen both of his eio([uencc and his sjurlt. 
Tor there was nothing of youthful sallies, or finical 
affectation in his oratory; all was rough, and sensi¬ 
ble, and. energetic. Nevertheless, amidst the sliort 
and solid-turn of the sentences, there v^as a grace 
that engaged the ear; and witli the giavity to be 
expected from liis manners, was intermixed some¬ 
thing of humour and raillery, w’hicli had a most 
agreeable*^ effect. His voice was loud cnoiigli to be 
heard by such a multitude of people, and his strength 
of utterance was so jiowerfnl and inexhaustible, that 
he often spoke a whole day without being tired. 

xYfter he had gained his cause, he returned to his 
former studies and silence. To strengthen his con¬ 
stitution, be used the most laliorious exercise. He 
accustomed himself to go bare-headed both in the 
hottest and the coldest weather, and travelled on 
foot at all seasons of the yc^ar. His friendH who tra¬ 
velled with him made use of horses, ami he joined 
sometimes one and sometimes another for conversa- 

t 

4 
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tion, as he went along. In times of sickness, his. 
patience and abstinence were extraordinary. If he 
happened to have a fever, he spent the whole 'day 
alone, suffering no person to approach him till he 
found a sensible change for the better. 

At entertainments they threw the ,dice for the 
choice of the messes j and if Cato lost the first choice, 
his fi lends generally offered it to him, but he always 
refused it “ Venus said he, ‘‘ forbids.” At 
first, he used to rise from the table after having drank 
once; but in process of time he came to love drink¬ 
ing, and would sometimes spend the whole night 
over his wine. This his friends excused hy saying. 

That the business of the state employed him 
“ throughout tlie day, and left him no time for con- 
“ versation, and therefore he passed his evenings ki 
“ discourse with the philosophers.” And, when one 
Memmius said in company “ That Cato spent whole 
“nights in drinking;” Cicero retorted,*’“ But you 
“ cannot say, that he spends whole days in gaming.” 

Cato perceived that a great reformation was want¬ 
ing in the manners and customs of his country, and 
fc>r that reason he determined to oppose the corrupt 
fashions, which tljen prevailed. He observed, for 
instance, that the richest and brightest purple was 
the most worn, and therefore he went in black. Nay, 
he often appeared in public after dinner, bare-footed- 
and without his gown. Not, that he affected to be 
talked of for that singularity ; but he did it by way 
of learning to be ashamed of nothing but what was 
really shameful, and not to regard what depended 
onl} on the estimation of the world®. 


® The most fiivouvable cast upon thodice was called ‘Venus.* (L.) 
To tills Horace alludes, Od. I. vi. 18., III. vii. 25.; upon which latter 
passage Cruquius informs us, in talario hefo, qui talis quaternis con* 
viabatf * Venus* erai manda singuli taU diverse rndtu apparebant i 
contra in tcsi^rarh) ttim tribus tesseris ludebantf ejt numerus tersena- 
> fiUJf ^mmiis eratjactus vel^ * Venm»* See a former note.* 

■ 9 ’Piis priocij^e, . however, he^arried and there a|e few 

he wore ceresfiajly t^eghito distmguisb. 
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, A large estate falling to him by tlic death of a 
couan-german of the same name, he converted it 
into money, to the amount of a hundred tadents^ 
and, when any of his friends wished to borrow a sum* 
he lent it to them without interest. If he could not 
otherwise su|)ply them, lie suffered even liis own land 
and slaves to be mortgaged for them to the treasury. 

He never knew any woman before his marriage; 

* and when he thought himself of a proper age for that 
state, he entered into a treaty with Lepida, who had 
before been contracted to Metellus Scipio, but upon 

- Scipio*s having broken his engagement Was thefi at 
liberty. • Before the marriage however could take 
place, Scipio repented, and by his unremitting assi^ 
diiities recovered the lady’s favour. Provoked at 
this ill-treatment, Cato wished to apply to tlie laWs 
for redress; and as his friendlover-ruled him in that 

• respect, youthful resentment impelled him to write 
some iambics against Scipio, which liad all the keen. 
nes» of Archilochus without his indelicate scur. 
rility. 

After this, he married Atilia the daughter of So- 
ranus, who was the first, but not the only woman he 
ever knew. In this respect Laelius, the friend of 
Scipio Africanus, was happier than lie " ; for in tlie 
course of a long life he had only one wife, and no in-* 
tercourse wdth any other woman. 

In the Servile War I mean that with Spartaciis, 
Gelliiis was general; and Cato served ui it as a vo* 
Junteer, for the sake of his brother Caepio, who was 
at that time a tribune: but he could not distinguish 


than what is essentially vicious, and what may be innocently followed, 
in the usages of tlic world.* 

i *« This sarcastic writer by his verses drove Lycambes, of whoso 
daughter he had been disappointed in marriage, to hang himself. 
Jjee Hor. Ep. I. xix. 25., A. P, 79, He was nearly contemporary 
with Romulus.* 

** Plutaroh seemsito us to have spoken thus from his 

own experience, of the happing of the oonjagal echMiexion long 
contitiued witli an affectionate wife. 

R* C. 73—'71» See the IJfe of Craasuii, HI, 457. not (13.) 
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his vivacity and courage as he wished, because tho 
war was ill conducted. Amidst the effeminacy and 
luxury however which then prevailed in the army, 
he paid so much regard to discipline, and when oc¬ 
casion served behaved with so much spirit and valour, 
as well as coolness and capacity, that he^ appeared 
no degree inferior to Cato the Censor. Gellius i\:iade 
him an offer of distinguished military rewards and 
honours, but he would not accept or allow of them: 
“ I have done nothing,” said he, “ that deserves 
“ such notice.” 

These things made him pass for a man of a strange 
and singular turn. Besides, when a law was enacted, 
that no man who solicited any office should take no- 
menclators along witli him, he was the only one 
that obeyed it; lor, when he applied for a tribune's 
commission in the arJny, he had previously made 
himself master of the names of all the citizens. Yet 
for this he was envied, even by those b^ whom he 
was praised upon the occasion. The more they con¬ 
sidered tlie excellence of Jiis conduct, the more pain 
if gave them to think how hard it was to imitate. 

With a tribune’s commission he was sent into Ma- 
cedon, w'hcre Rubrius the praetor had the coipmand. 
His wife, upon his departure, was in great distress; 
and we are told that Muiiatius one of his friends, in 
order to comfort lier, said, “ Chcerly, Atilia; 1 will 
f* take care of your husband.” “ By all means,” 
answered Cato. At the end of the first day’s march, 
after they had supped, he observed ; “ Come, Muua- 

tius, that you may the better perform your pro- 
“ raise to Atilia, you shall not leave me either day 
“ or night.” In consequence of which, he ordered 
two beds in his own tent, and made a pleasant im¬ 
provement upon the matter; for as Munatius coii- 


— Servum mi dictet nouiinn, la/vum 

QiiiJbdtatmtuSf el cogat ham jtmdcia dextram 

JPorrigere.^ (Hot, Ep. I. vi. 50.) 


Cicero (pro Miira*n, xxxvi.) charges Cato widi having hi$ 
habes nomenclatGrcm I 
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stantly slept by him, it was not he that look care of 
Cato, but Cato who took care of him. 

Cato carried along with liim fifteen slaves, two 
freedmen, and four of his friends. These rode on 
horseback, and he always went on foot; yet lie kept 
up with tlicin, and conversed witli them all by turns. 
Wheh he joined the army, wliich consisted of several 
legions, llubriu« gave him tlic command ot'oiie. In 
’ this post, he thought it nothing great or extruordi- 
uary to be distinguished singly by his own virtue j it 
yyas his ambition to render all the troops, that were 
under his care, like himself. Yfitli this view, though 
he lessefled nothing of the authority which might in¬ 
spire fear, he called in the support of reason to it’s as- 
sistancc. Hy instruction and persuasion, as well as by 
rt?wards and punishments, he Ibrmcd them so well, that 
it was hard to say whether his troo])s were more peace¬ 
able or more warlike, more valiant or more just. They 
were dreacfful to their enemies, and courteous to 
theis allies ; afraid to do a dishonourable thing, and 
not afraid to do any thing in pursuit of honest praise. 

Hence, though honour and fiune were not his ob¬ 
jects, they fiowed in upon him: he was held in uni¬ 
versal esteem, and had the entire ])ossession of his 
soldiers’ hearts. For, whatever he commanded others 
to do, he was the first to do lumseif. In his dress, 
his manner of living, and his marching, he resembled 
the private more than the olHcer; and at the same 
time in virtue, iii dignir,y of mind, and in strength of 
eloquence he lar cxcccdcil all that had the name of 
generals. By these means, he insensibly gained the 
aftections of his troops. And indeed virtue docs not 
attract imitation, except the person who gives the 
pattern be beloved, as well as esteemed. Those, 
who praise good men without loving them, only pay 
a respect to their name, without either sincereiy ad¬ 
miring tlicir virtue, or having any inclination to fol¬ 
low their example. 

Af that fiine lived at Pergamus a Stoic philosopher, 
named Athenodorus and surnained Cordylio, in high 
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reputation for his knowledge. He was now grov\fn 
old, and had long resisted the applications of princes 
and other great men, who wished to draw him to 
tlicir courts by olfers of their friendship and rery 
considerable appointments.' Cato thence concluded, 
that it would be in vain to WTite or send any messen* 
ger to him ; and as the laws gave him leave df ab¬ 
sence foi' two months, he sailed to Asia and applied 
to him in person, in confidence that his accomplish¬ 
ments would carry his poiht. Neither was he disftpi 
pointed. By his arguments and the charms of his 
convei'sation he drew him from his purpose, and 
brought him back with him to the camp j as happy 
and as proud of his success, as if he had made a more 
valuable capture, or performed a more glorious ex¬ 
ploit than tlmse of Pom})ey and Lucullus, who wefre 
then subduing the provinces and kingdoms of the 
east. 

While he was with the army in Maefedon, lie re¬ 
ceived information by letter, that his brother Oeepio 
bad fallen sick at iEniis in Thrace. The sea was 
extremely rough, and no large vessel could be pro¬ 
cured- He ventured however to sail from Thessalo- 
nica in a small passage-boat, with two friepds and 
three servants, and having very narrowly escaped 
drowning, arrived at JEnus just after Caepio had 
expired. Upon this occasion, Cato showed the sen¬ 
sibility of a brother, rather than the fortitude of a 
philosopher. He wept, he groaned, he embraced 
the dead body; and, beside these and other tokens 
of the deepest sorrow, he expended vast sums upon 
his iinerd. The spices and rich robes that were 
burnt with him were very costly, and he erected a 
momimeftt for him of Thasian marble in the Forum 

** JEnWf Itod. Rno, was> akuated near the eaaterir mouth ths 
Hebrua,; 'I heaudoni^ mentioned below, wa| a MaeedoniaB city, 
apcieu|ly called Tberma (Aorf. Saloniki) on the Therajude gulf,* and 
hod, Thapso cx Taeso, an island celebrated fi»r ifa quarries 
ma^e, (^ppoaidic to-the mouth of the KeaniB off the 
vosttef'piirafie-' Elia, H. N. xatxfi' 
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at JEnus, whicli amauntcd ta not less tlian eight 
talents. 

Sdmc condemned these things as little congruous 
to the modesty and simplicity, which Cato had in 
general piofesscd; but tlfty did iK)t perceive, tliat 
with all his iymness and inflexibility to the solicita- 
tions«of pleasure, of terror, and of importunity, he 
had great tenderness and sensibility in his nature. 
'Many cities and princes sent presents of considerable 
value, ill order to do honcTur to his obsequies, but he 
would not accept any thing in money. All that he 
would receive were spices and stufts, and those too 
only on condition of ])a} ing their full price. 

He was left co-heir with Caepio’s daughter to his 
estate; but when they came to divide it, he would, 
not charge any part of the funeral-expenses to her 
account. Yet though he acted so honourably m that 
» aftair, and continued in the same upright path, there 
was one^^ who scru{)led not to assert, that he passed, 
liis brother’s ashes through a sieve, iu search of the: 
gold that might have been melted down. Surely that 
writer thought himself above being called to any ac¬ 
count for his pen, as w ell as for his sword! 

Upon the expiration of his commission, Cato was- 
honoured at his departure, not only with the common 
good wishes for liis health and praises of his conduct, 
but with tears and the most aflectionate embraces; 
the soldiers spread their garments in his way, and 
kissed his hands : instances of esteem, which few ge¬ 
nerals met with Irom the Romans in those times! 

But before he returned to Rome, to solicit a share 
in the administration, he resolved to visit Asia, and 
observe with his owm eyes the manners, customs, and 
strength of every province. At the same time he 
was desirous to oblige Deiotarus king of Galatia^, 
who on account of the engagements of hospitality 
that had subsisted between himself apd Cato’s father^ 
had given him a most pressing invitation. 

I,, 

* 

Julius Caesar in bis * Anti-Cato.* 

1 
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His manner of travelling was as follows: Early 
each morning he sent his baker and his cook to the 
place where he intended to lodge the ensuing night. 
These entered the town ig a very modest and civil 
manner; and if they found there no friend or ac¬ 
quaintance of Cato or his famil}% tliey engaged lodg¬ 
ings for him, and prepared his supper at an”imi, 
without giving any one the least trouble. If there 
happened to be no inn, they applied to the magis¬ 
trates for quarters, and were always satisfied with 
those assigned to them. Very often they were not 
believed to be Cato’s servants, but entirely disre¬ 
garded because they did not assail the magistrates 
with clamours and menaces; so that their master 
frequently arrived, before they could procure lodg¬ 
ings. It w’as still worse, when Cato himself made hfs 
appearance; for the townsmen, seeing him seat him¬ 
self on the luggage without sjicaking a word, took 
him for a man ot’a mean and dastardly spifit. Some¬ 
times however he would send to the magistrates,<ind 
“ Wretches, why do not you learn a pro})er hos- 
pitality ? You will not find all (hat apply to you, 
** Catos. Do not then by your ill-treaimcnt furnish 
occasions of exerting their autlioi ity, to tbo.se who 
only seek a pretence to take from you by violence, 
“ what you give with so much reluctance.” 

In Syria, we arc told, lie met with a ludicrous ad¬ 
venture. When he came to Antioch, he saw a iiiini- 
ber of people ranged in good order without the gates. 
On one side of the way stood the young men in their 
mantles, apd on the other the boys in their best at- 
tire. Some wore white robes, and had crowns upon 
their heads: these were the priests, and the magis¬ 
trates. Cato, imagining that this magnificent recep¬ 
tion.' was intended to do him honour, began to be 
angry witlf his servants, who had been sent forward, 
for not having prevented such a compliment. Ke- 

** A]^ni s0rmm hum pse. ^omini pauperis miscrique. Ter. 
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vcrtheless, lie desired his friends to alight, and walk¬ 
ed with them toward tlicsc Aritiochians. When they 
werh near enough to be spoken to, the master of the 
ceremonies, an elderly man with a staff and a crown 
in his hand, addressed himself first to Cato; and 
without so pinch as saluting him inquired, “ How 
“ fan Demetrius was behind, and when he might be 
“ expected/* Demetrius was Pompey’s freedman ; 
and, as the eyes of all the world were then fixed up¬ 
on Ponqiey, they paid more respect to this lavourile 
of his, than he had any right to claim. Cato*s friends 
were sebied with such a fit of laughter, that they 
could not recover themselves, as they ])assed through 
the crowd. Cato himself in some confusion cried 
out, “ Alas poor city !” and said not another w'ord 
Afterward however he used always to laugh, when¬ 
ever he told the storv. 

. But Pompey took care to prevent the people of 
Asia from •making any more mistakes of tliis kind, 
for want of knowing Cato. For Cato on his arrival 
at Ephesus going to pay his respects to Pompey, as 
his superior in age and dignity, and as the com¬ 
mander of* such large armies ; Pompey, when he saw 
him at some distance, did not ivait to receive him 
sitting,* but rose up to meet him; and gave him his 
hand with the utmost cordiality. He said much like¬ 
wise in commendation of his virtue, while he was 
present, and spoke still more freely in his praise upon 
his departure. Ev ery one after tins paid the highest 
attention to Cato, and he ivas admired for vvliat had 
previously exposed him to contempt; for they could 
now see, that his sedate and subdued conduct was 
the efibet of his greatness of mind. Besides, it w^as 
visible that Pompcy*s behaviour to him was the con¬ 
sequence rather of respect, than of love; and that, 
though he expressed his admiration of him while pre¬ 
sent, he was gfad ivhen he was gone. For the other 
young Romans, that came to see him^ he pressed 


* See the Life of Pompey, Vol. IV. p. 
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much to stay, and spend some time with him* To 
Cato alone he gave no such invitation ; but, as if Ke 
felt himself during his stay under some restraiAt in 
his proceedings, readily dismissed him. Of all tlie 
Romans however that returned to Rome, to Cato 
alone he recommended his wife and children, who 
indewl were his relations. 

His fame now flying before him, the cities in his 
way anxiously strove which should do him most ho¬ 
nour by invitations, entertainments, and every other 
mark of regard. Upon these occasions, Cato used 
to desire his friends to look well after him, lest he 
should verify Curio’s saying. Curio, w’ho ^was one 
of his particular friends and compiinioiis, but disap¬ 
proved his austerity, asked him one day; “ Whether 
“ he meant to visit Asia, when his time of serviec 
“ was expired ?” Cato replied, “ Yes, certainly.” 
Uimn which Curio said, “ 1 am glad of thatj you* 
** will return a little more practicablensing an ex¬ 
pressive Latin word to tliat purpose« 
Deiota^ iis king of Galatia, being far advanced in 
years, had sent for Cato, with a design to recommend 
his children and all his family to his protection. As 
soon as he came, he offered him a variety of valuable 
presents, and urged him strongly to accept them j 
which importunity so much displeased him, that 
though he came in the evening, lie stayed dnly that 
night, and went away at the third hour the next 
morning. After he liad^roceeded a day’s journey, 
he found at Pcssinus a still greater number of pre¬ 
sents, with letters entreating him to receive them; 
or if you refuse for yourself,” said Deiotarus, ** at 
least allow them to be taken by your friends, who 
««deserve some reward for their services, and yet 
cannot expect it out of your own estate.” Cato 
however would give them no such permission, though 

’ if < 

, Supposed la have been mansuetior. As Cato understood it in 
ajdisadvantageo# sense, have rendered it by die word * practica¬ 
bly which the Idea. s. 
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he ohsejrved that some of them cast a longing eye 
that way, and were visibly chagrined, “ Corrup- 

tidn,” said he, “ will never want a pretence: but 
“ you shall be sure to share with me, w hatever I can 
“ get with justice and honour.” He, therefore, re¬ 
turned Deiot^rus his presents. 

When he was about to embark for Brundusiiim, his 
friends advised him to put Caepio’s remains on board 
•another vessel ; but he declared, “ that sooner 
“ than part with them he would part w’ith his life,” and 
sp.set sail. This particular ship however, it is said, 
happened to be in great danger, though all the rest 
had a tolerable passage. 

After his return to Home, he spent his time either 
in conversation with Athenodorus at home, or in the 
F<H’um in the service of his friends. Though he was 
of a proper age to offer himself for the quaestorship, 
•he would not solicit it, till he had qualified himself 
for that office by studying all the laws relative to it, 
making inquiries of such as were experienced in it; 
and thus gaining a thorough knowledge of iUs whole 
intention and process. Immediately upon his enter¬ 
ing on it, he introduced a considerable reformation 
among the secretaries and other officers of the trea¬ 
sury. The public papers, and the rules of court, 
were what they were well versed in ; and as young 
quaestors were continually coming into the direction, 
who were ignorant of the laws and records, the un¬ 
der-officers took upon them 15ot only to instruct, but 
to dictate to them, and were in fact quaestors them¬ 
selves. This abuse Cato corrected. He applied 
himself indeed with great vigour to tlie business, and 
had not only the name and honour, but thoroughly 
mJidm:stood every thing belonging to that depart- 

^ Froai a pr^aleat superstition, that a dead body on board a ship 
would raise a storm. Plutarch, by using the word * hsp>eiied • just 
heW» ahovrs that he did not ooacur in this con^ecratea absurdity. 

The le«l age of becoming qusestor was thirty-one, j»dUe tliirty- 
8ix,praBtor^irty-eight, and consul fosty^two. But Cato bad not 
yet ffie lowest of these dotes,ft' 
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ment. Hence he made use of the secretaries only 
as servants, in their true capacity; correcting some¬ 
times wilful abuses, and sometimes mistakes originat¬ 
ing in ignorance. As the licence in which they had 
hitherto lived had rendered them refractory, and they 
hoped to secure themselves by flaltcripg the other 
quaestors, they boldly withstood Cato. He tlierefbre 
dismissed tlie principal of them, whom he had de¬ 
tected Ill a fraud in the division of an estate. Against' 
another, he lodged an indictment for forgery. His 
defence was undertaken bv Lutatius Catulws, then 
censor, a man whose anlhority was supported not 
only by his high office, but still more by his reputa¬ 
tion ; for injustice and regularity of life, he had dis¬ 
tinguished himself above all the Romans of Iiis time. 
He was also a friend and a favourer of Cato, on ac¬ 
count of his upright conduct, yet in this cause he 
opposed him. Perceiving himself in the wrong, he . 
had recourse to entreaties : but Cato wcfuld not suf¬ 
fer him to proceed, and on his persisting took occa¬ 
sion to say, “ It would be a great disgrace to you, 
("atulus, the censor and inspector of our lives and 
manners, to be turned out of court by my lictors.”. 
Catulus gave him a look, as if he intended to have 
replied: he did not speak however, but either 
through auger or shame went off silent and much dis- 
conceited. Nevertheless, the man was not con- 
<lemned. As the number of voices against him ex¬ 
ceeded those for him only by one, Catulus craved 
the assistance of Marcus Loliius, Cato^s collegiie 
who liiough he had been prevented by sickness from 
attending the trial, upon this application was brought 
irf a litter into court, and gave the casting voice in 
favour of the defendant. Yet Cato would not f estore- 
him to Ills employment, or pay him his stipend j for 
lie considered tne partial suffrage of Loliius as a 
thing of po account. / , * 

The s'ecrefari<3S'thus humbled and subdued, he' 
.du'ecrion the public papers and finances, 
into Iiis 4?vvn hand. " Byjjtbe^ means, he quickly. 
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f«ndet^d the treasury more resp^ectable than 
donate itself j and it was commonly thought, as well 
as said,that Cato had given the quaestorship all the 
dignity of the consulate. For having made it. his 
business to find out all the debts of Tong etantiiug 
due from private persons to the public, and what thfe 
pubiid was indebted to private persons in return, he 
.settled these affairs in such a manner, that the com¬ 
monwealth could no longer either do or suffer any 
iyury in that respect; strictly demanding and in¬ 
sisting on the payment of whatever was owing to the 
state, and at the samfetimc readily and freely satisfy* 
ing all who had claims upon it. This naturally gain¬ 
ed him reverence among the people* when they saw 
many obliged to pay who had hoped never to have 
been called to account, and many receiving debts 
which they had renounced as desperate. His prede- 
"cessors had pften, through interest or persuasion, ac¬ 
cepted false bills and pretended orders of senatfe; 
but nothing of that kind escaped Cato. There Was 
one order in particular, whicii he suspected to bfe 
forged; and though it had many witnesses to sup¬ 
port it, he would not allow it, till the consuls came 
and declared it upon oath. 

There Had been a number of assassins employed 
in the last proscription, to whom Sylla ““ had giveti 
twelve thousand drachmas for each head tliey 
brought him. These were considered by all the 
world as most execrable villains; yet no man had 
ventured to bring them to justice. Cato, however, 
summoned all who had received the pMic moneys 
for such unjust services, and made them refund; in¬ 
veighing at the same time, with equid reason 
severity, Against their impious and abominable 
Those wretches, thus disgraced as it were gt#- 
jndged, were afterward indicted for mufther 
the iudg^» punished them ai^ they 
of people r^oiced at 
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-they thought they saw the tyranny rooted out 
it’s instruments, and Sylla himself capitally punished 
in the death of his ministers. 

The people were also delighted with his indefatt* 
gable diligence; for he always came to the treasury 
before his collegues, and was the last that left it. 
'There was no assembly of the people, or meet'fog of 
the senate, which he did not attend, in order to keep, 
a watchful eye upon all partial remissions of fines and 
duties, and all unreasonable grants. Thus having 
cleared the exchequer of informers and all such ver- 
min, and filled it with treasure, he showed that it 
was possible for the government to be rich without 
oppressing the subject. At first, this conduct of his 
was very obnoxious and odious to his collegues, but 
in time it became highly agreeable: because by Re¬ 
fusing to give away any of the public money, or to 
make any partial determination, he incurred Uie rage* 
of disappointed avarice for them all j and to the im^ 
.portumty of solicitation they were enabled to teply, 
that they could do nothing without the consent qf 
Cato. 


The last day of his office, he was conducted home 
by almost the whole body of citizens. But he was 
informed on the way that some of the principal men 
in Rome, who had great influence with Marcellus, 
were besieging him in the treasury, and pressing him 
to make out an order for sums which they pretended 
be due to them. Marcellus from bis childhood 
been the friend of Cato, and a good quaestor 
while he acted with him; but when he acted alone, 
:;b®,was too much influenced by personal regards fm 
^ m^^oners, and by a natural inclination to oblige, 
therefore, immediately turned b^k; and find- 
hig that M^rceUns, had already suffered to be 

j|ireva%d,,ujj«m foiipke out the qrde^ jc^q4 ior 
.Air%istei^ap|.i6rbse^ it, Marcellus all,tWwIule 

m epnt^t i^th this, he 

; had^t^h,hii|i^:to his own 

either 
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tli€ti or afterward, but continued the same friendship 
and intimacy with him to the last. 

• After the time of his quasstorship was expired, 
Cato still turned a vigilant eye toward the treasury. 
He had bis servants there, daily minuting down the 
proceedings f and he spent much time himself in 
perusing the public accounts from the time of Sylla 
,to his own, a copy of which he had purchased for five 
talents. 

Whenever the senate was summoned to meet, he 
- was the first to attend, and the last to withdraw; and 
frequently, while the rest were slowly assembling, 
he would sit down and read, holding his gown before 
his book; neither would he ever be out of town, 
when there was a general summons of attendance. 
Pompey, discovering that in all his unwaiTantable 
attempts he must find a severe and inexorable oppo- 
'nent in Catq, whenever he had a point of that kind 
to carry, threw in his way either the cause of some 
friend to plead, or some arbitration or other business 
to-call off his attention. But Cato soon perceived 
the snare, and rejected all the applications of his 
friends j declaring that, when the senate was to sit, 
he would never undertake any other concern. For 
his attention to the affairs of government was not, 
like that of some odiers, guided by the views of 
honour or profit, or left to mere chance or humour; 
but he thought a good citizen ought to be as solicit¬ 
ous aboutthe public, as a bee is about iicr hive., <F0r 
this reason he~ desired his friends, and others with 
whom he had connexions in the provinces, to give 
kind an account of the edicts, important decisions, 
and ali other principal business there transacted. \ 

He made a point of opposing Clodius, the seditious 
demage^ue, who was always bringing fotwatd 

law oi: ,change ^nstitiitipi!, or ae^ 

priests and v^stal^f to thV ’ Among 

the nSt Fafria T^ent% the s|st# of 
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of these injured MOple so wdl, 
torced to withdraw in extreine confu^on, and 
the city. Wh^ Cicero came to return him tbeni^ 
he s^i “ You must thank your country, ^ose 
« service if the spring that guides all my actions, 
ftis reputation became at last so greait, that a cer- 
orator in a cause where only one witne^ was 

Suced, said to tiie judges, « ' 

« single man is insufficient, even if that man were 
Cato.” Jt grew indeed into a kind ^ • 

^en people were speaking of strange and 

to sayj I would not believe it, on the au- 

‘rthorlty even of Cato himself.” 

jH man profuse in his expenses, and in all inspects 
of a Worthless character, taking upon him one day 
ipnak m the senate in praise of 
aol^ety) Amnspus rose up and said, ^ 

endw to he^ a man that eats and dfir^s like 
« Ccassus, and builds Kke LucuUus, oretending to 
“ taHc like C^to®^ Hence others who were diMO- 
Inte and abandoned in their lives, but preserved a 
gravity and austerity in their discourse, came by way 
(;^.ddk:ulc to be called ‘ Catos.* 

His frna^ds advised him to offer himsdf ^ the 
tdbune^ip; but he thought it was nf 
« An office of such power and authwty, he said, e 

« considered as a Violent medicine, which ought only 

tp 1^ used in cases of necessity.** at that time 

^ be had no public business to engage him, he 

books and philosophers along with him, and set 
mt ffnr I^ucania, where he had an estate and ^ 
country':retreat. By fihe way 
^ of horses, carriages, and semnts b^on^ 

Wk^sfeund) to Metellus Nepos, who wasiWg to 
to a||>ly ^rthe tribunesUip- This 
a slii pd .1, be j?epalned ^r some time mi deep tbe^ht, 

' f n 1 * w' ^ ’ { '* 
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then gave his people ^rden to turn back. To 
bia IHends, who were Burprised at this conduct, be 
•atd j ** &OW ye not that Met^Uus is ibruiidable, 
•* even in' his stupidity ? He now follows the coun-> 
** sels of Pompey; the slate prostrate before 
him; and he will foil upon it, and crush it with the 
foit» of a thunderbolt. Is this, then, a' time for 
^ ** the pursuit of rural amusements ? Let us rescue 

* “ our liberties, or die in their defence!” Upon the 
remonstrance of his friends, however, he proceeded 
to his form; and, after a short stay there, returned 
to the city. He arrived in the evening, and early 
the nexlf morning went to the Forum, to offer him¬ 
self as tk candidate for the tribuneship in opposition 
"to Metellus: for to oppose is the nature of tliat 
office, and it’s power is chiefly negative; insomuch, 
that the dissent of a single voice is sufficient to annul 

* a measure, in which the whole assembly beside has 
concurred. * 

Cato was, at first, attended by only a small num¬ 
ber of bis friends; but as soon as bis Intentions be¬ 


came public, he was immediately surrounded by all 
the men of honour of his acquaintance, who gave 
.him the strongest encouragement, and solicited him 
to apply for the tribuneship, not as it might imply a 
favour conforred upon himself, but as it would be an 
hemour and an advantage to his fellow-citizens: ob¬ 


serving at the same time that, though it had been 
frequently in his power to have obtained this office 
without the trouble of opposition, yet he now stepped 
forth, regardless not only of that ttoulde, but even 
of personal danger, when the liberties of hiS County* 
were at stake. Such was the zeal and eagerne^ of 
the^people pressing around him, that it was with foe 
utmo^difficulty he made his way to the Forum.! „ 
B^g appointed tribun^,V^^h Met^Qus 


the rest, he observe that grebt conniption had cre]^ 
mto foe consular elec^ns. :Upotf he 

Conciudeda„^evi^ Wrg« to foel^o^le^ by ratming 
an oathii Ka? wniiM prbi^ute . w who 

0 . , 
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should olFend in that my. He took care howev^ 
thatSilanus% who had married his rister Seryilia, 
^ould be excepted. But against Muraena, who 
means of bribery had carried the consulship at the 
same time with Silanus, he laid an information. By 
the laws of Rome^ the person impeached has the 
power to set a guard upon his accuser, that he may 
have no opportunity of supporting a false accusation 
by private arrangements before the trial. When the 
person, who had been appointed Mura&na*s officer 
upon this occasion, observed the liberal and candid 
conduct of Cato, and that he sought only to sup¬ 
port his information by fair and open evidence, he 
was' so struck with the excellence and dignity of his 
character, that he would frcqueiitiy wait upon him in 
the. Forum or at his house, and alter inquiring whe¬ 
ther or not he intended to proceed that day in the 
business of the information, if Cato answered in the 
negative, he made no scruple of leaving him. When 
the trial came on, Cicero, who was then consul and 
Mursena’s advocate, by way of jdaying upon Cato; 
threw out many pleasant things against the Stoics and 
their paradoxical philosophy. This occasioned no 
small mirih among the judges; upon which CJato only 
observed with a smile, to those who stood next to him, 
that Rome had indeed a most laughter-raising con¬ 
sul^®. Mursena acted a creditable and judicious pai’t, 

t »» Frou* this passage it would appear, that Plutarch supposed 
Cato aipable oi’sacrificing principle to family connexions. [It was 
hot thus that Phocicn felt, when he refused to screen Charicles, and 
..Jiatd; * I ,made you my son-in-law only for just and honourable pur- 
pojses.* [See p. 26.* j But the fault lies rather in the hiatorlan, 
'Jdtaa in thdl tribune. For, is it to be supposed, that the rigid virtue 
‘‘^fCatO'shouid have descended to the mo.’itabnoxious-cli'CuiiistaDces 
ot'prediiection ? It is not possible to have a stronger ia^nce of his 
integrity, than his having refused the alliance of Potnpey the Great; 

tb% re^al was impolitic, and attended with ill consequences 
t 6 the state* 

^ Hie Htonch ahd Engll^ translators bai4 It, * a plealant coa- 
41 ^.* JJut conyfey the sarcasm tlwt Cato nieawt. ‘ Ai- 

On ‘the paradoxes.of thflt Stoics,* 

iioo'Cic. P^adi; io^ t^vok X)emo6the#» aii4'0berQ com- 

■■ ■ 
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with regard to Cato; for after he was acquitted of 
the charge which he had brought against him, he 
consulted him upon all Occasions of importance dur- 
dug his consulship, respected him for his sense and 
virtue, and indeed showed him every mark of ho¬ 
nour and confidence throughout the whole of his ad- 
miniatration. Cato, on the bench and in council, 
was the most rigid dispenser of justice; but, in pri- 
* vate society, he was affable and humane. 

Even before he was appointed tribune in Cicero’s 
consulship, he supported that magistrate in a most 
seasonable manner, by many excellent measures dur¬ 
ing the turbulent times of Catiline. This man, it is 
well known, meditated nothing less than a total sub- 
" Version of the Roman state; but, by the spirited 
counsels and conduct of Cicero, he was obli^d to 
fly from Rome without having effected his purpose. 

. Lcntulus and Cethegiis however, with the rest of the 
conspirators, after having reproached Catiline for his 
timidity and the feebleness of his enterprises, re¬ 
solved to distinguish themselves at least more effect¬ 
ually. Their scheme was to burn the city, and de¬ 
troy the empire by the revolt of the colonies and by 
foreign wars. Upon the discovery of this conspiracy, 
Cicero ’(^s we have observed in his Life) called a 
council; when the first speaker, Silanus, gave it as 
his opinion, that the conspirators should be punished 
with the utmost rigour. This opinion was adopted 
by the rest, till it came to Caesar. That eloquent 
man, whose ambitious principles it suited rather to 
encourage than to suppress innovations and dis¬ 
turbances, urged, in his usual persuasive manner * 
the propriety of allowing the accused the privilege 
of trial, and that they should only be taken into cus¬ 
tody. 'This measure many of the senate, who were 
under apprehensions from tlje people, thpught it pru¬ 
dent to adopt; and even Sflapus retracted, anja d-- 
dared he meant nothing more than Jnaprisoument, 
tiiat being the rigorous punii^m^nt a Ro¬ 
man citizen could suffer. \ ^ 
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IMs dhaQge of sentitndats in tiiosd whd spdke Ibist 
tPiks Allowed rest, who all strongly recom^ 

mMer measures. But Cato, who was "of a 
eoid:rary opinion, deiended it with the greatest vehe-^ 
Btence, eloquence, and energy. He reproached 
limus ^r Ids pusillanimity in ha\ing alt^ed his reso* 
yhk>n« He attacked Ca3sar, and charged him with 
aJ^ci^t design oi subverting the government, under 
the plausible appearance of mitigatory speeches and 
llumanc ^nduct; and o£ intimidating likewise the 
aenate, even in a case where he had to fear for his 
own |mrson, and in which he might deem it mi in« 
stance of great good fortune, if he himself could he 
exempted fbom the imputation and suspicion of 
gnilh*^He» who had openly and daringly attempted 
SO rescue from justice the enemies of the state, and 
shown that, far from having any compassion ibr his 
country when on the brink of destruction, he could 
even pity and plead for the unnatmal wretches who 
bad medicated it’s ruin, and grieve that their punish¬ 
ment should prevent their design. This, it is said^ 
is the Only oration of Cato’s extant. Cicero had se¬ 
lected a number of the quickest writers, whom he had 
taught the art of a^reviating words by characters, 
and had placed them in different pairts of the seuate- 
hoiise* Before his consulate, they had no short-hand 
liters Cato carried bis point; and it was de¬ 
creed, in conformiw to his opinion, that the con- 
' should sufmr capital punishment. 

^'4t is our intention to exhibit an accurate pic- 
of the mind and manners of Cato, the least cir- 
that may contribute to mark them, ought 
jlot Idesc^e our notice. While he was warmly con- 
te^pg his point with C^ssar, and the eyes of the 
wMe senate were upon the disputants, it is^akl that 
wis bfought in and delivered to Csssar. Cato 

and him with 

' f sluNTt-htiiid wpto* were fivst <1^- 

% Oicerci,^|$uriaf f)i» cojit«detet in of l^nrgenn: 

refet ^hcovery. «f the art ‘te hw,fr^<fwi|ca' '■ 
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sotme traitorous design; and it was moved in the 3e« 
n'ate, that the billet snould be read aloud. Cssar de¬ 
livered it to Cato, who stood near him; and the latn 
ter had no- sooner cast his eye upon it, than he per- 
eetved it to be in the hand-writing of his own sister 
Servilia, who was passionately in love with Csesafi 
and 4iad been debauched by him. He therefore 
threw it back to Caesar, saying, “ Take it, you sot,** 

* and w'^ent on with his discourse. Cato was always 
unfbrtunate among the wbmen. This Servilia was 
infamous for her commerce with Caesar, and his other 
sister Servilia Was in still worse repute; for, thou^ 
man*ied«to Lucullus, one of the first men in Rome, 

^ by whom she also had a son, she had been divorced 
for her insufferable irregularities. But what was 
most disgraceful to Cato was, that the conduct of 
his own wife Atilia w'as by no means unexception- 
. aWe; and that, after having brought him two dhil- 
dren, he Wfts obliged to part with her. 

Upon his divorce from Atilia, he married Marcia the 
dau^terof Philip, a woman of good character; but 
this part of Cato’s life, like the plot in the diama, is 
involved and intricate. Thraseas % upon the autho¬ 
rity of l^unatius (Cato’s particular friend, who lived 
under the same roof with him), gives us the following 
account of the matter: Among the friends and ac¬ 
quaintance of Cato, some made a more open pro¬ 
fession of their sentiments than others. Of this class 
Quintus Hortensius, a man of great dignity and po¬ 
liteness, was one. Not contented merdy witli the 
friendship of Cato, he was desirous of a family-alli¬ 
ance witn him; and for this purpose scrupled not to 
request that his daught^ Portia, who was already 
married to Bibulus, and had two children by him* 
might he leht him, aa a fruitful soil for the pqtpose 
of propagation* The thipg iti^elf, he owned, was 
uncommon, but by no unnatural <^ impro- 

■* > f > 
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per. For why, should a woman in the flower of her 
age either continue useless, till she is ||ast chiM-bear<^ 
ing, or overburthen her husband with too large h fa- 
muy ? The mutual use of women (he added) in vir¬ 
tuous families would not only increase a virtuous off¬ 
spring, but strengthen and extend the intercourse of 
society. Besides, if Bibulus should be unwilling 
wholly to give up his wife, she should be restored, 
after she had done him the honour of an alliance to 
Cato by her pregnancy. Cato answered, that he had 
the highest regard for Hortensius’ friendship, but he 
couM not think of his application for another man’s 
wife. Hortensius, however, would not suffer the 
matter to rest here; but when he found he could not 
obtain Cato’s daughter, he applied for his wife, al¬ 
leging that she was yet a young woanan, and Cato»’s 
family already sufficiently large. This request he 
could not possibly have urged, upon a supposition 
that Cato had no regard for his wife ; for she was at 
that very time pregnant. Notwithstanding, the lat¬ 
ter, when he observed the violent inclination which 
Hortensius had to be allied to him, did not abso¬ 
lutely refuse him; but said, it was necessary to con¬ 
sult Marcia’s father, Philip, upon the occasion. To 
i Philip, therefore, application was made,. and his 
daughter was espoused lo Hortensius in the presence 
and with the consent of Cato“. These circum¬ 
stances ate not related in the proper order of time; 
iut, speaking of Cato’s connexion with the women, I 
was led to mention them. 


When the conspirators were executed, and Caesar 
^(wh% on account of the charges brought against 
■him in senate, was obliged to throw liimself'upon 
the people) had infused a spirit of insurrection into 
tl]^ worsl and lowest of the citizens, Catq», appre- 
^ ^^sive of the consequences, engaged the senate to 
^^ease miiltitude t^y a fiee-gift of corn. Tliis 


V. is attested by eiber {some of tbem 

; aot^ioti,, tkal we can only a^it^aad lamait it, as an 

xnolt infamous fact. See Ktmuli, Crit. 
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cpst twelve hundred and fifty talents a year; but it 
bad the desir^ effect®®. 

Metellus, upon entering on his office as tribune^ 
held several seditious meetings, and published an 
edict that Pompey should bring his troops into 
Italy, under*the pretext of saving the city from the 
atteiftpts of Catiline. Such was the pretence ; but 
his real design was, to surrender the state into that 
general’s hand$. 

Upon the meeting of tlfe senate, Cato, instead of 
treating Metellus with his usual asperity, mildly ex¬ 
postulated witli him, and even had recourse to en« 
treaty ; * intimating, at the same time, that his fa¬ 
mily ever supported the interests of the nobility. 
Metellus, who imputed Cato’s mildness to his fears, 
Was the more insolent upon that account, and most 
audaciously asserted that he would carry his purpose 
into execution, wliether the senate would or not. 
The voice,*the air, the attitude of Cato were changed 
in a!*moment; an d wit h all the force of eloquence 
he declared, “ That while he was living, Pompey 
should never enter armed into the city.” The se¬ 
nate neither approved of the conduct of Cato, nor 
of that, of Metellus. The latter they considered as a 
desperate and profligate madman, who had no other 
aim than the general destruction and confusion of 
the state. The virtue of Cato they regarded as a 
kind of enthusiasm, which would ever lead him to 
the adoption of violent measures in the cause of jus¬ 
tice and the laws. 

When the people came to vote for the edict, a 
number of aliens, gladiators, and slaves armed by 
Metellus appeared in the Forum. He followed 
also by several of the commons, who were solicitous 

I ■* < 

This is almost one>thiifd more ^han tlio sum, sai4 to have been 
expende44n the same! disifibutipn in the Life of Co^ar, XY. 366** 
and even there it is incredibly large. But whatever migt^ he the 
expense, die policy was bad'; for nothing more efi^ctnally weaken! 
the'Mdsef government, than this method of bribing the populace^* 
them jnsir^adideus nurses do chfidren. 
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to inftroducc ^mpey in the hope of n revoiatioji; 
and his cause was strengthened bjd^tbe prettorm 
pxmer of CsBsdr. Cato, on the other hand^ had the 
principal oitiz^s on his side; but they were ratheir 
sharers in the injury, than auxiliaries iii^t’s temmh 
!Flie danger to which he was exposed appeared no# 
ao imminent, that his family was under the utmost 
concern. Ihe greatest part of his fiiends add rela«' 
ttons came to his house in the evening, and basaed 
the night without either eating or sleeping. lAi #ife 
and sisters bewailed their misfortunes* with tears, 
while he himself spent the evening with the utmost 
conddence and tranquillity, encouraging the rest to 
imitate his example. He supped, and went to rest 
as usual ^ and slept soundly, till awaked by his ced^ 
legue Minutius Therm us. He then went to the 
Forum accompanied by few, but met by many, who 
advised him to take oare of his pemon. When he saw 
the temple of Castor surrounded by armdl men, die 
ateps occupied by gladiators, and Metellus himself 
seated on an eminence with Caesar, he turned round 
to bis friends, and asked, “ Which is the more con* 
" temptible; the savage disposition, or the coward* 
ice; of him who brings such an army agaijost one 
naked and unarmed ?** Upon this, ne proceeded 
to dieplhce with Thermus. Those who occupied the 
ateps fell liack to make way for him, but would 
no one eke to pas^ Munatius only with sotne difr 
icaliy he drew along with himand as soon as Im 
entered, he took his seat between Casssir and Met^ 
lu#thm so he might prevent their discourse. This 
etnlia^SKed them not a little, and what' added to 
'Wpleaity, was the countenance afnd approba* 
liaif timt^Cato received from all the honest men th^ 


present j who, whde they admired thodrm and.steady 
Iftsk so strongly mark^ in his aspect^ eUeoeiraged 
Itfm to |]iersetere in the <?abse of IiSiOrty, and nitutu* 
to exert themselves in hia support 
; at this, profiosbd tp ^ 
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no Jie wrested it out of his hand, Met^Um 
t&eo attempted to repeat it from ra^ory; but Ther* 
mus'om^ted Jiini, by putting his bmd upon bit 
mourn. When he found that t<K} ineffectuai, and 
perceived that the people were gone over to the op*- 
posite party,the ordered his armed men to make a 
riot, ^nd throw the whole into confusion. Upon this 
the people dispersed, and Cato was Icfr alone, ext 

* posedJto a storm of sticks and stones. But Murmna, 
though Cato had so lately laid an information s^ainst 
him, would not desert him. He defended him with 
his gown from the danger to which he was es^posed, 
entreated the mob to desist from their violence, and 

-atdength carried him off in his arms into the temple 
(d* Castor. Metellus finding the benches deserted, 
add his adversaries put to the rout, imagined that lie 
had gained his point, and again very modestly pro* 

* ceeded to confirm the edict. The opposition how* 
ever qoickly rallied, and advanced with shouts of 
the greatest courage and confidence. Metellus* fac¬ 
tion, supposing that by some means they had pro¬ 
cured arms, w'cre thrown into confusion, and imme¬ 
diately took to flight. Upon the dispersion of these,. 
Cato came forward, and b^ his encouragement and 
applause -established a considerable party against Me- 
tetius. The senate likewise voted, that Cato should 


at all events he supported; and that an edict, so preg-« 
nant with every thing pernicious to order and go<^ 
government, and which had even a tendency to civil 
war, should be opposed with the utmost vigour. 

Metellus, however, still maintained his daring re* 
solution; but finding his friend! intimidated by the 
unconquered spirit of Cato, he came suddenly 
the open court, assembled thepe(mle, said every thh^ 
which he thdu^t might render (^o odimis to them^ 
and dedared, that he would ha^nothing to db 
the axlritraiy pmeif^sef that man, or h^^conspK 
racy agaiasi rbnqiey, whose disgrace Rome 
one have severe occasion to 
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an account of these matters to Pompey. And Cato^ 
by ridding the commonwealth of this trouWespme 
tribune, and crushing, as it were, in him thegrowing^ 
power of that general, obtmned the highest reputa¬ 
tion. But what rendered him still more popular, 
was his having prevailed upon the senate to desist 
from their purpose of voting Metellus ‘ infanofbus,' 
and divesting him of the magistracy. His humanity 
and moderation, in not insulting a vanquished e^my, 
were admired by the people in general; while men 
of political sagacity could see, that he thought it 
prudent not to provoke Pompey too deeply/ 

Soon afterward, LucuIIus returned from the war, 
xrf which Pompey had the winding up and the gloi^, 
and being rendered obnoxious to the people by the 
impeachment of Caius Memmius, who opposed hifti 
more from a view of making his court to Pompey 
than from any personal hatred, incurred the risk 
of losing his triumph. Cato however, partly because 
Lucullus was allied to him by marrying his daugiiter 
Servilia, and partly because he thought the proceed¬ 
ings unfair, resisted Memmius, and thus exposed 
himself to ^extreme obloquy. But though divested 
of his tribunitial office, as of a tyrannical authority, 
he had still credit enough to banish Memmius from 
the courts and from the lists. Lucullus therefore, 
having obtained his triumph, attaclied himself to 
v^to, as ip the strongest bulwark against the power 
of Pompey. 

. When Pompey returned from the war, confident 
of hi$ interest at Itoie from the magnificent recip- 
which he ha(F every where experienced, he 
Bcmpled not to send a requisition to the senate, that 
they would defer the election of consuls till his 
arrival, Jn ordqr that he might support Piso; While 
they were hesitating:: about the matter, Cato, not 
pma atty excessive solicitude about deferring the 
^ " with a view of intercepting the* hopes 

of iWpey, remonstrated a^itfilt the 

, .fOMTled'jl'in* the.’oegadvW'.^ 
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Eompey was not a little disturbed; and concluding 
that^ if Cato were his enemy, he would prove the 
most formidable obstacle to his designs, he sent for 
his fnend Munatius, and commissioned him to de¬ 
mand two of Cato’s nieces in marriage; the elder for 
himself, and» the younger for his son. Some say, 
theyVere not Cato’s nieces, but his daughters. 6e 
that as it may, when Munatius opened his commission 
to Cato in the presence of his wife and sisters, the 
women were wot a little delighted with the splendour 
of the alliance. But Cato without a moment’s 
hesitation replied, “ Go, Munatius; go, and tell 
“ Pompfey, that Cato is not to be caught in a female 
Tell him at the same time, that I am 
sensible of the intended honour, and while he con- 
tinucs to act as he ought to do, shall cherish that 
friendship for him which is superior to affinity: but 
“ I will never give hostages, against my country, to 
the glory of Pompey.” The women, as it is natural 
to suppose, were chagrined : and even the friends of 
Cato blamed the severity of his answer. But Pompey 
soon afterw'ard gave him an opportunity of vindicat¬ 
ing his conduct, by his open and notorious bribery 
at a consular election, when money was publicly 
paid in lus garden to such of the tribes, as gave their 
votes to his friend^*. “ You see now,” said Cato' 
to the women, what would ha\ e been the conse- 
qiience of my alliance with Pompey. I should 
“ have had my share in all the aspersions, which are 
thrown upon him.” And they owned, that he had 
acted right in declining it. If it were proper, how¬ 
ever, to judge from the event, it is clear that Cato, 
acted wrong upon this occasion. By suffiering the 
sdliance in question to devolve to Cflesar, the united 
power of those two illustrious men nearly overturned 
the Eoman empire. The commonwealth it ^ectu-» 

" 

* not to be eiremmvetoted through the apartment 
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ally destroyed. But this would never have heett the 
case, had not Cato, alarmed even at the slighter 
fimlts of Pompey, suffered him by thus strengthening 
His hands to commit greater crimes. These conse¬ 
quences, however, were at this time oi^impending.* 
When Lucullus had a dispute with Bompey, con¬ 
cerning their institutions in Ponlus (Ibr eadi was 
anxious to have his own safictioned), as the ^rmer 
was evidently injured, he had tlte suj;q)ort of Cato; 
while Pqmpey his junior' in the senske, in order to 
increase his popularity, proposed the Agrarian law 
in &vour of the army. This was opposed by Cato, 
aUd rejected; in consequence of which Pompey at¬ 
tached himself to Clodius, the most violent and 
factious of the tribunes^ and about the same time 


contracted his alliance with Cmsar, to which Cato in 
some measure led the way. The thing was as fol¬ 
lows : Caesar, upon his return from Spain,, at once 
sued for the consulship, and demanded" a triumph. 
But as the laws of Rome required, that those who are 
candidates for the supreme magistracy should make 
personal application, and those who arc to enjoy a 
triumph should remain without the walls, he peti¬ 
tioned the senate that he might be allowed to sue for 
the consulship by proxy. The senate m general' 
agreed to his request; and when Cato (the only one 
^at opposed it) found this to be the case, as soon as 
,|t cs^c to his turn, he continued his speech through¬ 
out the whole day, and thus prevented the com¬ 
pleting of any business. Caesar therefore gave up 
the afSii* of the triumph, entered the city, and ap¬ 
plied at once for the consulship and the interest of 
rompey. As soon as he was appointed consul, he 
married Jjutia; and as they had entered into a league 
l^ainst the coinmonwealth, one proposed, and the 
cdier seconded, laws for tbe distrilmtion of lands 
among the poor. Lucullus and Cicero, in coiyunc- 
tiou with jEhbulus tlm other consul, opposed them. 

' in particular, who suspected the pernicious 

of connexion with Fmpey^ 
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was strenuous against tlie motion; and observed, it 
was not the distribution of lands that he leared, so 
much as the rewards, which the cajolCiS of the 
people might expect from their favour. 

In this, not only the senate agreed with him, but 
many of the* people also, who were offended by 
Caisasi’s unconstilutional conduct. For whatever 
the most violent and absurd of'the tribunes proposed 
•for the pleasure of the mob, Cassar in mean and ab¬ 
ject subservience to them ratified by the consular 
authority. Wlien he found his motion therefore 
likely tp be over-ruled, his party had recourse to 
violence,* pelted Bibulus the consul with dirt, and 
broke the rods of his lictors. At length, when darts 
began to be throwm and many were wounded, the 
rest of the senate fled as fast as possible out of the 
Forum. Cato was the last, that left it; and as he 
.walked slowly along, he frequently looked back, and 
execrated the madness of the people. Not only the 
Agrawan law therefore was passed, but the whole 
senate was bound to take an oath that they would 
confirm and support it, and those that should refuse 
were sentenced to pay a heavy fine. Necessity 
broiiglit most of them into the measure; for they 
remembered the example of Mctellus*’^, who had beea 
banished from Italy for refusing to comply, in a 
similar instance, with the wishes of the people. Cato 
was solicited by the tears of the female part of his 
family, and the entreaties of his friends, to 3’icld and 
take the oath. But what principally prevailed upon 
him was, the expostulations of the, orator Cicero j 
who represented to him that there might be less vir¬ 
tue, than he imagined, in one man’s dissenting from 
a decree established by tlie rest of the senate; that 
to expose liimsclf to certain danger, without even the 
possibility of producing any good effect, was perfect 
insanity; and (what was still worse) to abandon the 
commonwealth, for which he had undergone so many 


^9 MettiQus Nuniidicas. See the Life of Marius, III, 158. 
VOL. T. G 
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toils, to the mercy of innovators and usurpers, wouki 
look as if he were quite weary of his patriotic labours. 
Cato, he added, might do without Rome, but Kome 
could not do without Cato; his friends could not do 
without him ; he himself in particular could not do 
without his assistance and support, while the auda¬ 
cious Clodiiis by means of his tribunitial authority 
was forming tlie most dangerous machinations against 
him. By these and the like remonstrances, impor-' 
tuned at home and in the Forum, Cato (it is said) 
was wdth difficulty induced to take the oath; and 
his friend Fa^'cnius excepted, he was tlie, last that 
took it. ‘ 

Elated with this success, Cmsar proposed another 
act for distributing almost the whole province of 
Campania among the poor, (^ato alone opposed*it. 
And though Ciesar dragged him from the bench and 
conveyed him to prison, he omiUed not nevertheless,* 
as he passed, to exclaim in defence of liberty, to en¬ 
large upon the consequences of the act, and to ex¬ 
hort the citizens to put a stop to such proceedings. 
The senate with heavy hearts, and all the virtuous 
part of the people, followed Cato in silent indigna¬ 
tion. Ca.'sar was not inattentive to the public dis¬ 
content, which this proceeding occasioned j but am¬ 
bitiously expecting some concessions on the part of 
Cato, he proceeded to conduct him to prison. At 
length how'cver, wlien he found his expectations 
yain, unable any longer to support the shame to which 
this conduct ex[>osed hisn, he instructed one of the 
tribunes to rescue him from his officers. The people 
tlotw jtlistanding, brought over to Caesar’s interest by 
these public distributions, votcil him the'province of 
Illyricum and all Gaul, togctlujr with four legions, 
for the space of five years; tliuugh Cato foretold 
them, at the same time, that they were voting a 
tyrant into the citadel of Rome. They moreover 
created (Todiiis, contrary to tl»e laws (for he w^as of 
the patrician order) a tribune of the people, because 
they knew that he would fully accede to their wishes 
' 4i ^ ' ’ 
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regard to the banishment of Cicero. Calpur- 
nius,Fi&o the Mier of Cmsar's wife, and Aulus Chibi- 
nins®° a minion of Pompey (as we are told by those 
who knew him best), they created consuls. 

Yet though they had every thing in their hands, 
and had gained one part of tiic people by favour and 
the other by fear, they were still afraid of Cato. 

, They remembered the pains, Avhich it had cost them 
to overbear him, and that .their violent measures had 
done them but little honour. Clodius, likewise, per¬ 
ceived tfiat he could not distress Cicero, while sup^ 
ported Cato: yet this was his chief object, and 
upon entering upon his tribiinitial office he had art 
-ifiterview with Cato; when after paying him the 
compliment of pronouncing him ‘ tlie Iionestcst mam 
in*Kome,* lie proposed to him, as a testimony of his 
sincerity, the government of Cyprus, an appointment 
'w'hich (he sqid) had been solicited by many. Cato 
answered that, far from being a favour, it was a 
schcAe of treachery and a disgrace ; upon which 
Clodius fiercely and contemptuously replied, “ If 
“ you are not pleased to go, you shall go displeased 
and, immediately applying to the senate, procured a 
decree for Cato’s expedition. Yet he neither fur¬ 
nished him with a vessel, a soldier, or a servant; two 
secretaries excepted, one of whom was a notorious 
thief, and the other a client of his own. Besides, as 
if the charge of Cyprus and the opposition of Ptolemy 
were not a sufficient employment, he ordered him 
likewise to restore the Byzantine exiles. But his 
view in all this was to keep Cato, as long as possible^ 
out of Rome. 

Cato, thus obliged to depart, exhorted Cicero, W'ho 
was at the same time closely hunted by Clodius, by 
no means to involve his country in a civil war, but* 
to yield to the necessity of the times. 

By means of his friend Canidius, whom he sent be- 

3® The character of Gabiftius was despicaljJe in every respect, as 
appears fiotn Cicero’s Oration for Sextius. ;slKu,5 
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fore him to Cyprus, he negociatcd with Ptolemy In 
such a manner, that he yielded without coming to an 
engagement; for Cato gave him to understand, that 
he should live not in a poor or abject condition, but 
that he should be appointed high-priest to the Pa- 
phian Venus While this was negotiating, Cato 
stopped at Rhodes, at once waiting for Ptolemy’s 
answer, and making preparations for the reduction 
of the island. 

In the mean time Ptolemy®-* king of Egypt, who 
had left Alexandria upon some quarrel and difler- 
ence with his subjects, w^as on his way to Rome, in 
order to solicit his re-establishment from Caesar and 
Pompey by means of the Homan arms. Being in¬ 
formed that Cato was at Rhodes, he sent to him, in 
the hope that he would wait upon him. But Cato, 
who at that time happened to have taken physic, told 
his messenger that if Ptolemy wished to see him, he' 
might come himself: and upon his ai*ri\'al he neither 
went forward to meet him, nor did he so much as 
rise from his scat, but saluted him as he would have 
done a common person, and carelessly bade him sit 
down. Ptolemy was somewhat hurt by it at first, 
and surpiiscd to meet with such a supercilious seve¬ 
rity of manners in a man of Cato’s mean- dress and 
appearance. When he entered into conversation 
with him however concerning his affairs, and heard 
hisfice and nervous eloquence, he was easily soothed, 
Cato, it seems, censured his impolitic apjilication to 
Rome; represented to him the happiness which he 
had left, and told him that he was about to expose 

This appointment seems but a poor exchange for a kingdom: 
but when it is remembered that, in the Pagan theology, the priests of 
the gods wem not inferior in dignity to princes, and that most of 
them were of rbyal families; when it is considered in what high re- 

{ mtatiort the Paphian Venus stood among the ancients, and what a 
ucrative as well as honourable office that of her priest must have 
been, from the offerings of the innumerable votaries M’ho came an¬ 
nually to pay their devojtions at her temple, it will be allow^ per¬ 
haps that Ptolemy made no bad bargain for ids little island, 
j&uroamed Aulotes. 
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hjmself to the toils and plagues of attendance, the 
meanness of bribery, and the avarice of the Roman 
chiefe, which the whole kingdom of Egypt converted 
into money could not satiate. He advised him to 
return with his fleet, and be reconciled to his people, 
offering him«at the same time his attendance and 
mediation j and Ptolemy, restored by his statements 
as it were from insanity to reason, admired his dis- 
* cretion and sincerity, and determined to follow his 
advice. His friends, ncve’rtheless, brought him back 
to his foi'mer measures j but he was no sooner at the 
door of one of the magistrates of Rome, than he re¬ 
pented his folly, and blamed himself for hav ing re- 
^jected the virtuous counsels of Cato, as for having 
disobeyed the oracle of a god. 

•Ptolemy of Cyprus, as Cato’s good fortune would 
have it, took himself ofl* by poison. As he was said 
to have left a full treasury, Cato having determined 
to go to Byzantium sent his nephew Brutus to Cy- 
})rus because he had not sufficient confidence in Cani- 
dius; and when the exiles were reconciled to the 
rest of the citizens, and all things quiet in Byzantium, 
he proceeded to Cyprus himself. Here he found the 
royal fufiiiturc very magnificent in vessels, tables, 
jewels, and purple, all which were to be converted 
into ready money. In the management of this afi 
fair he was scrupulously exact, attended at the sales, 
took the accounts himself, and brought every article 
to the best market. Neither vrould he trust to the 
common customs of sale-factors, auctioneers, bid¬ 
ders, or even liis own friends; but he had private 
conferences with the purchasers, in which he urged 
them to bid more, so that every thing vrent off at 
the highest price. By these means he gave offence 
to many of his friends, and almost unpardonably af¬ 
fronted his particular intimate Munatius. Caesar 
likewise, in his Oration against him, availed himself 
of this circumstance, and treated him very severely. 
Munatius himself however informs us, that this mis¬ 
understanding was occasioned not, so by Cato*s 
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distrust^ as by his neglect of him, and by his own 
jealousy of Canidius i for Munatius wrote Memoirs 
of Cato, 'which Thraseas has principally followed. 
Jn these he states, that he 'was among the last who 
arrived at Cyprus, and thus found nothing but the 
refuse of the lodgings; that he went to Cato’s apart¬ 
ments, *and was refused admittance, because Cato 
was privately concerting something with Canidius; 
and that \\ hen he modestly complained of this con-' 
duct- he received a severe answer from Cato, who 
observed (with Theophrastus) tliat “ Top much 
love was frequently the occasion of.hatred; and 
thus he, because of the friendshi}) with '\*'hich he 
had been treated, was angry at the slightest inat- 
“ tention.” He told him at the same time, that 
He made use of Canidius as a necessary agent, and 
“ because he had more confidence in him than in tlie 
‘‘ rest; having tbund liim honest, though he had 
“ been there Irom the first, and had enjoyed many 
opportunities of being otherwise.” This cemver- 
sation, which he held in private with Cato, the latter 
(he inibrms us) related to Canidius; and this coining 
to Munatius* knowledge, he w'ould neither attend 
f’ato*s entertainments, nor assist wlien summoned 
at his councils. Cato threatening to punish him for 
disobedience, and as is usual to take a pledge from 
him'^% Munatius paid no regard to it, but sailed for 
Home and long retained his resentment. Upon 
Cato’s return, he and Munatius, by means of Marcia, 
who at that time lived with her husband, were both 
inviled to sup with Barca. Calo, who came in after 
the rest of the company had taken their places, asked 
where he should take his ? Barca answered, “ Where 
“ he pleased.” “ Then,” said he, “ i{ shall be by 
“ Muiiatips.” Upon which he sat down next him, but 


31 V^'ben a tnagi<?troto refused a sunmions to the senate or public 
council, (he pen 'Ity was to take some piece of furniture out of his 
and to det un it till he attended. This they called, pignom 
(See Cic. Philipp, i. 5 ., De Orat. iii. 1.) 
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showed him no other marks of friendship during 
supper; afterward however, at Marcia’s request, 
Catb wrote to say that he should be glad to see him. 
Accordingly Miiiiatius waited on him at liis owui 
house, and being entertained by Marcia till the rest 
of the morn^g-visitors were gone, Cato cainc in and 
embraced him with the utmost kindness. We have 
dwelt u[)on these little circumstances the longer, as 
in our opinion they contribute not Ic^s than more 
public and important actions, to the clear delinea¬ 
tion and exhibition of character. 

In this expedition ('ato liad acquired nearly seven 
thousand talents of silver, and being under some aji- 
prehensions on account of the length of his voyage, 
he provided a number of vessels cajiablc of holding 
two talents and five liiindrcd drachmas a-piece. To 
each of these he tied a long cord, at the end of which 
was fastened a large ])iccc of* cork, so tiiat if any mis¬ 
fortune slK)uld happen to tlic ves^cl, these buoys 
might mark the s[)ot where they lay. The whole 
treasure however, except a very Jitflo, was conveyed 
home in safety. Yet his two books of accounts, 
which lie kept with great miimtencss, were both 
lost; one by shipwreck with his 1‘rcedman Philargy- 
rus, who.had embarked at (Ynchreaiand the other 
by fire at (’orevra; lor the sailors, on account of the 
coldness oi* tiie vvcallit'r, kept fires in tlic tents by 
night, and thus the nushirlLmc hap])cned. This gave 
C.ito some concern; though Ptolemy’s servants, 
whom he had brought over with him, were suflicient 
vouchers for his conduct against enemies and in¬ 
formers : for he did not intend these accounts merely 
as a proof of his honesty, but to recommend the 
same kind of accuracy to others. 

As soon as his arrival with the fleet was notified 
in Home, the magistrates and priests and whole se¬ 
nate, with multitudes of the people, went down to 


3» Cenchreae was the eastern port of Corinth; and Coreyra is the 
modern Corfu * 
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the river to meet him, and covered both it's banks, 
so that his reception was something like a triumph. 
Yet there was an ill-timed haughtiness in his con¬ 
duct ; for though the consuls and praetors came to 
wait upon him, he did not so much as attempt to 
make the shore where they were, but rowed care¬ 
lessly afbng in a royal six-oared galley, and did not 
land till he came into port with his whole fleet. The 
people, however, were struck with admiration at the 
vast vjuantity of money that was carried along the 
streets; and the senate in fiill assembly bestowed 
the highest encomiums upon him, and voted him a 
prsetorship extraordinary anti ihe right of attend¬ 
ing public shows in a pmiiwta (or purple-bordered 
gown): but tliese honours he thought proper to de¬ 
cline. At the same time he petitioned that they 
would emancipate Nicias, one of Ptolemy’s officers, 
in favour of whose diligence and fidelity he bore 
ample testimony. ‘ 

Philip, the father of Marcia, was at that time*<*on- 
sul, and his collegiie respected Cato no less for his 
virtue, tlian Phili]) did for his alliance, so that he had 
in some measure the whole consular interest in his 
hends. V"hen Cicero returned from that exile, to 
which he had been sentenced by Clodiiis, .his influ¬ 
ence was considerable; and he scrupled iiot in CIo- 
dius’ absence, to pull down and destroy the tribuni- 
tial edicts, which the latter had pul up in the Capitol. 
Upon this the senate was assembled, and ("iccro on 
Clodius* accusation made his defence, alleging that 
he had been ill .'gaily appointed tribune, and that 
consc<jaGntly every act and edict of his office was 
null and void. Cato interru])Le(l him-and said, 
“ Tha^ he was indeed sensible, the whole administra- 
“ tion of Clodius had been wickctl and absurd; but 
that if every act of his office were to be Sinullcd, 
all that he bad himself done in Cyprus w'ould be 

annulled likewise, because his commission issuing 

« 

/ 17. C. 697. Cato was then only in his tliirtjseighth year. 
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a tribune illegally appointed could not be 
** valid: that Clodtiis, though he was of a patrician 
** family, had not been chosen tribune contrary to 
law, because he had previously been enrolLd in 
the order of plebeians by an act passed for that 
** purpose ; hut that, if he had acted unjustly in his 
office, he was liable to a personal impeadbment, 
while at the same time the office itself retained it’s 
proper force and authority.” This occasioned a 
quarrel for some time between Cicero and Cato, but 
they were subsequently reconciled *. 

Caesar, upon his return from Gaul, was met by 
Pompey*and Crassus; and it was agreed that the 
two last should again be candidates for the consul¬ 
ship, that Cmsar should retain his government five 
years longer, and that the best provinces, revenues, 
and troops should be secured to themselves. This 
was nothing less than a division of empire, and a plot 
against the liberties of the commonwealth. A junc¬ 
tion €0 alarming deterred many men of dfstinguished 
rank and integrity from their design of offering them¬ 
selves for the consulship. Cato however prevailed 
on Lucius Domitius, who had married liis sister, not 
to gi\e up the point, or resign his pretensions; since 
tlie contest was not then for the consulship, but for 
the liberties ofTlomc. Tlie sober part of the citizen* 
agreed, likewise, that the consular power should not 
be suflered to grow so enormous by the union of 
Crassus and Pompey; but that at all events they 
must be separated, and Domitius encouraged and 
supported in the competition. They assured him, 
at the same time, that he would have the voices of 
many of the people, who w ere at present only silent 
through fear. Pompey’s party, apprehensive of this, 
lay in wait for Domitius, as he went before day by 
torch-light into the Campus Martius. His torch- 
bearer was killed at the first stroke ; the rest wer^ 
wounded and ded, Cato and Domitius alone except- 


S j j the L ife of Cicero, Vpl. V, 
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ed*; for Cato, though he had received a wouad ia 
the arm, still detained Dotnitius on the spot, and 
conjured him not to desert the cause of frefedom 
while he had life, but to oppose to the utmost those 
enemies of their country, who showed what use they 
intended to make of power by seeking it in such an 
execrable manner. 

Domitius however, unable to stand the shock, re¬ 
tired, and Pompey and Crassus were elected con¬ 
suls. Yet Cato did not shrink from the struggle, but 
solicited a praetorship for himself; that he might 
thence, as from a kind of fort, act agiiinst the con¬ 
suls, instead of contending with them in the capacity 
of a private citizen. The consuls, fearing that the 
prmtorial power of Cato would not be interior even 
to the consular authority, suddenly assembled a small 
senate; and obtained a decree, that those who were 
elected prmtors should immediately enter i]])on their 
ofiice®^, without waiting the usual time to see whe¬ 
ther any charge would be adduced against them of 
bribery and corruption. By these means they 
brought in their own creatmes and dependents, pre- 
$.ided at the election, and gave money to the popu¬ 
lace. Still, however, the virtue of Cato could not 
totally lose it*s weight There were still those, who 
had honesty enough to be ashamed of selling his in¬ 
terest, and wisdom enough to think that it would be 
of service to the state, to elect him even at the pub¬ 
lic expense. He was therefore nominated praetor by 
the votes of the first-summoned tribebut Pompey 

Tliere was always a time allotted between nomination and pos¬ 
session ; that, if any undue means had bean used in the canvas, they 
Sfti^ht be detected. (L.) The convicted oflenders were deprived of 
their ap^>ointnients, undioccosionally subjected to a heavy fine. (See 
Dio. xxxvi. 27., xxxvii. 25.) Cato was now only of age to solicit, 
not to exercise, the praetorship.* 

W Called Prarogatim* The centuries originally gave their votes 
in sucemion according to Servius Tullius’ institution, but subse¬ 
quently the priority of voting was determined by lot; this was of the 
greatest importance, for upon it usually depended the election. 
i^Ience the derivative meanings prarogaiivn* (See Cic- pro Plane, 
sou, proMt^rten. xviii, &c., De Div. II. xl.>* 
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{scandalously pretending that he heard it thunder, 
broke up the assembly; for it is not common with 
the Homans to transact public business, when it 
thunders. Afterward by means of bribery, and by 
the exclusion of the virtuous part of the citizens from 
the assembly, they procured Vatinius to be returned 
pnntor instead of* Cato. Those electors, it is said, 
who voted from such iniquitous motives, immedi¬ 
ately, like so many culprits, ran away. To the rest, 
who assembled and expressed their indignation, Cato 
was empowered by one of the tribunes to address < 
himself in a speech ; in the course of which be fore¬ 
told, as if inspired by some divine influence, all those 
evils that then threatened the commonwealth, and 
stirred up the people against Pompey and Crassus^ 
who in the consciousness of their guilty intentions 
shrunk from the control of Cato’s prmtorial power. 
On his return home he w as followed by a greater 
multitude,-than all that had been appointed praetors 
conjunctively. 

When Cains Trebonius moved for the distribution 
of the consular provinces, and proposed giving Spain 
and Africa to one of the consuls and Syria and Egypt 
to the oth‘er, together with fleets and armies, and an 
iinbouhd.cd power of making vrar and extending do¬ 
minion ; the rest of the senate, thinking resistance 
vain, foibore all opposition. Cato however, before 
it w'as j)ut to the vote, ascended the Rostrum in order 
to speak, but l|tp was limited to the space of two 
hours; and when he had spent this time in repeti¬ 
tions, instructions, and })redictions, and was proceed¬ 
ing ill his discourse, the lictor dragged him down 
from the Rostrum. Yet still, when below among the 
people, he persisted to speak in behalf of liberty; 
and the people readily attended to him, and joined 
in his indignation, till the lictor again laid hold of 
him and turned him out of the Porum. He at¬ 
tempted, notwithstanding, to return to his place, and 
excited the people to assist him j which being done 
more than once, Trebonius in a violent rage ordered 
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iim to prison. Thitber he was followed by the po¬ 
pulace, to whom he addressed himself as he went, 
till at last Trebonius through fear dismissed him. 
Thus Cato was that day rescued. But afterward, 
the people being partly over-awed and partly cor¬ 
rupted, the consular faction, by force rof arms, pre¬ 
vented Aquilius, one of the tribunes, from coming 
out of the senate-house into the as^jcmbly; wounded 
many, killed some, and thrust Cato, who said it thun¬ 
dered, out of the Forum : -so that the law was passed 
, by compulsion. This rendered Pompey so obnoxi¬ 
ous, that the people were going to puli down his sta¬ 
tues, but they were prevented by (Jato. On a sub¬ 
sequent day, when the law was proposed lor the 
allotment of CaBsar\s provinces, Cato addressing him¬ 
self particularly to Pompey told him, with great con¬ 
fidence, “ Me did not then consider, that he was 
“taking Ca3sar upon his shoulders; but when he 
“ began to find his weight, and could ncit^ier support 
“ it nor shake it off, they would both sink togetlier, 
“ and crush the commonwealth in their fall: and 
“ then he would find, too late, that Cato’s counsels 
“ were no less salutary for luinsclfi than intrinsically 
“ pist.” Yet Pompey, though he had often heard 
these things, in the confidence of his fortune and his 
power despised them, and Jbared no reverse from the 
part of Caesar. 

Cato was the follow’ing year appointed praetor, but 
he can hardly be said to ]ia\ c contriljptcd so much to 
the dignity of that high office by ibc rectitude of his 
conduct, as to have derogated from it by the mean¬ 
ness of his dress; for lie would often go to the pnn- 
toriul bench without his robe and shoes, and thus sit 
in jiuig-ement, even in capital cases, upon some of 
I he first personages in Home. Isay, it is even af- 
&mcd that he passed sentence, when he liad drunk 
♦•jincr dinner, but that is not true. He was resolved 
to estiqjate that extreme corruption, which then pre¬ 
vailed among the people in elections of every kind ; 
order to efiect this, he moved tiiat a law 
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s1\ould be passed in the senate compelling every cmi 
didate, though no information should be laid against 
him, to declare upon oath in what manner he had 
obtained his election. This gave offence to tlie can¬ 
didates, and to the more mercenary part of the peo¬ 
ple. And as#he was going in the morning to the tri¬ 
bunal, he was so much insulted and pelted with 
stones by the mob, that the whole court took to 
flight, and he with difficulty escaped into the Ros¬ 
trum. There he stood, a"nd his firm and steady as¬ 
pect soon hushed the clamours and disorders of the 
populace ; so that, when he spoke upon the subject, 
he was heard with a general silence The senate 
.publicly testified their approbation of his conduct; 
but he answered, that no compliment could be paid 
t(J them at least for having deserted the prjEtor, and 
declined to assist him when in manifest danger. This 
measure considerablv distressed the candidates: for 
on one hand they wci'O afraid of giving bribes, and 
on tfie other they were apprehensive of losing their 
election, if bribes should be given by tlieir opponents. 
They thought it best thereforejointiythat each should 
deposit five hundred sestertia “^5 that they should then 
canvass, in a fair and legal manner, and that if any 
one were convicted of bribery, he should forfeit 
his deposit. Of this agreement Calo was appointed 
guarantee, and the money was to be lodged in his 
hand, but for that he accepted sureties. When the 
day of election came, Cato stood next to the tribune 

Tliis circumstniicc in Cato’s life affords a good comment on the 
following passage in V'^iigil, The laboured dignity and weight of 
the fourth line, in particular, conveys a very strong and just idea of 
Cato. 

yfe vefiM tn popiilo cum sevpe endrta cst 

HedihOy s^vitrjue anmis igfiobile vulguSy 
Jamque faces ct saxa volaut ; furor arma mimsirat; 

Tuntf pietate gravem et mentis si forte virum quern 

Conspescre^ silent^ arrettisqve mnibus odstnnt. 

llh regit dictis anmos^ ct pciiora mulcet. (.En. i, 14-8, &c.]| 

Cicero speaks of this agreement, io one of his Epistles to At-* 
tim 15-) « 
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who presided, and as he examined the votes, one.of 
the depositing candidates appeared to have made use 
of some fraud. He therefore ordered him to pay the 
money to the rest. After complimenting the inte¬ 
grity of Cato however, they remitted the fine, and 
said that the guilt was a sufficient punkhment. Yet 
Cato by this conduct rendered himself obnoxidus to 
many, who seemed displeased that he affected both 
the legislative and the judicial power. There is 
hardly any authority indeed so much exposed to en¬ 
vy as the latter, and hardly any virtue so obnoxious 
as that of justice, owing to the popular weight and in¬ 
fluence, which it always carries along with it. For 
though he, who virtuously administers justice, may 
not be respected as a man of valour, nor admired 
as a man of parts, yet his integrity is always pro¬ 
ductive of love and confidence. Valour produces 
fear, and parts create suspicion: they are distinc¬ 
tions, moreover, which are rather givdn than ac¬ 
quired. One arises from a natural acuteness,*^ the 
other from a natural firmness of mirul. As justice, 
however, is a virtue so easily practicable and attain¬ 
able, the opporitc vice is proportionably odious. 

Thus Cato became generally obnoxioua to the 
leading men of Home. Pon)pcy in particidar, whose 
glory was to rise out of Uic njins of his power, la¬ 
boured with unwearied rc siduity to procure impcacli- 
mehts against him. I'hc incendiary Clodius, who 
had again attached himself to that general, accused 
Cato of having embezzled a quantity of the Cyprian 
treasure, and of having raised an opposition to Poin- 
pey, because the latter had refused to accept his 
daughter in marriage. Cato on the othei' hand main¬ 
tained, that though he was not so mficli as supplied 
with a horse or a soldier by the government, he had 
yet brought more treasure to the commonwealth fi*om 
Cypi us, than Pompey had done from so many wars 
and friumphs over the harassed world. He asserted, 
that he had never even wished for the alliance of 
i*c||^ey,,not because he though him un^vortby, but 
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because of the difference of their political princi¬ 
ples: For ray own part,*’ said he, “ I rejected the 
province offered me as an appendage to my praetor- 
•* ship; whereas Pompey arrogated some provinces 
to himself, and some he bestowed upon his friends. 
Nay he Imat present, without even soliciting your 
“ consent, accommodated Caesar in Gaul with six 
“ thousand soldiers. Such forces, armaments, and 
“ horses are now, it seems, at the disposal of private 
** men*: and Pompey retatns the title of commander 
“ and general, while he delegates to others the legions 
‘‘ and the provinces; and continues within the walls 
“ to preside at elections, the arbiter of the mob and 
i‘.the fabricator of sedition. From this conduct his 
“ principles are obvious, lie holds it but one step 
“ from anarchy to absolute power Thus Cato 
maintained his party against Pompey. 

Marcus Favonius was the intimate friend and imi¬ 
tator of Cafo, as Apoilodorus Phalereus is said to 
have*been of Socrates, who transported him by his 
discourses even to madness or intoxication. This 
Favonius stood for tlic office of ajdile, and apparently 
lost it; but Cato, upon examining the votes, and 
finding them all written in the same hand, appealed 
against the fraud, and the tribunes set aside the elec¬ 
tion. Favonius was thereupon elected, and in the 
discharge of the several offices of his magistracy, had 
Cato’s assistance, particularly in the theatrical en¬ 
tertainments exhibited to the people. In these, Cato 
displayed another specimen of his economy; for he 
did not allow the players and musicians crowns of 
gold, but of wild olive, such as arc used in the 

4“ This maxim has in almo^t every state been abundantly verified. 
Wfien ambitious men aim at absolute po\\< i, their first measure i« to ■ 
impede the reijulai mnvameuts of the constitutional governraent by 
throwing all into confusion, that they may ascend to monarchy, as 
Alneas went to the tlircne of Carthage, involved,in a cloud. 

4* See the end ot Piato’s Plia.do, and the beginning nam^d Sym¬ 
posium. From bis passionate enthusiasm, he was surnamed * Mn- 
nicus,* 
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Olympic games. Instead of expensive presents, he 
gave the Greeks beets and lettuces and radishp and 
parsley; and the Romans he presented with jugs of 
wine, pork, figs, cucumbers, and faggots of wood# 
Some ridiculed the meanness of his presents, while 
others were delighted with this relaxation from the 
usual severity of his manners. And Favonius, who 
appeared only as a common person among the spec¬ 
tators, and had resigned the management of the whole 
to Cato, declared this circumstance to the people, 
and publicly applauded his conduct, exhorting him 
to reward merit of every kind. Curio, tlie collegue 
of Favonius, exhibited at the same time in the other 
theatre a most magnificent entertainment: but the 
people deserted him, and were much more enter¬ 
tained with seeing Fa\ oniiis act the private citizen, 
and Cato the master of the ceremonies. This, how¬ 
ever, be probably took upon him, only to show the 
folly of troublesome and cxpcubivc preparations in 
matters of mere amusement, and that the benevo¬ 
lence and good luimour suitable to such occasions- 
would have a iiir better elfect. 

When Scipio, Hypsa?us, and Milo were candidates 
tor the cons.’Jship, and beside the usual infinnous 
practices of Inibcry and corruption, had recourse to 
violence and murthcr and civil war, it was j)roposed 
that Pompey should be appointc{l protector of the 
election. But Cato opposed this, and said that the 
laws ought not to owe their security to Pompey, but 
that Pompey ought to owe his to the laws. 

AVhen die consular power however had been long 
suspended, and the Forum was in some measure be¬ 
sieged by three armies, Cato, that things might not 
come to the worst, locnmmcudcd to tlie senate to 
confer that power upon Pompey as a favour, with 
which his own infiiiencc would otherwise invest him, 
s-ond thus make a less evil the remedy for a greater* 
Bibulus therefore, an ageid of Cato, move<l in the 
s^n^te, thktBompey should be created sole consul: 
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adding, that his administration would either be of 
eminent service to the state, or that at least, if the 
eoramonweatth must have a master, it would have 
the satisfaction of being under the auspices of the 
most illustrious man in Rome. Cato, contrary to 
every one's eicpectation, seconded the motion} inti¬ 
mating, that any government was preferable to anar¬ 
chy, and that rompey promised fair for a constitu- 
’tional administration, and for the preservation of the 
city. 

Pompey, liaving been thus elected consul, invited 
Cato to his house m the suburbs, received him with 
the warmest caresses and acknowledgements, and en¬ 
treated him to assist in his measures, and to preside 
at his councils. Cato replied, that he had neither 
formerly opposed him out of private enmity, nor re¬ 
cently supported him out of personal favour, but that 
the welfare of the state had been his motive in both: 
that in privaftc he would assist him with his counsel, 
whenever he should be called upon ; but that in pub¬ 
lic he should speak his sentiments, whether they 
might be in his favour or not. And he did not fail 
to act accordingly. For soon afterward, when Pom¬ 
pey proposed severe punishments and penalties 
against those who had been guilty of bribery, Cato 
gave it as his opinion, that the past should be over¬ 
looked, and the future only adverted to: as, if he 
should scrutinise into former oftences of tliat kind, it 
would be difficult to say where it would end; and 
should he establish cje post facto penal laws, it would 
be hard that those, who might be convicted of former 
offences, should suffer for the breach of regulations 
not then in existence. J^ubsequently likewise, when 
impeachments were brought against several persons 
of rank, and some of Pompey's friends among the 
rest, Cato observing that Pompey favoured the lat¬ 
ter reproved him with great freedom, and t^tged i|im 
to the discharge of his duty. Pompey bad enaii^l^, 
that encomiums should.no longer be spoken in ffivour. 
of the prisoner at the bar; and yet he gave ioto the 

VOL. V. ' ■ ' H 
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court a written encomium on Munatius Planciis,* 
when he was upon his trial; but Cato, who was one 
of the judges, instantly stopped his ears, and forbade 
the apology to be read. Plancus, upon this, ob-‘ 
jected to Cato’s remaining on the bench; yet was he, 
nevertheless, condemned. Cato, indc^fcd, gave the 
criminals in general no small perplexity; t()r they 
were equally afraid of having him for their judge, 
and of objecting to him; .as in the latter case it was 
generally understood, that they were unwilliug to 
rely upon their innocence, and they were on that 
account condemned. Nay, to object to the judge¬ 
ment of Cato became a common subject of accusa¬ 
tion and reproach. 

Caesar, at the same time that he was prosecuting 
the war in Gaul, was cultivating his interest in the 
city, by all that friendship and munificence could 
effect. Pompey saw this, and waked as from a dream 
to the warnings of Cato; yet he still remained indo¬ 
lent, and Cato, who perceived the political iteccs- 
sity of opposing Cmsar, determined to offer himself 
for the consulship, that he might thus oblige him 
cither to lay down his arms, or to discover his de¬ 
signs. Cato’s competitors were both men of credit; 
but Sulpitius % who was one of them, had himself 
derived considerable advantages from the authority 
of Cato. Upon this account he was censured as un¬ 
grateful, though Cato was not offended ; “ For what 
wontier,” said he, “ is it, tliat what a man esteems 
the highest happiness, he should be unwilling to 
“ resign to another ?” lie procured an act iu the 
senate that no candidate sliould canx ass by means of 

Others, This exasperated the people, because it in- 

* ' 

Dtpti edb this an culogium and a petition, tiruinni n «sju.a mftv 

Mft Till' iMTIfMf, 

Munatius Hancus, erroneously cidled ‘ Flaefcus * in the Greek, 
of the people. ' lie was accused by Cicero, and de- 
]^®pey, fautuJiaQiiiiously coiidemped, 
c^^etitofs were M. Clautiius Morcellus, and Servius Sid-, 
Eufits, Thefermer, according to Dion (xbAS,), ¥?as cbosea 
^ (djoqaenapj and tb^ latter for hu knowbdjj^ of the laws. 
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tcrcepted at once the means of cultivating fivour 
of conveying bribes, and thus rendered the lower 
order of citizens poor and insignificant. To this 
^ct it waij in some measure owing that he lost the 
consulship ; for he consulted his dignity too rnuch, 
to canvass in 5 popular manner himself, and liis friends 
could not then do it for him. 

A repulse, in this case, is for some time attended 
•with shame and sorrow^, both to the candidate and 
his friends. But Cato wjis so little afiected by it, 
that he anointed himself to play at ball, and walked 
as usual after dinner with his friends in the Forum, 
without liis tiiuic and shoes: and Cicero, sensible 
how much Rome stood in need of such a consul, at 
diice blamed his indolence with regard to courting 
the people upon this occasion, and his inattention 
to future success; thougli he liad twice applied for 
the prmtorship. Cato answered, that his ill success 
in the latter case was owing not to the aversion of 
the pco])lc, but to the corrupt and compulsive mea¬ 
sures used among them : whereas, in an application 
for the consulship, no such measures could be used ; 
and he felt therefore that the citizens were ofiended 
by those manners, which it did not become a wise 
man eitlier to change for their sakes, or to retain and 
by repeating his application to expose himself to a 
repetition of* the same ill success. 

CaLsar had, at this time, gained many hazardous 
victories over warlike nations; and failing upon the 
Germans, thougli then at peace with the Romans, 
had slain three hundred thousand of them. Many of 
the citizens, on this occasion, "voted a public thanks¬ 
giving ; but Cato was of a difierent opinion, and said, 
“ That Caesar ought fo be given up to the nations 
“ wliomlichadinjiire^# lest liis conduct should bring a 
“ curse upon the city; yet the gods,” hesaid, “ shotlld 
‘‘be thapked, notwithstanding, that they had^not 
“ caused the soldiers lo suffer for the madhl^hnd 
“ wickedness 6 f their general, but had in inW^iy spared, 
“ the state.” Caesar, upon tliis, sentjetters to the se- 

, ii ^ ' 
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n^ite full of invectives against Cato# When they 
iltrete re^d» Cato rose with great calmness, and hi'S 
speech so regular that it seemed premeditated, ob¬ 
served with regard to the letters, as they contained 
nothing but a little of Caesar’s buffoonery, they de¬ 
served not to be answered; and then laying open the 
whole plan of his conduct, more like a friend who 
knew his bosom-counsels than an enemy, he showed 
the senate that it was not the Britons or the Gauls, 
but Cfesar himself whom they had to fear. This 
alarmed them so much, that the adherents of that 
general were sorry tliey had produced the letters, 
whacli occasioned it. Nothing, however, was at that 
time resolved upon: it was only debated conceining 
the propriety of appointing a successor to Caesar i 
and when his friends required, that in that case Pom- 
pey ahoiild likewise relinquish his army, and resign 
his provinces; “ Now,” cried Cato, “ is coming to 
“ pass the event, which 1 foretold It is obvious, 
** that Caesar will have recourse to arms; and that the 
“ power, which he has obtained by deceiving the 
people, he will use to enslave them.” Cato, 
however, had but little influence out of the senate, 
for thepcppla were bent on aggrandising Caesar; and 
even the senate, though convinced by Cato’s argu¬ 
ments, were afraid of their resentment. 

When intelligence arrived that Caesar had taken 
Arimibum, and was advancing with lus army towai d 


** Amyot weoug^thereto read r$f not Bftrtftrm, 

, '♦J But lias not^ very impolitic in Cato? Was it not a vain sacri- 
Jdee to hifinnbitiofi of prophecy? Cfesar could not long remain un- 
acquaioted^jith what bad in the senate; and Cato’s oteorva- 

tkm was tboiii^ore not much more disereet than it would be to toll a 
m^raan, who had a flambeau in his hand, that he intended to Burn 
a house. Cfdo in our opinion, with all his virtue, contr^uted not 
less to the 4|ttructioa of the ctisnmo&wealth than Caesar hhnself. 
’lyherefore Im ithy exasperate tl^^t ambitiotis man, by objecting 
a public itJianKsgiviug for his yictorics ? There yas a preiu- 
dion thtt l^rt o^his conduct, , which had but the shadow of virtue 
w it. Nay, it is more than probable that it t^as oat of spite 

U Ij^ar, thatCato gave the wholfe ccmsular power to Poqapey. Ijt 

'flts* C«^r bad dtlBaucbqd Ipato’a sitter. 
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Rotnfe, the people in general, and even Pompey 
himself, cast their eyes upon Cato, as the only per¬ 
son who had originally foreseen his designs. Had 
you, at that time,” said Cato, “ attended to my 
“ counsels, yqp would neither now have feared the 
“ power, nor trusted in the counsels, of a single 
“ man.” Pompey replied, “ That Cato had indeed 
" been a better prophet, but that he had himself 
“ acted a mord friendly part.” Cato then advised 
the senate to put every thing into Pompey’s hands; 
“ For the authors of great evils,” he observed, “knew 
“ best howto remove them.” As Pompey perceived 
that, his forces were insufficient, and that even the 
few he had were by no means hearty in his cause, he 
thought proper to leave the city. Cato being deter¬ 
mined to follow him, sent his youngest son to Mu- 
natius, who was in the country of the Brutii, and 
carried the ddest along with him. As his family, 
and pai’ticularly bis daughters, wanted a proper sii- 

f ierintendent, lie took iSarcia again, who was then 
lecome a rich widow; for Hortensius was dead, and 
had left her his whole estate. This circumstance 
gave Caesar occasion to reproach Cato witli his 
avarice, and to call him, ‘ the mercenary husband.* 
“ For why,” said he, “ did he part with her, if he 
“ had occasion for her himself? And, if he Imd not 
“ occasion for her, why did he take her again ? The 
reason is obvious. It was a bait for Hortensius* 
“ wealth. He lent her out young, that he might re- 
“ ceive her back rich.” But, in answer to this, one 
need only quote that passage of Euripides 

Call Hercules a cowiurd! 

For it would be as absurd to reproach ^atowith 
covetousness, as it would l>e to charge Hercules 
with cowardice. Whether or not the conduct of 
Cato was. altogether unexceptionable in tliis affiiir, 

** Tliis piasso^ ts in the fifst net of the ‘ tfercuks J^urem,^ wlrerc 
Amphitryon replug «o I.ycus,‘ charging Hercules with cowardice,, 
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is another question. As soon as he had re-married 
Marcia} however, he resigned to her the charge of 
his family, and followed Pompey. 

From that time, it is said, that he neither cut his 
hair, nor shaved his beard, nor worc^ a garland j biit 
yyas uniform in his dress, as in his anguish for his' 
country. On which side soever victory might for a 
while declare, he made no change upon that account 
in his habit. Being appointed to the government of 
iSicily, he passed over to Syracuse; and finding that 
Asinius PoJlio had arrived at IVtcssana with a detach¬ 
ment from the enemy, lie sent to liim to dcnuind the 
reason of his coming: but Pollio only answered his 
question by another, and demanded of Cato in re¬ 
turn the cause of those revolutions. When he was 
informed that Poinpcy had evacuated Italy, and was 
encamped at Dyrrhachium, “ Ilow mysterious,” 
said he, “ arc the ways of Providcnc,e! as long as 
Pompey acted upon principles neither of wisdom 
nor of justice, he was invincible; but, now that 
“ he would save the liberties oi‘his country, his good 
fortune seems to have forsaken him. Asinius,” 
he sahh “ he could easily drive out of Sicily; but as 
more considerable supplies were at hand, he was 
unwilling to involve the island in war.” lie thcre- 
ibre advised the Syracusans to consult their safety 
by joining the stronger party, and soon afterward set 
sail. When he came to Pompey, his constant 
opinion ,>vas, that the war should be procrastinated 
in hopes of peace; for that if thby came to blow’s, 
which party so ever might be successful, the event 
would prove decisive against the libe/ties of the 
slate. lie also prevailed upon Pompey and the 
counciL.of war, that neither any city subject to the 
Romans should be sacked, hor any Roman killed, 
except in thq ipeld of battle. By this he gainpd great 
'*|lqiy,and through hjs^wddness and humanitylbrought 
over many to Pomp'ey’s intci^t 
Plfl^en he went Into ^siafor the 
ships, he 4:6bk with him 


puf^iose of raising 
h|s sister Servilia* 
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and a little boy that she had borne to Lucullus; for, 
since the death of her husband, she had lived with 
her brother: and this circumstance of putting herself 
under Cato’s eye, and following him througli the 
severe discipline of camps, not a little contributed 
to the recovery of her reputation ; yet Caesar did not 
fkil to asperftc even Cato on her account. 

Though Pompcy’s officers in Asia did not think 
that they had much need of Cato’s assistance, yet he 
brought over the Rhodians to their party; and leav¬ 
ing there his sister vSeiyilia and her son, he joined that 
general’s forces, which were now on a respectable 
Iboting^both by sea and land. It was upon this oc¬ 
casion, that Pompey disccn'crcd his final view’s. At 
first, he intended to have appointed Cato to the 
supreme naval command ; and he had then not fewer 
than five liniidrcd men of war, beside an infinite 
munber of open galleys and tenders. But reflecting 
himself, oi’ being remindeil by his friends, that Cato’s 
single principle w'as to rescue llic commonwealth 
from the government of an individual, and that if in¬ 
vested with so considerable a ])ow'cr the moment 
Cmsar should be vanquislicd, he w’ould oblige I^onipcy 
likewise to lay down his arms and submit to the 
laws; he changed his intentions, though he had 
already mentioned them to Cato, and gave the com¬ 
mand of the fleet to Bilnilus. I’he zeal of Cato, 
however, was not abated by this conduct. When 
they were on the c\e of l)altlc at Dvrrhachiuin, 
Pompey himself addressed and encouraged the army, 
and ordered his officers to do the same. Their ad¬ 
dresses, notwithstanding, w'cre coldly received. But 
when Cato rose and spoke, upon the principles of 
philosophy, concerning liberty, virtue, death, and 
glory; w’lien by his impassioned action he showed 
that he felt wliat he spoke, and tlnit his eloquence 
took it’s glowing colours from his soul; when in 
coriblusion lie invoked the gods, a# witnesses pf their 
effojrts for the preservation of their country^the plau¬ 
dits of the army rent the ski^s, and tne generals 
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marched,forward in full confidence of victoiy. They 
fought, iind were victorious; though Caesar’s good 
genius enabled him to avail himself of the frigid 
caution and diffidence of Pompey, and rendered the 
victory incomplete. But these things have been re-! 
lated in the Life of Pompey. Amidst the general 
joy that followed this success, Cato alone mourned 
over bis country, and bewailed the fatal and cruel 
ambition, which had covered the field with the bodies 
of citizens slain by each other’s hands. When 
Pompey fu pursuit of Caesar proceeded to Thessaly, 
and lefoift Dyrrhachium a large quantity of arms and 
treasure, together with some friends and relations, ho 

f ave the whole in charge to Cato, with the command 
owever of only fifteen cohorts; for he was still 
afraid of his republican principles. If he should be 
vanquished, indeed, he knew that Cato would prove 
faithful to him ; but if he should be victor, he Knew 
at the same time, as above stated, that her would not 
permit him to reap the reward of conquest in< the 
sweets of absolute power. Cato, however, had the 
satisfaction of being attended by many illustrious 
persons in Dyrrhachium. 

After the fatal overthrow at Pharsalia, he deter¬ 
mined, in the event of Pompey’s death, to, conduct 
the people under his charge to Italy, and then to re¬ 
tire into exile, ftir from the cognisance of the tyrant’s 
power; but, if he survived, to keep his little army 
.together for his future use. With this design, he 
passed into Corcyra, where the fleet was stationed; 
and would there have resigned his command to 
Cicero, beciiuse he had been consul, and he himself 
only prmtor. But Cicero declined it, and,set sail for 
Italy. Pompey the younger resented this (Jefection, 
and was about to lay violent hands on Cicero and 
some others, had not Cato by private^ expostulation 
prevented him, and 0his saved the lives b^th of 
and ofallthe rest. 

Cato, supposing that Pompey the Great would 
|fia|e.his estjajpe infn or Lybla,jprepaitd 'tQ 
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foBow lifita with his small force, after having iir^ 
allowed to such as chose ft the libertj^ of staying be^ 
hind. . Upon reaching and coasting along the shOrea 
of Africa, he met with Sextus, Poriipey's younget 
son, who accmainted him with his father’s death. 
This deeply afflicted the little band; but as Pompey 
was no more, they unanimously resolved to have no 
other leader than Cato. Cato, Out of compassion to 
'the honest men who had placed their confidence in 
him, and because he would* not leave them destitute 
in a foreign country, took upon him the command. 
He first made for Cyrene, and was received by the 
people, though they had previously shut their gates 
against Labieniis. Here he understood that Scipio, 
Pompey’s father-in-law, was entertained by Juba; 
and that Appius Varus, to whom Pompey had given 
the government of Africa, had joined them with hi& 
forces. Cato therefore, as it was now winter, re¬ 
solved to ma’rch to them by land. He had collected a 
great*many asses to carry water, and furnished him¬ 
self also with considerable booty, us well as with a 
number of carriages. He likewise in his train 
gome of the people called Psylli who obviate tho 


These p'eople were so called from their king Pfjdlus, whose 
tomb was in the region of the Syrtes. Vario informs us, that to try 
the legitimacy of their, children, tliey suffer them to be bitten by a 
venomous serpent; and, if they survive the wound, they conclude 
that they are not spurious. Crates Pergmnenus says, there were a 
people of this kind at Paros on the Hellespont, called C^hiogeneb, 
%hose touch alone was a cure for a serpent's bite. (Strabo xvii. 
ascribes to the Tentyrites, an E^ptian people, the same virtue with 
^he Psylli in regard to crocodiles.*^) Ceisus observes, that the 
Psylli suck out the poison from the wound, not by any superior skill 
or qualityi but because they have courage enough to do it, [The 
use ef sucaing In the cure af wounds is recorded by Homer, and 
Tacitus De Mor. Germ, (according to one reading at “least of thfe 
passage), and in m^ch later titnes, is confirmed by the instance df 
our own Eleanor, tlie queen of Edw. I,*’] Some writers assert, thift 
the PsylUvhave an innate quality in their consfitiuion potsoiloa| to 
serpents, and that the smell of it throws them into a profound sld^p. 
^iny mijiotofns, that every man has in himself a natural pmson for 
serpents, and that those creatures will sbcih the bumran laliya as 
V they would boiling water. The Ihstmg saliva in particHilar, if k 
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bad efiects of the bite of serpents by sucking out the 
[poison,, and deprive the serpents themselves of their 
ferocity by charms.' During a continued march for 
seven days, he was always foremost, though he 
used neither horse nor chariot. Ever after the un¬ 
fortunate battle of Pharsalia, he atQ sitting^®; in- 
,tending it as an additional token of mourning, ^that 
he never lay dowm except to sleep. 

By the end of winter he reached the place of his 
designation in Lybia, with an array of nearly ten 
thousand men. The affairs of Scipio and Varus were 
in a bad situation, on account of the misunderstand¬ 
ing and distraction wdiich prevailed between them, 
and led them to pay their court with great servility 
to Juba> a prince by his wealth and pow er now be¬ 
come intolerably arrogant. For, wdien he first gave 
Cato audience, he seated himself between Scipio and 
Cato. But Cato took up his chair, and removed it 
to the other side of Scipio; thus giving'him the most 
honourable place, though he was his enemy, and had 

E ublishcd a libel against him. Cato’s ad\'ersarict» 
ave not paid proper regard to his spirit upon this 
occasion j but they have been ready enough to blame 
him for halving put Philostratus'*'^ in the middle, when 
he was walking with him one day in Sicily, though 


comes within their mouths, occasions their instant death. If, there¬ 
fore, we may believe that the hunicin saliva is an antidote to the 
' ^ison ol‘ a serpent, though this is by no means a necessary conse¬ 
quence ofilfs mortal eflect on the serpent itself, we shall have no 
jbccaaion tO' believe at the same time that tlie Psylli svere endowed 
With any j^cullar qualities of this kind, but that their success in 
these opera^tpns arose {as Celsus sajs) £.’x mdacia ».9U cmfimatrl, 
They made, however, a considcrri>le trade of it; and we are assured, 
that tlifcy have been known to import the Afiiean ser^rents into Italy 
and other countries, in order to increase their emoluments. PImy 
i^ys, thay brought scorpions into Sicily, but they would not live in 
thtStti^daml. (L.) Tie pr<^het Jerqpuuh (vni. 17.) threatens those 
•\idwin he addresses u itH ‘ cockatrices, which wifr not be charmed.'* 

; of reclimng on a vouch. The consul Varro did the 

' after the bal^Iie of ('thmar. It was a ceremony of mourning. 

V. , •♦9 4'his i'liilostratU8ii,a|5,ain loenlioned ift tfte' Life of Antony, 

^ ‘tfht as onevjvhq af the Academic theory concealed 

^icu»,caB prficfiot',* , „ 
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he did it entirely in compliment to philosophy. In 
this manner he humbled Juba, who had considered 
Scipio and Varus as little more than his lieutenants; 
and he succeeded, also, in reconciling them to each 
other. 

The whole? army then desired him to take upon 
himself the command, and vSeipio and Varus readily 
offered to resign it; but he said, “ He would not 

transgress the laws, for .the sake of which he was 
“ waging war wdth the man that trampled upon 
“ them; nor, wlien he was only propraetor, take the 
“ command from a proconsul.*’ For Scipio had been 
appointed proconsul, and his name inspired the 
gTjnerality with hopes of success ; as they thought, 
tiiat a Scipio could not be beaten in Africa''®. 

Scipio being established coimnander-in-chief was 
inclined, for Juba’s gratification, to put all the inha¬ 
bitants of l^tica to the sword, and to rase the city, 
as a place engaged in tlie interest of Caesar. But 
Cato would not suffer it: he inveighed loudly in 
council against the design, invoking heaven and 
eartli to oppose it, and with much difficulty rescued 
that people from the meditated cruelty. After 
which, partly upon their application and partly at the 
request of Scipio, he agreed to accept the command 
of the towm, that it might neither willingly nor un¬ 
willingly fall into Cmsar’s hands. It was a place in¬ 
deed, very convenient and advantageous to those 
who were masters of it; and Cato added much to 
it’s strength. For he brought into it a vast quantity, 
of bread-corn, repaired the walls, erected towers, and 
fortified it with ditches and ramparts. He then dis- 
anned all the youth of Utica, and posted them in the 
trenches under his own eye: as for the rest of the 
inhabitants, be kept tliem close within the y^alls; 

Arguing from the victory of Zame, and the dh^rUfitlon of 
Carthage,* ' ^ 

Ho(L Biserta, or Satoof, iti R^zsadeae or Tunis. Thapsus 
likewise, and Adrymetum Maliomctta) men<doned below 

were cities in the same kingdom, nearly opposite to Malta. 
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but, at tfuft battle Uhtfe, he tbek great care that they 
should suffer Uo injury of any kind from the Romans. 
And fi'Om the supply of arms, money, and provisions, 
^hich he sent in great quantities to the camp, Utica 
was considered as the principal maga^ne. 

The advice, which he had before given to Pompey* 
lie now gave to Scipio: “ not to risk a battle with an 
“ able and experienced warrior, but to take the ad- 
“ vantage of time, which, most effectually blasts the 
groWm of tyranny.” Scipio however in his rashness 
despised these counsels, and upon one occasion even 
scrupled not to reproach Cato himself with cowardice; 
asking him, “ Whether he could not be satisfied with 
“ sitting still himself within walls and bars, unless he 
“ likewise hindered others from occasionally adopt- 
“ ing bolder measures Cato wrote back, “ That 
** he was ready to cross over into Italy, with the horse 
and foot which he had brought into Africa, and by 
“ drawing Caesar upon himself to divert him frqm his 
** design against Scipio.” But Scipio only ridiculed 
the proposal; and it was plain that Cato now re¬ 
pented his having resigned to him the command, as 
he perceiv^l that he would adopt no rational plan 
for the conduct of the war; and that, if he should 
beyond all expectation succeed, he would behave 
with no kind of moderation toward the citizens. It 
W'as therefore Cato’s judgement, and he declared it to 
iiis friends, That on account of the incapacity and 
rashness of the generals, he could expect no happy 
^ termtnailon of the struggle; and that, even if vic- 
“ toty sh<foid declare for them and Caesar be destroy- 
** ed, for his part he would not remain in Rome, but 
is fl^m the oruelty and inhumanity of Scipio, who 

** had already bjegim to throw out harsh and insolent 
m^ftiaces agail^t maiiy of the Romaits.” 

‘ The ev^t to^ place sooner than he had expected. 

u pmon arrived from, the army, 
he had been tlit^e daj^s, in coining, with in- 
i^igence that a |^al bAttfo had been, fought at 
Thapsus; tliat al{ w^^lostV that Caesar was master 
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©f both the camps; and that Scipio and Jqha had 
fled with a fpw tropps, whichhad qscaped the general 
slaughter. 

On the receipt of these tidings the people of 
Utica, as might be expected amidst the apprehen¬ 
sions of night and war, were in the utmost distrac¬ 
tion, and could scarcely keep themselves within the 
walls. But Cato making his appearance amopg the 
. citizens, who were running up and down the streets 
with extreme confusion qnd clamour, encouraged 
them in the best manner he could. To remove the 
violence of their terror and astonishment, he told 
them the case might not be so bad as it was repre¬ 
sented, the misfortune being possibly exaggerated by 
report; and thus he calmed the present tumult. As 
soon as it was light, he summoned to the temple of 
Jupiter the three hundred, whom he made use of as 
a council. These were Romans, who trafficked 
there in merchandise and exchange of money; and 
to them he added all the senators, and their sons, 
'White they were assembling, he entered the house 
with the utmost composure and firmness of Ipohj as 
if nothing extraordinary had happened; and read a 
book, which he had in his hand. This contained an 
account of the arms, stores, bows, and other imple¬ 
ments of war, and the musters. 

When they were met, he opened the matter with 
commending the three hundred for the extraordinary 
alacrity and tidelity, which they had shown in serving 
the public cause with their purses, persons, and 
counsels j and exhorting them not to entertain dis¬ 
cordant views, or to endeavour to save themselves 
by flight. “ Tor,” continued be, so long as you 
“ keep in a body, Caesar will not bold you in such 
“ contempt, if you continue the war; apd you will 
be more likely to be spared^ if you have recourse 
« to submission, I desire you will C|:^id^r the 
“ point thoroughly, and what resolution 
may take, I will not censure you. Sliouid ypu 
feel ypurselvcs inclined tq gQ t^ith the stream of 
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• ** ibrtune, I shall impute the change to th<i necessity 
** the times: on the other hand, should you be^r 
“ up against their threatening aspect, and continue 
to ikee danger in the cause of liberty, I will be 
** your fellow-soldier as well as captain, till our coun- 
try has experienced the last issues of her fate—Our 
“ country, which is not Utica or Adrymetum, but 
** Home j and she, by her vast efforts, has often re- 
** covered herself from greater falls than this. Many 
resource^ we, certainly, Iiave at present for our 
“ protection and safety; and the principal is, that 
“ we hav^ to struggle with a man, whose occasions 
oblige him to attend to various objects. , Spain is 
** gone over to young Pompey; and Home, as yet 
** unaccustomed to the yoke, is ready to spurn it 
from her, and to rise upon any prospect of change. 
Neither is danger to be declined. In this, you 
may take your enemy for a pattern, who is prodigal 
‘‘ of his blood in the most unjust of causes; w hereas 
“ if you succeed, you will live the happiest of lives, and 
if you miscarry, the uncertainties of war will be ter- 
ininated by the most glorious of deaths. Uelibe- 
rate, however, aiuong yourselves as to the steps 
“ now to be taken, first entreating heaven to prosper 
your determinations, in a manner worthy the coii- 
‘‘ rage and zeal which you have already displayed.” 

This speech of Cato inspired some with confidence, 
and even with hope, and the generality were so much 
^fcjctcd with his intrepid, generous, humane turn of 
mihd, that they almost forgot their present danger; 
and considering him as the pnly general that was in¬ 
vincible, and superior to all fortune, they desired him 
to m^e what use he thought proper of flieir fbr- 
** tunes and their arms; for that it was better to die 
“ und^r liis banner^ than to save their lives at the 
*‘4^^pense of betraying so tnuch virtue.” One of 
tlie tpnneilsug^^ expediency of a decree for 

the ^l3V0s, . ai^ many approved the 
'said,; IJe would not do 
<*/ha4becau^ it was „ neither just nor lawful j but 
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such as their masters would voluntarily discharge 
he would receive, provided they were of a proper 
age to bear arms.” This, many promised to do; 
and Cato withdrew, after having ordcrM lists to be 
made out of all that should offer. 

A little aftea-ward, letters were brought hith from 
Juba and Scipio. Juba, who lay with a small corps 
concealed in the mountains, desired to know Cato’s 
intentions; proposing to wait for him, if he left Utica, 
or to assist him, if he chose* to stand a seige. Scipio 
also lay at anchor under a promontory near Utica, 
exjmcting his answer to a similar proposal. 

Cato tlfought it advisable to detain the messengers, 
tilt he should know the final determination of the 
three hundred. All, that were of the senatorial 
order, with great readiness enfranchised and armed 
their slaves; but as for the three hundred, who dealt 
in traffic and loans of money at high interest, and 
wliose slavCif are a considerable part of their fortune, 
the impression which Cato’s speech had made upon 
them did not last long. As some bodies easily receive 
heat, and with equal edse grow cold again after the 
fire is removed, so the sight of Cato warmed and ex¬ 
panded those traders; but when they came to dis¬ 
cuss the matter among themselves, the dread of 
C'aesar soon put to flight their reverence for Cato 
and for virtue. For “ What are we,” they argued, 
^ and what is the man, whose orders we refuse to 
“ receive? Is it not Caesar, into whose hands the 
whole power of the Roman empire is fallen ? And 
“ .surely none of us is a Scipio, a Fompey, or a Cato. 

Shall we, at a time when their fears make all men 
“ entertain sentiments beneath their dignity, shall 
we in Utica contend for the liberty of Rome with a 
“ man against whom Cato and Pompey the Great 
durst not make a stand in Italy ? Shall we enfran- 
« chise our slaves to oppose Cseslr, whb have no 
more liberty ourselv^^ Rjan that conqi^or ihay 
** be pleased to leave its ? Ah! wretches that we 
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are I Let us at last Icnow ourselves^ aM seud 
ties ta iuterce<ie with him for mercy.” This ^as 
the jangua^e of the most moderate among the three 
hundred: but the chief part of them lay in wait for 
the senators, thinking that if they co^fd seize upon 
them, they should more easily mafte their peace with 
C^s^. Cato suspected the change, lJut he utt^ed 
no remmistrances against it: he only wrote to Scipio 
apd Juba, directing them to remain at a distance < 
from Utica, because the Uiree hundred were hot to 

i V * 

be depended upon. 

In the meaq time, a considerable body of cavalry 
who had escaped out of the battle approached Utica, 
and despatched three men to Cato, though they 
could come to no unanimous resolution. F(|^ some 
ivere for joining ^uba, some Cato, and some were 
^'aid to enter Uticp. This account being brought 
to Cato, he ordered Marcus Kubrius to attend to 
the business of fhe three hundred, and quietly with* 
out any compulsion to enrol the names of suj^h as 
offered to emancipate their slaves. He then went 
put of tlie town, taking the senators along with him, 
to a pQirference with the principal officers of tlie 
cavalry. Hp entreated their officers not to abandon' 
sp many Homan senators, nor to choose Juba rather 
than Cato for their general; but to unite and mutu¬ 
ally eputtibute tp eacli pther's safety by entering the 
eity, which was irapre^able in point of strength, 
had provisions and evpry thing necessary for de¬ 
vice :^r The senators seconded this 

application with prayers, and tears. The officers 
went ^ consult the troo^ under their command j 
apd Pato, with the senate^, sat down uppp one of 
thf! i^Ufi4s to «?u<: rtfir' anstver. 

4w«{;i»oigept ijlubtius game up in gr?at fury, 
''#nj|E tlw (Jum who (he ^‘d) 

■ Snapper, and were 

(^ty. Upgn tl^is, 

4eS'e»|te. 
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atjd indulged the strongest expressions of grief- 
But Cato endeavoured to encourage them, and te* 
quested the three hundred to have patience. 

Neither was there any thing moderate in the pro¬ 
posals of the cavalry. Their reply was, “ That 
“ they ncithet desired to be in the pay of Juba, nor 

did they fear Caesar so long as they should have 
“ Cato for their general; but to be shut Up vrith 
“ Uticans, Phoenicians whp would change with the 
“ wind, was what they could not endure. For’* 
(said they) “ if they are quiet now, yet when^Caasar 
“ arrives, they will betray us, and plot our destruc- 

tion. "Whoever therefore desires us to range un- 
‘*"der his banners there, must first expel the Uticans, 
** or pilt them to the sword, and then invite us into 
“ a place clear of enemies and barbarians.” These 
proposals appeared to Cato extremely barbarous and 
savage; he answered with mildness, however, “ That 
“ he would* confer with the three hundred about 
“ thefti.” And then again entering the city, he ap¬ 
plied to that set of men, who now no longet out of 
reverence to him dissembled or palliated their de¬ 
signs, but openly expressed their resentment, that 
any citizens should presume to lead them against 
Cassar, with whom all contest was alike beyond 
their power and their hopes. Nay, some went sp fat 
as to say, “ That the senators ought to be detained 
“ in (he town, till Caasar came.” Cato let this pais, 
as if he had not heard it; and, indeed, he was & 
little deaf. 

But being informed that the cavalry were match¬ 
ing ofl; he was afraid that the three hundred would 
take some desperate step with respect th^the sj^aatoi'B: 
and he therefore witli his friends went in pursuit m 
them. As he found they were already «nid4^r ma%h^’ 
he rodfe after thehi. With pleasure tnew bdhdd him 
approach, and exhorted hiift to gp th*^, ahd 
save his life with theirs.; ptjpasfoti^ it is 

said, Cato shed tears, wAile he intercf^eS 
tended hands in behalf df die' senatdlC .fie ^en 

VOL. V* I « 
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turned the heads of some of their horses,' and laid 
hold on their armour, till he prevailed with them fo 
stay at least that day, in order to secure these un¬ 
happy men’s retreat. 

When he came back with them, and had com¬ 
mitted the charge of the gates to some,and the cita¬ 
del to otJiers, the three hundred were under gr6at 
apprehensions of being punished tor their incon¬ 
stancy, and sent to entreat him by all means to re¬ 
turn and speak to them. ‘But the senators would not 
sutler him to go. They exclaimed, they would never 
let theh* guardian and deliverer trust himself in the 
hands of such perfidious and traitorous men# It was 
now, indeed, that Cato’s virtue appeared to all ranks 
of men in Utica in the clearest light, and command¬ 
ed the highest love and admiration. Nothing could 
be more evident, than that thq most perfect integrity 
was the guide of his actions. He had long resolved 
to put an end to his heiog* and yet he submitted to 
inexpressible labours, cares, and conflicts for otlicrs; 
that, after he had secured their lives, he might re¬ 
linquish his own. For his intentions in that respect 
were obvious enough, though he endeavoured to 
conceal thejm. 

.. After having satisfied the senators tlierefore as 
well as he could, he went alone to wait upon the 
three hundred. They thanked him for the favour, 
“.and implored him to trust them and make use of 
their services; but as they were no Catos, and had 
/‘‘not Cato’s dignity of mind, they hoped he would 
“ pha^heir weakness. They told him, they had 
‘ySfived, to despatch deputies to Caesar, to in- 
l^fcoc^e fet #nd prinpipaUy.in his behalfi* If that 
should not be granted, they would have 
to himany fiivour to themselves; 
^ %t, a|IqBg as they, had ^breath^ they woujd fight 
C^o mMe his acknow^gements to 
their B anil advised ihemto ^send 

pB^ tately 40' for thetnselves. ' ' “"For 

said jiifercede not. It is for the con* 
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** quered to turn suppliants, and for thosd \vho have 
done an injuiy to beg pardon. For my part, I 
have been unconquered tliroughout life, and supe- 
rior in the thing in which I wished to be so; for 
in justice and honour I am superior even to Caesar. 
Caesar is Slie vanquished, the falling man, being 
now clearly convicted of those designs against his 
country^ which he has long denied.” 

After he had thus spoken to the three hundred, hd 
left them; and being inlbrmcd that Caesar was al¬ 
ready on his march toward Utica, “ Strange 1” said 
he, “ it seems he takes us for men.” He then went 
to the 'senators, and desired them to hasten their 
flight while the cavalry remained. He likewise shut 
all the gates except that leading to the sea, appoint¬ 
ed ships for those that were to depait, provided ibr 
good order in the town, redressed grievances, com¬ 
posed disturbances, and furnished all that stood in 
need with' the necessary provisions for the voyage. 
About this time, Marcus Octavius approached the 
place with two legions; and, as soon as lie had en¬ 
camped, sent to desire Cato to settle with him the 
business of the command. Cato gave the messen¬ 
gers no answer, but turning to his friends said, 
“ Need we wonder tliat our cause has not prospered, 
“ when we retain our ambition on the very brink of 
“ ruin.” 

In the mean time, having received intelligenctt 
that the cavalry on their departure were seizing the 
goods of the Uticans as lawful prize, he hastened up 
to them, and snatched tile plunder out of the hands 
of the foremost j upon which they all threw down 
what they had taken, and retired in silence dejected 
and ashamed* He then assembled the Ufica^ 
applied to them in behalf or hunteaVSi^^^ 

siring them mot to exa?(perate agamst those 

Romans,^ boi to act in^jconcert with them^ ahd con¬ 
sult each other’s safetyi ' ' r 

t * I 

s' * 1 

Thasaroe, who had commanded Pomjpey*s|i^et 
’ , I a 
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After this, he returned to the ^ 

on the embarkation; and such of his friends md a(> 
quaihlances, as be could persuade tog®; he 
and dismissed with great marks of affection. His so 
was unwilling to depart with the r^t; and he 
thought it not right to insist, uptm 
fether, to whom he was so strongly »““®hed. ^er 
was one Statyllius“ a young man, who affected 8 
flrmness of reLlution above his years, and m 
spects studied to appear like Cato, superior to ^s- 
sion. As this youth’s enmity to Caesar wOT well 
known, Cato desired him by all "’“'’stoteke s p 
with the rest: and when he found him hent upo 
staying, he turned to Apollonides the Stoic and De¬ 
metrius tlie Peripatetic, and said; « It is ' 

« ness to reduce this man’s extravagmee f,™™’ 

“ and to make Wm sec what is for his good. we 
now dismissed all, except such as had businws rfi - 
portance with him i and in concerns of*'™."® 
empli^ed that night, and great part of the following 

‘‘I'ucius Cmsar, a relation of *« O 0 '»n"e'-or, who 
intended to intercede for the three h'™^. drau 
Cato to asmst him in composing a witable speech. 

•* Awl for you/* said he, «I shall think it an nono 
“ to become-tire most humble suppliant, and even to 
« throw myself at bis feet.’’ Cato, howeve.-, would 
not suffer it: “If I chose,” said he, “ to be "idebt- 
« ed to C®sav for my life, I ought to g°. 'o. P®'®“ ’ 
,« and without any mediator -, but I w'd have no 
• « oWigation to a tyyant in a business, by wmen he 
« siibfens the laws. And he does aoh^ert ‘he law ^ 
4 by sa^ as a master those, over whom he liM n 

«-&#^hority. Neverthelewwe wineonsKto, 
«if%il>MSse, how'to make 5'our applicafion more, 
« effect!^' iit-bebalf of the Oifee hundre^ . 

After he had sfenfsoavei^roe with Duejas Osar 

This br.vs,«m.|K»«w« **!"’,rf 

Pliilinia, weal the to laym 

Bruttti* cnjxtpi ^ ^ r^stam oy tsesair » #cmaers* 
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Upon this affair, he recommended his son and his 
friends to his protection, conducted him a little on 
his way, and tnen took his leave, and retired to his 
own house. His son and the rest of bis friends beings 
there assembled, he discoursed with them a consi¬ 
derable time, and among other things charged the 
young man to take no share in the administration; 
“ For the state of affairs,** said he, “ is such, that it 
“ is impossible for you to fill any office in a manner 
“ worthy of Cato; and to do it otherwise, woui« be 
unworthy of yourself** 

In the evening, he went to the bath; where be¬ 
thinking himself of Statyllius, he called out aloud to 
Apollonides, and said, “ Have you lowered the pride 
“ of that young man; and is he gone without bid- 
ding us farewell ?**>“ No indeed,** answered the 
philosopher, “ we have taken a great deal of pains 
“ with him, but he continues as lofty and resolute as 
“ ever; he says he will stay,, and certainly imitate 
“ yOur conduct.** Cato then smiled, and replied. 
That will soon be seen.** 

When he had bathed, he went with a large com¬ 
pany to supper, at w'hibh he sate as lie had always 
done since the battle of Pharsalia; for as we have 
observed* above, he never now lay down except to 
sleep. All hk friendvS, and the magistrates of Utica, 
supped with him. After supper, the wine was sea¬ 
soned with much wit and learning; and many ques¬ 
tions in philosophy were proposed and discussed. In 
the course of the conversation, they came to the 
* Paradoxes^ of the Stoics (for so their maxims are 
commonly called), and to wiis in particular, “ That 
“ the good man only is free, and all the bad are? 
“slaves^®.** The Peripatetic, in pursuance of 

53 This was ftot only the tof the Stoics D«a of 
(L.) Sea CtG..l^TadoK. a wore divine authority, Gifl. v. I, 

wheiW meatjoa.b made of * wherewith Chriat hath made 

as free ’—ea ddea happily aa^p^d by Cowper, at the end of the 
fifth book of lti« Task: 

’ V' 

, He is (he freeman, whom the IVudi mak^s free, ’ 

And slLare slav^ beside, 
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principlesr^ took up the argument against it. Upon 
which Cato attacked him with great warmth, and in 
a Ipuder and more vehement accent than usual, car¬ 
ried on a most spirited discourse to a considerable 
length. From the tenor of it the whole 'company 
perceived, that he had determined to ptit an end to 
Iiis being, in order to extricate himself from the hard 
conditions, upon which alone he could expect to 
hold it. 

An he tbund a deep and melancholy silence the 
consequence of his harangue, he endeavoured to re¬ 
cover the spirits of his guests, and to remove their 
suspicions by talking of their present affairs, and ex¬ 
pressing his fears both for his friends and partisans 
who were upon their voyage, and for those who had 
to make their way through a parched and barbarous 
country. 

After the entertainment was finished, he took his 
usual evening-walk widi his friends, and having given 
the officers of the guards such orders as the occa'sion 
required, retired to his chamber. The extraordi¬ 
nary ardour, with which he embraced his son and 
his friends at this parting, revived all their suspi¬ 
cious. He lay down, and began to read Platons book 
on the Immortality of the Soul; but befen e he had 
gone through with it hp looked u^, and took notice 
that his sw'ord was not at the head of his bed, where 
it used to hang; for his son had taken it away, while 
:,Iie was at supper. He therefore called his servant, 
and asked him, Who had taken away his sword 
‘As the semnt made no answer, he returned to his 
|)ook } and after a while without any appearance of 
haste, or hii|Ty, as if it was only by accident that he 
' c«|[di| fmr the sword^ he, ordered him to- bting it. The 
servant s^l delayed to comply with his direction, and 
he had patiehce till he had finished the perusal of his 
book : he'then (^led hissepants one by on#/ and 
in a louder tone 4<Jmeoded his sword. At last, he 
struck one them such a blow on the mouthy that 
he hlii h|s own hand 5 and growing more angry, and 
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losing his voice still higher, he cried out, “ I am be- 
“ tvaycd, and delivered naked to my enemy by ray 
“ son and my servants.” His son then ran in witli 
his friends, and tenderly embracing him, had re¬ 
course to tears and entreaties. But Cato rose up, 
and with a stftrn and aweful look thus expressed him¬ 
self: ‘‘ When and where did I show any signs of dis- 
traction, that nobody offers to dissuade me by ar- 
“ gument from any wrong purpose, which J may have 
“ adopted, but I must be prevented from pursuing* 
my resolutions by being disarmed ? And you, 
“ young man, why do not you also bind your father, 
and tie*his hands behind Iiisback, that when Cajsar 
comes he may find me utterly incapable of resist-' 
ance ? As to a sword, I have no need of it to des- 
“ patch myself; for if I do but retain my breath a‘ 
“ while, or dasli my head against the W’all, it will 
“ answer the purpose quite as well.” 

Upon his speaking in this manner, the young man* 
wenf'out of the chamber weeping, and with him all 
the rest, except Demetrius and Apollonides. To 
these philosophers he addressed himself in .a milder 
tone ; “ Are you also determined to make a man of 
“ my age live, whether he will or not ? And do you* 
“ sit herein silence, to watch me ? Or do you bring 
“ any arguments to prove that, now Cato has no' 
“ hopes from any other quaiter, it is neither painful 
nor dishonourable to implore mercy from his ene-’ 
“ my. Why do not you begin a lecture in order to* 
inform me better; that so, dismissing the opinions 
“ in which you and I have lived, we may through 
“ Caesar’s means grow wiser, and thus have a still' 
“ greater obligation to hjm? As yet, I have deter- 
“ mined nothing with, respect to myself; but l p^gfet 
to have ii in my power to carry my purpbee into* 
execution, whenever 1 shall have formed it. And' 
indeed li^hall in some measure consult with you, 
for I shyi proceed in my* deliberations upon the 
•* principles of your philosophy. Be satisfied then. 
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** an4 go tjisli my son, if persuasion prove insufficicn^-i 
** not to have recourse to constraint.’* 

Tliey made no ansWcr, but went out, the tears fall¬ 
ing from their eyes as they withdrew. The sword 
was sent in by a little boy. He drew and examined 
it, and finding the point and the edge geod, Now,’* 
said he, “ I am master of myself.” Then laying 
down the sword, he took up the book again, and (it 
is said) re-perused the whole twice After which, 
he slept so . soundly, that he was heard by those'who 
were in waiting without. About midnight he called 
for two of his freedmen, Cleanthes the physician, 
and Butas whom he generally etpployed about public 
business. The latter he sent to the port, to see whe¬ 
ther all the Roinans had put oft* to sea, and to bring 
him bacif information. 

In th0 mean time, he ordered the physician to 
dress Ijis hand, which we^ inflamed by the blow he 
had given his servant. This was some consolation to 
the whole house, for they no^^ thought that ho had 
dropped his design against his life. Soon after this, 
juntas returned and informed him that they were all 
off except Crassus, who had been demined by 
Some business, but that he intended to eintiark very 
soon, thoiigh tlje wind blew hard and the sea was 
tempestuous. Cato upon this intelligence sighed in 
pity of his friends on ship-board, and sent Butas down 
again, that if any of them should have put back and 
he in want of any thing, he might acquaint him with it. 

By this time the birds to sing, and Cato 


' <4 Y^t this very Dialogue suicide in the strongest terms, 

and the phUosQ{mlir not td' pupk of deserting the post, in 

which stationed by Providence, Cicero’s argun)ent upon 

i. !Sq^ with regard to Plated musa 

command of i^Heity, ^ Implied in certain circum- 
wWiy de^tr^ the tlie Dialogue, 

ev^ one irould r^dih inWnifyhispehy in- 

tolerable sttffertn]^, ^ ' ‘ 

tt is ^ 

of oar own 


^ A , I*'* 

rea^ thh tuiaute detail, witboat bfibgri^ia^^ 
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fe]l again into a little slumls^r* Butat on his return 
told him, that all was quiet in the harbour; upon 
which Cato ordered him to shut the door, having first 
stretched hirasclfon the bed, as jf he^esigned to sleep 
out the rest of the night. But after Butas was gone, 
he drew his sword, and stabbed himself under the 
breast. He could not however strike hard enough, 
on account of the infiammalion in his hand, and he 
* did not therefore instantly expire, but in the strug¬ 
gle i;<?ith death fell from tn*e bed, and threw down a 
little geometrical table that stood by. 

This noise alarming the servants, they cried out, 
and his son and liis friends immediately entered the 
^ room. They found him weltering in his Mood, and 
his bowels fallen out; but he was still alive, and 
turned his eyes upon them. They were struck with 
inexpressible horror. The physician approached to 
examine the wound, and finding the bowels unin^ 
jured he replaced them, and began to sew up the 
wound. But as soon at Cato came a little to himself, 
he thrust away the physician, tore open the wound, 
plucked but his bowels again, and immediately ex¬ 
pired. . , 

In less tiipe than one would think all the family 
could havje been informed of this sad event, the tliree 
hundred were at the door; and a little while after¬ 
ward all the people of Utica thronged about it, with 
one voice calling him their benefactor, their saviour, 
“ the only free and uncotiquered of men.” This they 
did, though at the same titne they had intelligence 
that Caesar was approaching. Neither fear, nor flat¬ 
tery toward the conqueror^ nor the factious disputes 
which prevailed among themselves, could divert thena., 
from doing honour to Cato«,>They adorned the 
in a magnificent manner, and after a splendid pbo- 
cessiozibiiri^^ ^ bear the aea; where his statue now 
standi W^ a sword inyhe. fight hand. 

great buriness dhished, they to take 

measures fer. saving tbeinselves and thmr^y. Csesar 
had been infermed, by persons who w^ ^imrfender 

' 4 ' ' ' 
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themselves, that Cato remained in Utica withoirt ai|y 
thoughts of flight; that he Iiad provided tor the 
escape of others indeed, but that he himself with his 
friends and his son continued there without any ap¬ 
pearance of fear or apprehension. Upon these cn- 
ciiinstanccs, he could form no probable conjecture. 
As it was an object with him, however^ to get him 
into his hands, he made all possible haste with his 
army to the place. And when he received intelli¬ 
gence of his death, he k reported to have uttered 
this short sentence ; “ Cato, I envy thee thy death, 
since thou couldest envy me the glory of saving 
thy life.”. If Cato indeed had designed to owe 
his life to Cmsar, he would not so much have tar¬ 
nished his own honour, as have added to that of the 
conqueror. What might have been the event, is un¬ 
certain ; but in all probability, Caesar would ^ve in¬ 
clined to the side of mercy, 

Cato died at the age of forty-eight. His son suf¬ 
fered nothing from Cmsar ; he w^as rather* im¬ 
moral, it is said, and incurred some censure for his 
conduct with respect to women. In Cappadocia he 
lodged at the house of Marphadates, one of the royal 
family, who had a very handsome wife; and, as he 
sta) ed there longer than decency could warrant, such 
jokes as these were passed upon him: “ Cato goes 
the morrow af'ter the thirtieth day of the month.” 
** Porcius and Marphadates are two friends, who 
have but one Soulfor the wife of Marphadates 
was named Psyche* [which signifies ‘ soul.*] ‘‘ Cato 
is a greal and generous man, and has a royal Souk” 
By his death, however, he wiped off all aspersions; 
for fighting at Philippi against Octavius Cmsar and 
4 ntohy, in the cause of liberty, after his party gave 
way, disdained to fly* Instead of slipping out of 
the action, he challenged the enemy to try their 
strength with Cato, animated such of his troops as. 
had stood their ground, and fell, by the acknowledge¬ 
ment of his adversaries, a protligy of vidour. 

Catp’s daught^ WP much more admired for.her 
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virtues. She was not inferior to her father, either inf 
prudence or in fortitude; for being marri^ to Bru¬ 
tus, who killed Csesar, she was entrusted with the 
secret of the conspiracy, and as we have related in 
Brutus’ Life, put a period to her existence in a man¬ 
ner worthy of her birth and of her character. 

As for Statyllius, who promised to imitate the con¬ 
duct of Cato, he would have despatched himself soon 
after him, but he was prevented by the philosophcrs- 
He subsequently approved himself to Brutus a faith¬ 
ful and able officer, and w^as slain in the battle of 
Philippi. 


PHOCION AND CATO THE YOUNGER 

COMPARED.! 

* 

Of all the illustrious men, whom w^e have com¬ 
pared together, Phocion and Cato the Younger ap¬ 
pear to supply the most exact parallel. Their excel¬ 
lences as men, as warriors, and as statesmen, areal- 
most precisely alike. With similar combinations of 
austerity and softness, of valour and prudence, of 
anxiety for others and neglect of themselves, they 
both united an extreme horror of every thing dis¬ 
graceful, an unchangeable love of justice, and a 
complete devotion to the cause of their country. 
Both well educated, and enured in early life to habits 
of sobriety and fortitude^ which enabled them to 
brave the rigour of the coldest climates Jind the toils 
of the most perilous they preserved tfaem^ 

unimpaired till death. Phocicn was at fot the pu¬ 
pil of Plato, and, subsequently of Xenocrate, the 
most virtuous of the Grecian philosophers. Cato in 
Ins orphanship was instructed by an enlightened 
nian, who paid particular attention to the cultiva¬ 
tion of his neart. He was tardy in his perception, 

a 
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but tenacious in his retention; and even his tafdi* 
ness arose chiefly from his reluctance to receive any 
in^>nnation, without a full conviction of it’s truth. 

The sects however, to which they respectively at¬ 
tached themselves, were of a totally different de¬ 
scription. Phocion from the soft -spring of the 
Academy drank that mild and moderate philosophy, 
which Socrates had first recommended, as the surest 
stimulus of moral virtue. In the hardness of Stoicism, 
Cato found something more analogous to what we 
may alt^ost caJl the inflexibility of his natural charac¬ 
ter. What indeed must have been his ardour in be¬ 
half of that sect, when we see him incurring the 
trouble of a journey to Asia, for the sole purpose of 
bringing back with him the stoic Athenodorus ? To 
this difference of schools we may safely refer Phocion's 
superior gentleness of behaviour. Net that Cato, 
with all jiis rigour of principle, wanted feeling: His 
strong affection for his brother, and his deep concern 
at his deatli, with the teridejr interest which be dis¬ 
played about his friends even to his last moments, 
abundantly evince the contrary. In this reppect in¬ 
deed he is not interior to Phocion himself, whose de¬ 
voted regard for Cbabrias (his tutor in the art of war) 
and to his son after him, is so justly an object of our 
admiration. 

Both Phocion and Cato lived at periods, when 
their respective commonwealths retained only the 
shadow of tlieir ancient glory. Athens by her arro¬ 
gance had lost the' ascendency oyer Greece, which 
she had acquired bylief heroic resistance to the Per¬ 
sians, and was now engaged in that death-blow to her 
Independence, the Pefoppnnesian war. JPericies too 
had aiQgelerated her rqin, by augmenting the influ- 
people at the expend df die senate, and 
thus giving rise to a swarm pi factious demagogues, 
who were always at the service of the highest bidder. 
The same cpfriiptidn, consequent upon the same pro- 
ffigaey, t^o had to encounter in Romc;^^ • Ambition 
and avarice were grasping at aU the offices of the state, 
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and the to public honours was onlj^ open to cabal 

and intrigue. The sage institutions of their ancestors 
were trampled upon with impunity; and, if now and 
then a patriot endeavoured to revive their energy, 
he invariably failed in the attempt. 

Against the^ contagious example of his fellow- 
citizens Phocion was armed by his virtue. It seemed 
indeed as if he had been sent by heaven at that criti¬ 
cal period, to stem the torrent of vice, which was 
hurrying Athens to her destruction. Unlike his 
contemporaries, who limited themselves exclusively 
to the Forum or to the held, he determined like 
Solon, Arfstides, and Pericles, to pursue distinction 
in both: and accordingly, though his military re¬ 
nown set him above all the generals of his age, he 
paid unremitting attention to civil affairs; in order 
to resist with greater efficacy the traitorous orators, 
who affected to retain them at their own disposal. 
His eloquence, in conformity to his character, was 
nervous and energetic; marked rather by lofty sen¬ 
timent than elaborate expression, and so powerfully 
argumentative, as to excite alarm in the breast even 
of Demosthenes himself. In his political measures, 
whether he triumphed or miscarried, he was still un¬ 
shaken* ^^either elated by victory, nor dejected by 
defeat, he appealed, like the AntSEJiis of ancient 
fable, to rise invigorated by depression. Yet, with 
this inflexible firmness in the cause of his country, 
his mildness and his humanity were uhaltcmble : and 
far from cherishing any unkind feelings toward those, 
by whom he had been most vehemently opposed, he 
was frequently seen in their adversity to offer them, 
consolation and support 

Cato, upon bis engaging ip public life, exhibited m 
rigid attention fo the laws and'usages of Rome.. He 
withheld from the kfmy , all 'illegal reWalfdt:V as 
qusPstor, he revived thd primitive severity pf that 
imjpprtant office: He made a point of attei^lng the 
senate upon-every occasion, tP watch ovbr ^ the ma- 
ehitiatiojQS of ffictionj and after having previously 
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refused to sue for the tribudesliip, as soon as^ he 
learned that Metellus (one of Poinpey*8 creatures) 
was soliciting the appointment, he instantly became 
a candidate, for the purpose of thwarting tnat chief- 
tain*s ambitious designs. His name was even iden¬ 
tified with that of honesty: and such^was the influ¬ 
ence of his character that, in the affair of Catiline, he 
entirely counteracted the effect of Caesar’s artful 
harangue**. Intrepid in whatever respected his 
country, he resisted widi effect a pernicious motion 
made by Metellus in Poinpey’s favour, though sur- 
roundedby the furious satellites of that tribune; and 
withstood alike the menaces and the caresses of the 
first triitovirate, before which Rome herself gave 
way without a struggle. His disinterestedness he 
evinced by the immense wealth which he brought 
from Cyprus, and lodged without deduction in the 
public treasury, and by declining the illegal privi¬ 
leges voted to him by a grateful senate. 

This virtue indeed, the touchstone of greatcsouls, 
is not less observable in the character of Phocion, 
who constantly rejected the munificent presents of 
Alexander, at the risk of incurring his dangerous re¬ 
sentment ; and at last, after a life of confidential in¬ 
tercourse with princes, died in a condition, of honour¬ 
able poverty. His reputation, as a statesman and a 
warrior, was the fruit of his talents: to his virtues 
he owed the sweeter enjoyments of domestic happi¬ 
ness ; as he was married to a wife worthy of himself, 
and not less esteemed than her husband for her 
prudence, her modesty, ami her simplicity. In this 
respect G|tb wks less fortunate. His two sisters 
were notcilous for their misconduct: he was obliged 
to diwee his first wife, who had borae^ him two 

Sun.: Belt €ftt> 57<, where Cato u admirably eoatrasted 

' WeUdt^JHoracesay,' 

. fiumtn ^esrranm suhactaf 

Prater atrocm animum Catonis. 

; ^ (Od. II. i. 2i.) 
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children; and hiis second, the celebrated Marcia, 
did not wholly escape the suspicion of irregularity. 
Might it not be, that his excessive harshness of man¬ 
ners, untemperetl by the gentleness of Phocion, con¬ 
tributed to alienate from him his nearest connections? 

In anotlier j-egard Phocion had the advantage, as 
having more generally and for a greater length of 
time possessed the confidence of his countiymen. 

' In every emergency, Athens turns to him as the only 
‘ pilot capable of weathering the storm/ Her chief 
disasters arise from her rejection of his counsels; 
and by him alone they are corrected. But what * 
principally marks his disinterested patriotism is that, 
notwithstanding all his military talents and his suc- 
■’cesses, he is generally the friend and the advocate of 
peace. 

The virtues, likewise, of Cato won him the esteem 
and the confidence of Rome; and she regarded him 
as alone able to detect, and to defeat the projects of 
her guilty children. His sagacity indeed, in unveil¬ 
ing the secret views of Pompey and Caesar, appears 
after the event perfectly prophetical: and he might 
by his indefatigable exertions have protracted the 
existence of her freedom, had she not unhappily 
envied, even while she admired his virtues. Still 

• -A 

more corrupt than Athens, from some unfounded 
suspicions she rejected his application both for the 
praetorship and the consulate, and willingly stretched 
out her hands for the shackles prepared by the un¬ 
natural ambition of her own sons. Perhaps it would 
have been better, if he bad abated a little of the im¬ 
practicable rigour of his principles, instead of living 
(according to the reproach of CScero) “ in the dregs 
“ of Romulus, as if he had been a member of Plato’s 
“ republic.” Perhaps fpo it Would have been better, 
had he acee|^ed Pompey’s proffered alliance 
might have given him an opportunity of directing 
the views of that general to worthier o^msi and 
wuld most probably have rescued him/ifipom the 
affinity of (^aesar—an affinity, eventually so fatal to 
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tliems^lvfii, irnd to th6ir oommon tounttj. Tfldr$ 
nre ,^igencieBj in which the most austere iiloralft^f 
must.^comraodatc itself a little to circumstances; 
and, thicotigh attfending to these, Phocion became k 
more valuable citizen than Cato. Without descend¬ 
ing to datter Antipater, he led him byohis powers of 
couciliatmn to grant easier terms to the Athenians : 
though he suffered himself to be duped by Nicanor, 
in consequence of his too easy confidence j a foible, 
of which Cato was never the victim. 

In respect to military talents and achievements, 
,Phocion*has greatly the superiority. Frequently 
summoned in the most honourable maunei* to the 
command of the army, and that invariably during hiS 
absence, at fourscoi'e he is still found at it’s head : 
nor ought it to be admitted that, notwithstanding the 
heavy contributions which it was often necessary, for 
him to lay upon the allies, he so managed the matter, 
as never to shake their attachment to Athens. On 
the contrary, they opened their harbours to him 
without distrust, after having closed them against 
every other general. Neither was Cato without 
ability in the art of vt^ar. Among his troops he, em¬ 
ployed reason as well as authority, set them a strik¬ 
ing examj>lc of temperance, and inspired them with 
the wafmest attachment to his person. To the 
courage indeed, which he kindled in his followers, 
Pompey was indebted for the victory of Dyrrachium ; 
and in Africa, where for some time after the battle 
of Pharsalta he kept together the shattered remains 
of that disastrous day, Scipio was defeated by Cmsar 
only ki c<^nseqii€nee of havihg neglected Gate’s ad¬ 
vice. Of his^ patriotic he gave an s^ffecfjlng proof 
when' the very commencement of the civil war he 
imb%rly^^pnt on mourfring, inflicted upon himself 
m^ny privd^ons, and continued in a* state of 
ana nrelaiicholy rill his death. , 

Mad' dibd' quietl;)^ in his body sbmethiftg 

wd^'h^ve , wanting to his glory, TovVard 

of ilk liib, tie govemsioii^feSribto 
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the hands of a profli.i^ate mob, with whom he could 
have neither sympathy nor interest, but must na¬ 
turally be in disgrace for his very virtues. A pre-r 
text was speedily found to sacrifice him to their re¬ 
sentment. Charged with treason at the tnbunal of 
a frantic populace, he preserve# all his elevation of 
character; after some fruitless attempt to make him¬ 
self heard, observes a dignified silence ; and marches 
. to the place of execution surrounded by a host of 
clamorous and cowardly .assassins, with as much 
serenity as he had formerly led out their armies, 
amidst the grateful acclamations of his fellow-citizens 
to the field of victory. 

Cato, who had preserved his life as long as he 
-tliought it might possibly be of service, when he saw 
Cassar triumphant and the republic in the dust, de¬ 
termined to bury himself among her ruins. But in 
s}>itc of the composure with which he first set about 
the fulfilment of his project, his angry expostulation 
with his interceding son, his violent treatment of the 
liesituling slave, and finally his tearing out his bowels 
after they had been replaced by the surgeon, gave to 
his catastroi)he the characters of fury and despair. 
Whether his refusal to make or to tolerate applica¬ 
tion to Ca'sar in liis own behalf arose from his pride, 
which would not permit him to bend before a con¬ 
queror, from his conviction that all application would 
be incficctual, or from his reluctance to live after so 
many efforts for liberty in a land of slavery, it is dif¬ 
ficult at this period to (lecidc. 

It may be affirmed ho>yevcr, with regard to the 
deaths of these two great men, that Phocion in ex¬ 
treme old age, a victim to his patriotism, receiving 
his fate^^Svith the resignation of- a sage and the firm-. 
ness of a hero, presents a much finer picture than 
Cato in robust manhood dying by his own band; 
especially as Caesar wbyld most probably bayij 
doned him, and he might in that, case still^havje' 
his country the valuable exarapld df fortitude 
jng up against adversity. The spectacle a great 

YOL. V* , . K ' 
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man struggling with ill-fortune (a sight pronounced 
by an ancient writer, “ worthy of a God ”) is un¬ 
doubtedly far more interesting as well as far more 
useful, than that of one shrinking from the conflict 
by an action, which whatever may be it’s apparent 
elfort, is in reality a%msillanimous desertion of an 
appointed post. 
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AGIS AND CLEOMENES. 


SUMMARY. 

I. Ixion a ai/mhol of rnnhilious men. Danger of amhilion ; exempH- 
fed in the Gracchi, Genralogi/ ofAgis, fits mrinons character, 
Declirjr- of Spatian discipline. First attempts of Agis to re-esta- 
hli'ihii. He gains hh mother; but is thwarted by his collegue 
Leonidas, Proposes the measure to the senate, and io ike people. 
His dispute with Leonidas; who is impeached by Lysander, and 
deposed. The new Ephori restore him, an$are thenuehes in con¬ 
sequence removed from their qftce by the two Lings. LeonidasJlies, 
Agesilaus eludes the distribution (f lands. Agis marches to the 
assistance of the Acheenns against the A'.lohans. Leonidas remounts 
the throne. Admirable conduct of Chdonis, the xvfe of Cleombro- 
lui. Bhefollows her husband into banishment. Agis is given up 
to Ins enemies by Ampliares; and strangled in piison: His 
■mother and grandmother undergo the same fate. Indignation of 
the Laiedcenionians. 

II. Leonidas mairies his son Ckomencs to the wife of Agis* brother 9 
Character of Clcomencs. He resolves to realise the plans of Agis, 
His frst campaign: He defeats the Achceans, Aratus takes 
Maniinea. Clcomenes recalls Archedamus, the brother of Agis, 
who is immediately q/ierward assassinated by the Ephori: Gains a 
great victory over the Acheenns ; takes along with him the mostre- 
fradory Spartans, and gets the Ephori put io death. The Lacf- 
damonians have temples dedicated, to Pear, Cle&menies pro¬ 
poses to the people the re-estahlishment <f Lycurguf laws. They 
comply. He ravages the territory of Megalopolis, Hu reputation 

' K 2 . > , , 
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among the Greeks f Frugality of his table* lie dejbats the 
AcfueanSf and negotiates •with them, AraUis invites the Macedo¬ 
nians into Achtca ; treats Antigonus very ill / and causes the 
negotiation voiih Cleomcues to be broken off, Cteomenes takes 
Pellenef and Argos. Lo/ly ideaformed of the Spat tans and their 
ling. Ckontef PhliuSf and Corinth form an alliance with him. 
He holds Antigonus in check at the (hieean mountains. Argos re¬ 
volts } and IS retaken by Cleomenesy who is forced however to 
abandon iU Death <f his wife Agiatlsy and magnanimity of his 
mother Cratcsicka. He takes Megalopolis by surprise ; and offers 
to ieiftoreit to the inhabitants, on condition that they will become his 
allies, Gn their rfusaly he gives it up to be plundered, lays waste 
the terriiories of Argis, and insultingly marches up to iVs walls. 
Is ruined by want of money. Battle of ScUasia, which he loses 
through the treachery of Damoteks. He advises the Spartans to 
receive Antigonus, and jiuts to sea: Antigonus^ humane behaviour 
at Sparta. Therycion proposes to Cleomenes, that they should dc' 
stray themselves} but the latter regards suicide as a dastardly 
measure. Manner in which he is received by Ptolemy / and subse¬ 
quent change of treatment, upon the death of that prince. He de¬ 
mands permission for htn^elf and his friends to return to . Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, is accused ofa conspiracy, and corefiml. Determines to 
effect his escape. His siuxess. He and hisfriends destroy them¬ 
selves. His mother tfind children put to death, with the wife of' 
Panteus, Superstition of the Egyptians, with regard to Cleomenes. 


I. AGIS. 

It is not without an appearance of probability, that 
$ome think the table of Ixioii designed to represent 
the fate of ambitious men. Ixion took a cloud in¬ 
stead of Juno to his arms, and the Centaurs were the 
ofispring of their union: the ambitious embrace 
honour, which is only the image of viituej and 
gjoverned by didbrent impulses, actuated by emula¬ 
tion and alf the variety of passions, they produce 
noting pure ^d^genuine; the whole issue is of a 
pre^terdns kind. The shepherds in Sophocles say 
of tMjr docks, ^ 
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These stiil we follow, though our subject-hand, 

* And constantly obey their mute command. 

« 

The same may be truly affirmed of iliose statesmen, 
who govern according to the capricious and violent 
inclinations of the people. They become slaves, to 
gain the nafne of magistrates and rulers. As in a 
ship, those at the oar pan see what is before them 
better than the pilot, and yet are often looking bac!r‘ 
to him tor orders; so they, who take their measures 
of administration only with a view to popular ap¬ 
plause, are called indeed the governors, but are in 
fact only the slaves of the people. 

The complete honest statesman has no farther re- 
.gard to the public opinion, than as the confidence 
which it gains him facilitates his designs, and crowns 
them with success. An ambitious young man may 
be allowed indeed to value himself upon his great 
and good actions, and to expect his portion of fame. 
Tor virtues, as Theophrastus says, wlicii they first 
beglh to grow in persons of that age and disposition, 
are cherished and strengthened by praise, and after¬ 
ward increase proportionably with the love of glory. 
But an immoderate passion for fame in all afiTairs is 
dangerous, and in political matters destructive. For, 
joined to high authority, this passion drives those 
that are possessed with it into folly and madness, 
while they no longer deem that glorious which is 
good, but deem that good which is glorious. As 
Phocion therefore said to Antipater, when he desired 
something of him inconsistent with justice, “ Yort 
“ cannot have Phocion both for your friend, and 
“ your flatterer*this^ or something like it, 
should be said to the multitude: “ You cannot have 
“ the same man both for your govemor, and your 
slave.’* For that would he to exemplify the fable 
of the serpent. The tail (it seems) one day quar¬ 
relled witli the head, and instead of being forced 
always to follow, insisted that it sliQuld^lead iu iPs 
tom. Accordingly, it undertook the* charge^ and as 

• See p, 
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it moved forward blindly, tore itself in a terrible 
manner; the head also unnaturally compelled to 
follow a guide which could neither see nor hear, suf¬ 
fered not a little. We observe manv under the same 
predicament, whose object is popularity in all the 
steps of their administration. Attached entirely to 
the capiicious multitude, they produce such disor¬ 
ders, as they can neither restrain nor rectify. 

These observations on popularity were suggested 
to us, by considering it’s e'ffccts in the misfortunes of 
Tiberius apd Caius Gracchus. In point of disposi¬ 
tion, of education, and of political principles, none 
could exceed them; yet they w’erc ruined not so 
much by an immoderate love of glory, as by a fear of 
disgrace, which in it’s outset was far from being 
wrong. They had been so much obliged to the 
people for their favour, that they were ashamed to 
be bchind-hand wdth theni in marks of attention. 
On the contrary, by the most acceptable services 
they always studied to outdo the Iionours they re¬ 
ceived; and being still more honoured on account 
of those services, the affection between them and the 
people became at last so violent, that it forced them 
info a situation where it would have been in vain to 
s«v, 

V * 


‘ Since «re are wrong, ’twere shameful to persist.’ 

These observations will be illustrated in the course 
of tlieir history. 

With those two Romans let us compare two Spar¬ 
tan kings, Agis and Cleomenes, who wxre not be¬ 
hind them in popularity. Like the Gracchi, they 
strove to enlarge the privileges of the people; and 
by restoring the just and glorious institutions which 
had long falidh into disuse, they became like them 
obnoxiottil to the great, wlio could not think of part¬ 
ing wit’ll itie superiority which riches gave them, and 
to wfeich they had long, been accustomed. These 
Spartans whte not indeed%other$> but their actions 
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>«;re of the same kindred and complexion, the source 
of which was as follows : 

When the love of money made it’s way into Sparta, 
and brought avarice and meanness in it’s train on one 
hand, and on the other, profusion and efteminacy 
and luxury; T:he state soon deviated from it’s original 
virtue, and sunk into contempt tiii tiie reign of Agis 
and Ix’onidas. Agis was of the family of lunytion 
the son of Eudainidas, the sixth in descent from 
Agesilaus, distinguished by his expedition into Asia 
and for his eminence in Greece. Agesilaus was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Archidamus, who was slain by tlie 
Messapians at Mandonium in Italy \ Agis was the 
.eldest son of Archidamus, and being slain at Mega¬ 
lopolis by Antipafer, and leaving no issue, was suc¬ 
ceeded by his brother Eudamidas. lie was succeed¬ 
ed by another Archidamus his son, and that prindd 
by another Eudamidas, who was likewise his son, and 
the father of that Agis of whom we arc now speak¬ 
ing. “ Leonidas, the son of Cleon vmus, was of another 
family (the Agidm) the eighth in that descent from 
that Paiisanias*, who conquered Mardonius at Platmae- 
Pausanias w'as succeeded by his son Plistonax, and he 


* We kndw of no such plneo as * Mnnclonlum.’ Wc shoukl pro¬ 
bably read ‘ ftLindiiriutn,’ mIhcH is a city of Japygia mentioned by 
tlie geogra|)hcni. {Ct liar ) See also liiod. Sic. xvi. 0% 615. 

‘ Thij genealogy, drawn out a httloniorc distinctly, stand:i> thus; 
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It is yemarkablc, tliat it> many ^ the name of Agi» should occur 
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by another Pausatiias, who being banished to Tegea 
left his kingdom to his eldest son Agesipolis. He 
dying without children was succeeded by his brother 
Cleombrotus, wlio left two sons, Agesipolis and 
Cleomenes. Agesipolis, after a short reign, died 
without issue; and Cleomenes, who succeeded him 
in the kingdom, after burying his eldest son Acro- 
tatus, left another son Cleonymus behind him. He 
did not however succeed to the kingdom, but Areus, 
the son of Acrotatus and grandson of Cleomenes. 
Areus being slain at Corinth, the crown descended 
lo his son Acrotatus, who was defeated and killed in 
the battle of Megalopolis by the tyrant Aris£odemus. 
He left his wife preguaut, aud as tlie child proved to 
be a son, Leonidas the son of Cleonymus took the 
guardianship of him, and his charge dying in his 
niinority, the crown came to himself. This prince 
was not agreeable to his people. For, though the 
coiTuptioii was general, and they all grew daily more 
and more depraved, yet Leonidas was more reibark- 
able even than the rest for his deviation from the 
customs of his ancestors. He had long been con- 
vei*sant in the courts of the Asiatic princes, particu- 
laj ly in that of Seleucus; and he had the indiscretion 
to introduce the pomp of those courts into a Grecian 
state, into a kingdom where the laws w^ere the rules 
of government. 

Agis far exceeded not only him, but almost all the 
kings \v’ho had reigned before him since the great 
AgesilanS, in goodness ol’ disposition and dignity of 
mind. For though brought up in the utmost afHu- 
ence, ancl in all the indulgence that might be cx- 
])eqted from female tuition under his mother Agesis- 
trata and his grandmother Archidamia, who w’cre 
the richest persons in LacedaMnon, yet before he 
reached the age of twenty, he had declared war 

the fte liun tlouklap* and not one in that of the Acid®. 

, !. 4^!.^ not. (9.) 

sidwct of Pausanias* hanishmefft to Tecea, see the Life 
of Lywncler, IH. 227.* ’ ' 
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tifjamst pleasure; and in order to prevent any vanity, 
'w'liich the beauty of his person might have sug¬ 
gested, he discarded all unnecessary ornament and 
expense, and constantly appeared in a plain Lace- 
daimonian cloke. In his diet, his bathing, and all 
his exercises^ he kept close to the Spartan simpli¬ 
city ; and he often used to say, that the crown was 
no farther an object of desire to him, than as it might 
enable him to restore the. laws and the ancient disci¬ 
pline of his country. 

The first symptoms of corruption and distemper in 
their commonwealth appeared at the time, when the 
Spartans had entirely destroyed the Athenian em¬ 
pire, and began to bring gold and silver into Lace- 
da2mon. Nevertheless, the Agrarian law ® established 
by Lycurgus still subsisting, and the lots of land 
descending undiminished from father to son, some 
relics of order and equality were yet to be found, 
which prevented otlier errors from being fatal. But 
Kpifadcus a man of high authority in Sparta, though 
at the same time factious and ill-natured, being ap¬ 
pointed one of’the Ephori and having a quarrel with 
his son, procured a law that all men should have li¬ 
berty to alienate^ their estates in their life-time, or 
to bequeath them to whom they pleased at their 
death. It was to indulge his private resentment, that 
this man ])roposed the decree, which others from a 
motive of avarice accepted and confirmed; and thus 
was abrogated the best institution in the worhL Men 
of fortune now extended their landed estates with¬ 
out bounds, not scrupling to exclude the right heirs; 
and w'ealth quickly coming into a few hands, the rest 

s See the Life of Lycurgji*?, I. 122. 

< It was good polif > in the kings of England and France to procure 
laws empowering the nobility to alienate tlioir estates, and by those 
means to reduce their power; for the nobility were, at that time, no 
better than so many petty tyrants. (L.) 

Solon liad enacted a sitnilar law {called, at Sparta, * thetra,*) 
but on a more limited scale; by whicti those, who had no Intimate 
male children, were enabled to bequeath their property as they 
pleased. See his Life, I, 249., tiot. (48.)»' 
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of the 'people were poor and miserable. The latter 
found no leisure for liberal exercises; being obliged 
to drudge in mean employments for their bread, and 
consequently looking with envy and hatred upon the 
rich. There remained not above seven hundred of 
the old Spartan families, of which perhaps one hun¬ 
dred had estate 5 in land. The rest of the city was 
occupied by an insignificant rabble without property 
or honour, who had neither heart nor spirit to defend 
their country against wars abroad, and who were al¬ 
ways watching an opportunity for changes and revo¬ 
lutions at home. 

For these reasons Agis thought it a noble under¬ 
taking, as in fact it was, to restore the citizens to 
their pristine equality, and thus to replenish Sparta 
with respectable inhabitants. With this view, he 
sounded the inclinations of his subjects. The young 
men listened to him with a readiness far beyond his 
expectation: they adopted with him the cause of 
virtue, and for the sake of liberty changed their 
manner of living, with as little objection as they 
would have changed their apparel. But most of the 
old men, being far gone in corruption, were as much 
abaid of the name of Lycurgus, as a fugitive slave 
when brought back is of that of his master. They 
inveighed therefore against Agis for lamenting the 
present state of things, and desiring to renovate the 
ancient dignity of Sparta. On the other hand, Ly- 
sandei the son of iC-ibys, Mandroclidas the son of 
EcphancS, and Agesilaus not onl}^ ap])roved his glo¬ 
rious designs, but strenuously co-operated with them. 

Lysander had considerable reputation and autho¬ 
rity among the Spartans. No man understood the 
interests of Greece better than Mandroclidas, and 
with his shrew’dness and capacity he had a proper mix¬ 
ture of spirit. As for Agesilaus, he was uncle to the 
Icing arid a man of great eloquence, but at the same 
time ejfeminate and avaricious. He was animated 
to this enterpyisO by his son Hippomedon, 
who had distinguished himself in many wars, and was 
- ^ " 6 
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respectable on account of the attachment of the Spar¬ 
tan youth to his person. It must be acknowledged, 
indeed, that Agesilaus* real incentive to embark in 
the design, was tlie pressure of his debts, which lie 
hoped to throw off l^y a change in the constitution. 

As soon a^Agis had gained him, he endeavoured 
with his assistance to bring his own mother into the 
scheme. She was sister to Agesikius, and by her ex¬ 
tensive connexions, lier WTalth, and tlie number of 
people who owed her money had great influence in 
Sparta, and a considerable share in the management 
of pid)lic affairs. On the first intimation of the thing, 
she was* quite astonished, and earnestly dissuaded 
the young man from measures, which she looked 
upon as neither practicable nor salutarj^ But Agesi- 
laus shbwcd her that they might easily be effected’, 
and that the^ would ])rovc of the utmost utility to 
the state. , 1 he young prince likewise entreated his 
mother to sacrifice her wealth to the advancement of 
his giory, and to indulge his laudable ambition : “ It 
“ is impossible,** said he, “ for me ever to vie with 
“ other kings in point of opulence. The domestics 
“ of an Asiatic grandee, nay, the servants of the 
“ stewards ^ of Ptolemy and Seleucus, are richer than 

all the Spartan kings put together. But if by so- 
“ bricty, by simplicity of provision for the body, 
“ and by greatness of mind, I can accomplish soine- 
“ thing which shall far exceed all their pomp and 
“ luxury, 1 mean the equal partition of property 
“ among all the citizens, I shall really become an il- 
“ lustrious prince, and have all the honour that such 

actions demand.*’ 

This address changed the opinions of the W'omen. 
They entered into the young man’s glorious views; 
they caught the flame of virtue as it were by in¬ 
ration, and ill their turn hastened and stimulated 
" Agis to carry his scheme into execution. Thej? sent 
for their friends, and recommended the. affuiir td 

5 And yet ev 0 n their wealth, enormous as it was, was surpassed 
in afi;er-times by that of the fr^admen of the Koman Csss^rs 1* 
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them; and they did the same to the other matrons. 
For they knew that the Laceclmmonians always 
hearken to their wives, and that the women are per¬ 
mitted to intermeddle more with public, than the 
men are with domestic concerns. This, indeed, 
proved the principal obstruction and difficulty in 
Agis* enterprise. The chief part of the wealth of 
Sparta was now in the hands of the women : they 
consequently opposed the reformation, not only be¬ 
cause they knew they must forfeit those gratifications, 
in which their deviation from the severer paths of so¬ 
briety had brought them to place their happiness ; 
but because they saw that they must also lose that 
honour and power, which follow property. They 
therefore applied to Leonidas the other king, and 
desired him, as the older man, to put a stop to Agis' 
projects. 

Leonidas was inclined to serve the rich; but as he 
feared the people, who were extremely desirous of' 
the chang(', he did not openly oppose it. He j^rovc 
however in private to blast the design, by apjdying 
to the magistrates; and invidiously represented, 

' “ That Agis was offering the poor a share in the 
“ estates of the rich, as the price of absolute power ; 

and that tlie distribution of lands, and the cancel- 
“ ling of debts, was only u scheme to ptircluxse guards 
“ for himself, not citizens for Sparta.” 

But Agis having procured Lysandcr to be elected 
one of the Kphori, seized the first opportunity of pro¬ 
posing his rhetra to the senate; according to which, 
** Debtors were to be released from their obligations, 
and lands divided in the following manner:—I'hose 
** that lay between the valley of Pallcne ‘’ and Mount 
Taygetus, as far as Malea and Seliasia, were to be 
distributed in four thousand five hundred equal 
lots; fifteen thousand lots wxre to be made of the 
remaining territory, to be shared among the neigh- 
** bouring inhabitants who were able to bear arms: 

V 

, ' * * A City of Arcadia, ca % borders of Laconia..* 
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** as to what lay within the limits first mentioned* 
“ TSpartans were to have the preference ; but if their 
“ number fell short, it was to be made up from 
“ strangers, unexceptionable in point of person, con- 
“ dition, and education. These were to be divided 
“ into fifteei\ companies \ some of four, and some 
“ of two hundred, who were to eat together, and to 

observe the discipline injoiued by the laws of Ly- 
* “ curgLis.” 

The decree, being thus proposed in the senate, and 
the members differing in their opinions upon it, Lysan- 
der summoned an assembly of the people; in which 
with MandrocUdas and Agesilaus he harangued the 
citizens, and entreated them not to let the few in- 
'"Sult the many, or to view with unconcern the ma¬ 
jesty of Sparta trodden under foot They desired 
them to recollect the ancient oracles, which bade 
them beware of the love of money, a vice the most 
ruinous to Sparta, as well as the late answer fi'om 
the temple of Pasiphaa, which had given them the 
same warning. For Pasiphaa had a temple and au 
oracle at Thalamim Some say, this Pasiphaa was 
one of the daughters of Atlas, who had by Jupiter a 


7 That thi^ passage is corrupted, the late editors of Amyot*s 
French version contend, both because fifteen was originally the 
nuitiber, not of tables, but of guests at each tabic (See the Life of 
L^fCurgus, I. 128.), which is here lutTedibly extended to two, 
and even four hundred; and because neither fifteen times two, iior 
fifteen times four hundred make up the 4500 lots in que^tlon. Per¬ 
haps w'e should read, as they suggest, * three hundred tables of fif¬ 
teen persons each.’* 

Those who consulted this oracle lay down to sleep in the tem¬ 
ple, and the goddess revealed to them the object of their inquiries 
m a dream. (I«) (Cic. De Div. i. 43., and Tertull. De Aninid, 4b’. 
See also J. Meur»>. MtsccU. Lacon. i. 4.) The oracle to the same 
purport was given them by Apollo, 

Spar/am 

XttUd rc alia, nisi avaritia pentu7 am j 

. upon which Cicero justly rcmaiks, that it was a warning not only to 
those to whom it was addressed, but to every w'ealtfay community 
(De Off. th 22 ), and details the disorders, which were iatroduced 
into Sparta by that fatal passioa.* ^ 
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SOH named Ammon. Others suppose her to be Cas¬ 
sandra % |he daughter of Priam, who died at thkt 
place, and might have received the name of Pasi- 
pbaa from answering the questions of all that con¬ 
sulted her. But Phylarchus“ affirms, she was no 
other than Daphne the daughter of Amyclas, who 
flying from the solicitations of Apollo had been meta¬ 
morphosed into a laurel, and subsequently honoured 
by tnat deity w’ith the gift of prophecy. Be that as 
it may, it was affirmed that her oracle had com¬ 
manded all the Spartans to return to the equality, 
which the laws of Lycurgus originally injoiiied. 

Last of all, king Agis entered the assembly; and 
after a short speech declared, that he would contri¬ 
bute largely to the institution which he recommend¬ 
ed. He would first resign to the community his own 
great estate, consisting of arable and pasture land 
and of six hundred talents in money; and next Iiis 
mother and grandmother, with all his relations and 
friends, who were the richest persons in Sparta, 
would follow' his example. 

Tile people were astonished at the magnificence 
of the young man’s proposal, and rejoiced that now, 
after the space of three hundred years, they had at 
last found a king w'orthy of Sparta. Upon this Le¬ 
onidas began openly and vigorously to oppose the 
new regulations. He considered, that he should be 
obliged to do the same with his collegue, without 

9 Pausanias would incline one to btlisvc, that this was the goddess 
Ino. ‘ On tho road between Oetylus and Thal.urii.u,’ wivshe/is the 
tetnpk' of Ino. It is the custom of those who consult her to sleep in 
her temple, and what they w'-mt to Luow is revealed to them in a 
dreanu In the court of the Icinple are,two statues of brass, one of 
Paphia [it ought to be * Pasiphaa the other of flic Sun. That 
which jb in the temple, is so covered with garlands and fillets, that it 
is not to be seen; but it is said to be of bi ass.’ (ili. 2C.) 
r» sretirt 

Tlmlamia! was on the gulf of Messene. 

** This writer, contemporary with Agis, had composed (beside 
many woi% irf mythology) a History of Grei^, in tw^nty>e%bt 

expcditlc»,mtb Pcloponheim^ to the death of 
Euergetos.* , 
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receiving from the people the same acknowledge¬ 
ments ; that all indeed would be equally under a ne¬ 
cessity of giving up their fortunes, while he’who first 
set the example would exclusively reap tli^ honour. 
He therefore demanded of Agis, “ Whether or not 
“ he thought Lveurgus a just and good man ?** Agis 
answering in the affirmative, Leonidas proceeded 
thus: “ But did Lycurgus ever order just debts to 
“ be cancelled, or bestow the freedom of Sparta 
‘‘ upon strangers ? Was it-iiot, on the other hand, his 
“ opinion that his commonwealth could not be in a 
“ salutary state, except strangers were entirely ex- 
“ clade4 Agis replied, “ He was not surprised 
“ that Leonidas, who had been educated in a foreign 
- country, and had children by an intermarriage 
“ with a Persian family, should be ignorant that 
“ Lycurgus by banishing money had banished both 
“ debts and usury from Lacedaimon, As for stran- 
“ gers, he excluded only those who were not likely 
to conform to his instituiions, or fit to class with 
“ his people. For he did not dislike them merely as 
“ strangers, his exceptions were to their manners 
“ and customs; and he was afraid that, b} mixing 
“ with his Spartans, they would infect them with 
** their luxury, cfleminacy, and avarice. Terpander, 
^ Thales,'and Phcrecydcs^^ were strangers; yct,'be- 
“ cause their poetry and philosophy moved in con- 
“ cert with the maxims of Lycurgus,.tliey were held 
in high honour at Sparta. Even you commend 
“ Eeprepes, who when lie was one of the Ephori, 
“ retrenched the two strings, which Phrynis the mu- 
sician had added to the seven of the- harp; you 
“ commend those who did tho^sarac by Timotheus ^ j 


** Terpander had first introduced music into Sparta, and it had 
been revived there by Thales or Tbalctas (not the philosopher so 
called) whom Lycurgus had invited to that city. Pherecydes ha ’ 

. tlie glory of having boon the tutor of Pythagoras, and first taught 
in Greece, according to Cic. (Tusc. i. 16.) the immortality of the 
fiouh* 

a Timotheus, the Mile$i^n, a celebrated Dlthjrrandiic 
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“ and yet you complain of our intending to banish 
“ superfliiity, pride, and luxury from Sparta. Do you 
“ think that, in retrenching the swelling and super- 
“ numerjiry graces of music, they had no farther 
** view; and that they were not afraid the excess 
“ and disorder would reach the lives and manners of 
“ the people, and destroy the harmony df the state 
From this time, the common people followed Agis. 
But the rich entreated Leonidas not to renounce 
their cause; and they exerted their interest so ef¬ 
fectually with the senate, whose chief power lay in 
previously determining what laws should be propos¬ 
ed to the people, that they carried it against tlic 
rhetra by a majority of one. Lysander however, 
being still in office, resolved to impeach Leonidas 
upon an ancient law, which forbids every dcscendent 
of Hercules to have children by a stranger, and 
makes it capital for a S])artan to settle in a foreign 
country. These allegations he instructed others to 
adduce against Leonidas, w'hile he wdth his collcgucs 
watched for a sign from heaven. It was customaiy 
for the Ephori every ninth year, on a clear star-light 
night, when there was no moon, to vsit down and in 
silence observe the heavens. If a star happened u> 
shoot from one part of tlicm to another, they })ro- 
nounced the kings guilty of some crime agaiust the 
gods, and suspended them till they wcic re-cstablish- 
ecl by an oracle from Delphi or Olympia. J^ysander*, 
affirming that this sign had appeared to him, sum¬ 
moned Leonidas to his trial, and produced witnesses 
to prove that he bad had two children by an Asiatic 
woman, whom one of Scleucus’ lieutenants liad given 
him to wife; but that on her conceiving a strong dis¬ 
like to him, he had reluctantly returned home, and 
filled up the vacancy in the throne of Sparta. During 
this suit he persuaded Cleombrotus, Leonidas' son- 

mvsictan. He added even a twelfth.,string to the harp, but tbr this 
he was sewbTely punished by the Spartans, uoifcluded that 
lujtury of sound wbuld enervate the jHsopTfe. 
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i»-law and a prince of the blood, to lay claim to the 
crown. Leonidas, greatly terrified, fled to the altar 
of Minerva in the Chalcioecus “ as a siippHant; and 
his daughter, leaving Cleombrotiis, joined hlhi in the 
intercession. Thence, however, he was summoned 
fo the court judicature; and as he did not appear, 
he was deposed, and the kingdom adjudged to Cle- 
ombrotus. 

Soon after this revolution, Lysandcr’s magistracy 
ejepired, and he quitted his office. The Ephori of 
the ensuing year lisfened to tlic su})plication of Leo¬ 
nidas, and consented to restore liim. They likewise 
began a prosecution against Lysander and Mandro- 
clidas for the cancelling of debts and distribution of 
Tands, vhich those magistrates Iiad illegally sanc¬ 
tioned. In this danger, these two pci sons persuad¬ 
ed the kings to unite their interest, and to despise 
the machinations of the Ephoii. “ These state-offi- 
“ cers,” said they, “ have no power, but what they 
“ derive from some dificrence between the kings. In 
“ such a case, they have a right to support with their 
“ suffrage the prince, whose measures are the more sa- 
“ lutary, against the other; but when the kings are 
unanimous, nothing can over-rule their determina- 
“ tions. To resist them then, is to fight against the 
“ laws. Eor, as wt said, they can only decide be- 
“ tween the kings in case of disagreement; wlida 
“ their sentiments arc the same, the Ephori have no 
right to interpose.” 

Convinced by this argument, the kings entered 
the place of* assembly Avith their friends, where they 
removed the Ephori from their seats, and appointed 
others in their room. Of these new magistrates 
Agesilaiis was one. They then armed a gi’cat num¬ 
ber of the youth, and released ^ many out of prison; 
upon which their adversaries were struck with terror, 
expecting that many lives would be lost. They' d'J 

^ A temple of that goddess at Sparta, constructed entirely of 
brass. (L.) It was still in existence in Pausanias’ tiine, (x. 

vot. V. L 
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not, however, put a single man to the sword: on the 
contrary, Agis understanding that Agesilaus design¬ 
ed to jail Leonidas in his flight to Tegea, and had 
planted assassins by the way for that purpose, gener¬ 
ously sent a party of thirty men along with him, who 
escorted him safe to that city.. 

Thus the business went on with all the success 
which they could desire, and they had no farther op¬ 
position to encounter. ,But this excellent regula¬ 
tion, so worthy of Lacedmmon, miscarried through 
the failure of one of its pretended advocates, the vile 
disease of avarice in Agesilaus.. He was possessed 
of a large and fine estate in land, but at the same 
time deeply in debt; and as lie was neither able to 
pay his debts nor willing to part with his land, he 
represented to Agis, that if both his intentions were 
carried jointly into execution, it would probably 
raise considerable commotions in Sparta; whereas, 
if he first obliged the rich by the cancelling of debts, 
they would afterward quietly and readily consent to 
the distribution of lands. He drew Lysandcr, like¬ 
wise, into the same snare. An order w'as therefore 
issued for bringing in all bonds (the Lacedsemonians 
call them ‘ Claria’) and they were piled together in 
the market-place and burnt. When the-fire began 
to blaze, the usurers and other creditors walked oflfin 
great distress. But Agesilaus scoffingly said, “ He 
never saw a brighter, or a more glorious flame.’^ 
The common people demoded that an immediate 
distribution of fends should also be made, and the 
'kings gave orders for it; but Agesilaus found out 
some pretence or other for delay, till it was time for 
Agis to ,takc the field in behalf of the Achajans, who 
were allies of the Spartans, and had applied to theiu 
ibr Succours. For they expected, that the iEtolians. 
would march through the territories of Megara, and 
eote/ Peloponnesus. Aratus tlicrefore, tijie Achasan .. 
gcfucral, assembled an arm 3 r in ord^r to prevent it, 
and wi ote to the Epliofi for asiistanqe. 

'ftese officers immediately despatched, Ag}s upon 
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that service; and he set forward with the highest 
hopes, on account of the spirit of his trot>ps and 
their attachment to his person. They wore most of 
them young men in very indifferent circumstances, 
who being now released from their debts, and expect¬ 
ing a division t)f lands on their return from the war, 
strove to recommend themselves as much as possible 
to Agis. It was a most agreeable spectacle to the 
cities, to see them march through Peloponnesus with¬ 
out committing the least violence, and with such 
strictness of discipline that they were scarcely 
heard as they passed. The Greeks said one to ano¬ 
ther, “ With Avhat excellent order and decency must 
“ .the armies under Agesilaus, Lysander, or Agesi- 
laus of old have moved; wdicn we find such exact 
“ obedience, such reverence in the Spartans to a ge- 
“ neral, who is perhaps the youngest man in the 
“ whole army V* This young prince’s simplicity of 
diet indeed, his love of labour, and his affecting no 
show either in his dress or arms above a private sol¬ 
dier, made all the common people, as he passed, look 
upon him with pleasure and admiration: but his 
new regulations at Laceda*mon displeased the rich, 
and they were afraid that he might raise commofions 
every where among the commonalty, and incite them 
to follow the example. 

After Agis had joined Aratus at Corinth, in the 
deliberations about meeting and fighting the enemy, 
he displayed a proper courage and spirit, without 
any enthusiastic or irrational flights. He gave it as 
his opinion, “ That they ought to bring on an en- 
“ gagement, and never sufler the war to enter the 
“ gates of Peloponnesus. Still, however, he was 
willing to do whatever Aratus thougiit most expe- 
dient, because he was the older man, and general 
** of the Achaeans, whom he came not to cqm* 
mdnd or to control, but to assist in the war.”' 

It must be confessed, that Bato^^ of Sinope re- 

Author of a History of Persffi. ‘ . . 

XJ{Km tM whole subject of this expedition intihvour of Aebp- 
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lates the story in another manner. He says, Ara^us 
was anxious to engage, and that Agis declined it. 
But Bato had never met with what Aratus writes, as 
an apology for himself upon this point. That gene¬ 
ral informs us, “ That as the husbandmen had al- 
“ most finished their harvest, he thought it better to 
“ let the enemy pass, than to hazard by a battle the 
“ loss of the whole country.” When Aratus there¬ 
fore determined not to fight, and dismissed his allies 
with compliments upon their readiness to serve him, 
Agis who had gained great honour by his behaviour, 
marched back to 8 [)arta, where by this time internal 
troubles and changes demanded his presence. 

Agesilaus, still one ol‘ tlic Ephori, and delivered 
from tlic pressure of debt which had wxighed down 
his spirits, scrupled no act of injustice that might 
bring money into his coffers. lie even added to the 
year a thirteenth month, though the proper period 
for that intercalation was not yet come, and insisted 
on the people’s paying supernumerary taxes for that 
montli. Being afraid how ever of revenge from those 
whom he had injured, and seeing himself hated by all 
the world, he thought it necessary to maintain a 
guard which always attended him to the senate- 
house. As to the kings, lie expressed an utter con¬ 
tempt for one of them and the respect which he 
paid to the other he wished to have referred rather 
to his being liis kinsman, than to his wearing the 
crown. In addition to all this, he propagated a re¬ 
port, that he should be one of the lipliori the year fol¬ 
lowing. His enemies therefore, determined to hazard 
an immeuiiate attempf against him, openly brought 
hack Leonidas from Tegea, and placi^ him on the 
throne. This the people beheld with pleasure; for they 
wcie angry at finding themselves duped, with respect 
10 the; promised distribution of lands. Agesuaus 

V I 

^ , s 

Sut)s, tlicrp aro considerable ddubts, both from argutnenfe smd tefiti- 
jaony. cl’ Plutarch’s accuracy. See .Mem, de 1’Acadi des Bellea 
Lettrc", Histoirc, xiy,* 

„ ,‘*'1 ieottjbrotus.* ' , ’ 
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himself would scarcely have escaped their fury, had 
not his son Hippomedon, who was held in great 
esteem by the whole city on account of his valour, 
interceded for his life. 

Both the kings took sanctuary, Agis in Chalciee- 
cus, and Cleoftibrotus in the temple of Neptune. It 
was against the latter, that Leonidas -was most in¬ 
censed ; and therefore passing Agis by, he went with 
a party of soldiers to seize, Clcombrotus, whom he 
resentfully reproached with having conspired against 
him though his son-in-law, deprived him of the king¬ 
dom, and banished him from his country. 

Clcombrotus had nothing to say in reply, but sat 
in the deepest distress and silersce. Clielonis, the 
daiiglitcr of Leonidas, had looked upon the injury 
done to her father as done to herself; and therefore, 
wlien Clcombrotus robbed him of the crown, she left 
him, in order to console her father in his misfortune. 

As long as he remained in sanctuary, she stayed 
with him, and when he fled, sympatliising with his 
sorrow and full of resentment against Cleonibrotiis, 
she attended him in his flight. But, when the for¬ 
tunes of* her father changed, she changed too. She 
joined her husband, as a suppliant; and was found 
sitting by him with great marks of tenderness, and 
her two children, one on each side, at her feet. The 
whole company were deeply struck at the sight, and 
could not refrain from tears, when they considered 
her goodness of heart and uncommon strength of aL 
fection. 

Chelonis then, pointing to her mourning habit 
and her dishevelled hair, thus addressed Leonidas. 
“ It was not, my dear father, compassion for Cleom- 
‘‘ brotus, which put me in this habit, and gave me 
“ this look of misery. My sorrows took their date 
with your misfortunes and your banishment, ^nd 
have ever since remained my familiar companions. 
” Now you have conquered your enemies, and are 
“ a^in king of Sparta, should I still retain these en- 
“ signs qf aliliction, olr assume festival and royal 
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“ nannents; while the husband of my youth, whom 
“ you yourself bestowed upon me, falls a victim to 
“ your vengeance ? If his own submission, if the 
“ tears of his wife and children cannot propitiate 
“ you, he must suffer a severer punishment for his 
“ offences than even you require: he must see his 
“ beloved wife die before him. For how can I live, 
“ and support the sight of my own sex, after both 
“ m}' liusband and my father liave refused to hearken 
t(i my supplication; wiicn it appears that, both as 
“ a wife and a daughter, I am born to be miserable 
“ with my family ? If this poor man had any plausible 
“ reasons for what he did, I invalidated tlrem all by 
“ forsaking him to follow you. But you furnish him 
“ with a sufficient apology for his misbehaviour, by 
showing that a crown is so bright and desirable an 
object, that a son-in-law must be slain and a 
daughter utterly disregarded, where that is in 
“ question.” 

Chelonis, after this supplication, rested her «cheek 
upon her husband’s head, and with an eye dim and 
languid through sorrow looked round on the specta¬ 
tors. Leonidas consulted his friends upon the point, 
and then commanded Cleombrotus to rise and go 
into exile ; l)ut Ijc desired Chelonis to stay, and not 
forsake so affectionate a father, who had thus kindly 
granted her husband’s life. Chelonis, however, 
would not be persuaded. When her husband had 
risen from the ground, she put one child into his 
arms, and took the other herself; and after having 
paid due homage at the altar, w’hcre they had taken 
sanctiiary, went with him into banishment. So that, 
had not Cleombrotus been coj rupteej with tlie love 
of false glory, he must have thought exile with such 
a woman a greater happiness than a kingdom without 
her. 

^After Cleombrotus was thus expelled, the Ephori 
removed, and others substituted in their place, Leo¬ 
nidas laid a scheme to get Agis into his power. 
At first Jie desired him to leave his sartctuaiy^ and 
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resume his share in the government; “ For the peo- 
“ pie,” he said, “ thought he might well be pardoned, 
“ as a young man ambitious of honour; and the. 
“ rather because they, as well as he, had been de- 
“ ceivecl by the craft of Agesilaus.” But when he 
found that A^is suspected him, and chose to stay 
where he was, he threw off the mask of kindness. 
Ampliares, Demochares, and Arecsilaus used to spend 
• much lime with Agis, as being his intimate friends. 
They likewise conducted Iviio from the temple to the 
bath, and after he had bathed, brought him back to 
the sanctuary. Ampliares had lately borrowed an 
iminense.quantity of plate and other rich furniture 
from Agesistrata, and he hoped that if he could de- 
“T^troy the king and the princesses of his family, he 
might keep those goods as his own. Upon tins ao 
count, he is said to have first listened to the sugges¬ 
tions of Leonidas, and to have endeavoured to bring 
the Ephori, his collegues, to do the same. 

As,. Agis however confined himself wholly to the 
temple, with the exception of an occasional visit to 
the bath, they resolved to make use of that opportu¬ 
nity. One day, therefore, upon his return they met 
him with a great appearance of friendship, and as 
they conducted him on his way, conversed with much 
freedom and gaycty, which liis youth and their inti¬ 
macy with him seemed to warrant. But, when they 
came to the turning of a street which led to the pri¬ 
son, Amphares by virtue of his office arrested him : 
“ I take you into custody, Agis,” said he, “ in order 
“ to your giving an account to the Kphori of your 
“ administration.” At the same time Demochares, 
who was a tall strong, man, wrapped his clokc about 
his head, and dragged him off. I'he rest, as they had 

E reviously concerted the thing, pushed him on be- 
ind ; and, no one advancing to his rescue or assist¬ 
ance, he was committed to prison. 

Leonidas presently cafne, with a strong bapd of 
mercenaries, to secure tlie prison without j and the 
Ephori entered it, with such senators as were of their 
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party. They began, as in a judicial process, wi^th 
demanding what he had to say in defence of his pro: 
ceedings; and, as the young prince only laughed 
their dissimulation, Amphares told him, “ They 
would soon niake him weep for his presumption.” 
Another of the Ephori, seeming inclined to put him 
in a way of excusing and clearing himself, asked him, 
“ Whether Lysander and Agesilaiis had not forced 
“ him into those measures But Agis answered, “ I 
was tbreed by no man J it was my attachment to 
** tlie institutions of Lycurgus, and my desire to 
imitate him, which made me adopt his form of 
government.” The same magistrate then demand¬ 
ed, “ Whether he repented of what he had done 
To which he replied, “ I shall never repent of so 
“ glorit)us a design, though I see death before my 
** eyes.” Upon tliis, they passed sentence of death 
upon -liiin, and commanded the officers to carry him 
into the Decas, N\hich is a small apartment in the 
prison, where they strangle maleffictors. , Bufe the 
officers durst not touch him, and the very mercenaries 
declined it; as deeming it impious to lay violent 
hands upon a king Dcmochares, observing this, 
loaded them with reproaches, and threatened to 
punish ihenj. At the same tiruc, he laid hold on 
Agis himself, and thrust him into the dungeon. 

By this lime it was generally known that Agis was 
taken into custody, and there was a great concourse 
of people at the prison-gates, with lanthorns and 
torches. Among the numbers, who resented these 
proceedings, were the mother and grandmother of 
Agis, crying out and imploring that the king might 
be heard and judged by the people in full assembly. 

' o Thin king with our fehakspeare, 

Thete^ such divinity doth hedge a king, 

T.hut troasdn can hut peep to wiiat it would, 

Ac ^s little of his will. (Hamlet iv. 5.) 

l*?cc also 1 Sain. xx^y. .5,6. ,, 

It scemt probable that htr ‘ Decafe* above, we should * Cbof.* 

the name piison at iSparta,*^ ’ ’ ■ 
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Byt this, instead procuring him a respite, liastencd 
his excciit:,' . f-ji they were afraid he would be re* 
scued in the night, if the tumult should increase. 

As Agis was going to execution, he perceived one 
of the oflScers lamenting his fate with tears, upon 
which he said^ “ My friend, dry up your tears j for, 
“ as I suffer innocently, I am in a better condition 
‘‘ than those who condemn me unjustly.” So say¬ 
ing, he cheerfully offered his neck to tlic exec^tipner'^ 
Amphares then going *to the gate, Agesistrata 
throw herself at his feet, on account of their long in¬ 
timacy and friendship. He raised her from the 
ground and told her, “ Her son should siiffer na 
‘‘ farther violence or injury.” He added likewise, 
she might go in and sec him, if she pleased. tShc de¬ 
sired that her mother might be admitted with her, 
and Amphares assured her there w'ould be no objec¬ 
tion. \Vhen he had Jet them in, he commanded the 
gates to be again locked, and Archidamia to be first 
introduced. She wa>) very old, and had lived in high 
honour and esteem among the Spartans. After she 
was put to death, he ordered Agesistrata to walk in. 
She did so, and beheld her son extended on the 
ground, and her mother hanging by the neck. She 
assisted the officers in taking Archidamia down, 
placed the body by that of Agis, and wrapped it de¬ 
cently np. Then embracing her son and kissing him, 
she said, “ My son, thy loo great moderation, lenity, 
and humanity have ruined both thyself and us.” 
Amphares, who from the door observed and heard 
all that passed, went up in the utmost fury to 
Agesistrata, and cried out; “ If you approved 
“ your son’s actions, you shall also have his reward.” 
fjhe rose up to meet her fate, and said, with a sigh 
for her countr}% “ May all this be for the good of 
Sparta!” 


According to Pausan. viii. 10., Agis fell in an expedition against 
Megalopolki but PlutarclPs is tlienioi'c generally received account, 
which plapfisliis deatli B. C. 
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TiFlien these events were reported in the ciiy, and 
the three corpses were carried out, the terror whieU 
the sad scene inspired was not so great, but that the 
people openly expressed their grief and indignation, 
and tlieir hatred of Leonidas and Ainphares. For 
they were persuaded, tliat there liad not been such a 
train of villainous and impious actions af Sparta, since 
the Dorians first inhabited Peloponnesus. 

The majesty of the kings of Sparta had been held 
in such veneration by their very enemies, that they 
had scrupled to strike (hem, even when they had an 
opportunity of doing so in battle. Hence it w^as that, 
in the many actions between the Lacediemonians and 
the other Greeks, the tbrmcr had lost only their king 
Cleombrotus (I.), wlio fell by a javelin, at the battle 
of Leuctra a little before ihc time of Philip of Mace- 
don. x4s for Theopompus, who (as the Messenians 
affirm) was slain by Aristomencs, the Laccdsemor'ins 
deny it, and say he was only wounded. That, Jiow- 
cver, is a matter of some dispute: but it is ccijiain, 
that Agis was the first king of I.accdacmdn pul to 
death by the Fphori j and that he siifiercd only for 
having engaged in an cnteipri>c eminently glorious 
and truly Avorthy of Sparta; though he A\as of an 
age, at which even errors are considered as pardon¬ 
able. llis friends indeed had more reason to com¬ 
plain of him, than his enemies, for having saved 
Leonidas, and trusted his associates, in the unsus¬ 
picious generosity and goodness of his heart. 


11. CLKOMLNES. 

After Agis was put to death, Leonidas intended 
the same fate for his brother Archidamus; but that 
;|(rince saved himself by a #mcly retreat. His wife 
Agiatis however, who had been newly brought to 
was forced by the tyi ant from her owii hojuse, 
and jpycn^to his son Clcmnenes. Cleomei^s w^s 
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not yet quite come to years of maturity, but his 
father was unwilling that any other man should many 
her; as she was the daughter of Gylippus, and heiress 
to his large estate, and in beauty, as well as happiness 
of temper and conduct, surpassed all the women of 
Greece. Sh^ left nothing unattempted, to prevent 
her being forced into this match, but all her efforts 
proved ineffectual. When she was married there¬ 
fore to Clcomcncs, she made liim a good and affec¬ 
tionate wife, though shehated his father. Cleomenes 
was passionately fond of her from the first, and his 
attachment to his wife made him sympathise with her 
on the mournful remembrance of’ Agis. He would 
often ask her for the history of that unfortunate 
prince, and listen with deep attention to her account 
of his sentiments and his designs. 

Cleomenes w’as ambitious of glory, and had a 
native greatness of mind. Nature had moreover dis¬ 
posed him to temperance and simplicity of manners, 
equally with Agis; but he had not his calmness and 
moderation. His spirit had an ardour in it; and 
there was an impetuosity in his pursuits of honour, or 
wliatcvcr appeared to him under that character. He 
held it most glorious, indeed, to reign over a willing 
pco})Ie; but, at the same time, he held it not in¬ 
glorious to subdue their reluctances, and bring them 
even against theii inclinations into the adoption of 
salutary measures. 

AVitli the prevailing manners and customs of Sparta 
he w^as dissatisfied. He saw, that ease and pleasure 
were the chief objects with the people ; that tlie king 
paid but little regard to public concerns, and if no¬ 
body gave him any disturbance, chose to spend his 
time in the enjoyments of affluence and luxury; and 
that individuals, entirely actuated by self-iutercsl, 
concerned themselves no farther in the business of 
the state than they coukl turn it to their own emolur 
ment. And what rendered the prospect still more 
nmlancholy, it appeared dangerous to make any 
tn'entibn of training th^ youth to strong exercises anil 
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strict temperance, to persevering fortitude and uni¬ 
versal equality, since the proposing of these things 
had cost Agis his life. 

It is said likewise, that Clcomcnes had been in¬ 
structed ill philosophy at a very early period of life 
by Splimrus tlic Borysthenitc’, who caFaic to Lace- 
dlemon, and tauglit the youth witli great diligence 
and success. *SpliaTus was one oi' the principal dis¬ 
ciples of Zeno the Citiean *; and it seems that he ad¬ 
mired the strength of genius, which he found in 
Cleoinenes, and added fresh incentives to his love of 
glory. ^Ve arc informed that,'when Leonidas of old 
w^as asked, “ What he thought of the pdetry of 
“ Tyrtasushe replied, “ I think it w ell calculated 
“ to excite the courage of our youth: for the enthu- 
“ siasm, with wdiich it inspires them, makes them 
“ tear no danger in battle.” So the Stoic philoso¬ 
phy'* may put persons of lofty and tiery spirits upon 
enterprises too desperate; but, in those of a grave 
and mild disposition, it will produce all the gbod 
effects for which it was designed. 

When Leonidas died, and Clcomcnes came to the 
crown, he obsci ved that all ranks of men were utter¬ 
ly corrupted. The rich had an eye only to private 
profit and pleasure, and entirely neglected the public 
interest. The common people, on account of the 
meanness of their circumstances, had no spirit for 
war, no ambition to instruct their children in the 
3partaii exercises. Clcomcnes himself possessed only 

* Sphacrus wa? horn toHard Uio cn(! of flio of Ptoloniy 

Philnoclphas, and domkhod uudor tiiat of Diogenes 

Laertius (vii. J77.) has given us a Ctitalogue of norKs, whieJi 
were eonsiderablo. He was first the scholar of Zeno, and after¬ 
word of Clcantius. 

' Tlic Bory$tJiene», /toe/, the Nieper, falls into the Black Sea, 

* He was so called, to distinguish him from Zeno of Elea, a city 
or Laconia, who flourished about two hundred years alicE the death 
of Zeno the Citiean. Citium, of which the elder Zeno iwas a native, 
was a town of Cyprus. 

3 From it s tmifdcney to inspire a contempt of d<^, and «Ircflntf'"' 
m|lie agency ©f Fr^videpce. * , 
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tUe name of king, while the power was in the hands 
of the Epliori. He, therefore, soon began to think 
of changing the present posture of affairs. Ho had 
a friend called Xenares, united to him by such an 
affection as the Spartans called ‘ inspiration.’ Him 
he first sounded j inquiring of him, what kind of a 
prince Agis was, and by what steps and with what 
associates he came into the w'av, which he subsc- 
qiiently pursued. Xenares at first consented readily 
enough to satisfy his curiosity, and gave him an ex¬ 
act narrative of all the proceedings. But when he 
found that Clcomenes interested himself deeply in 
the affaft-, and took such an enthusiastic pleasure in 
the new schemes of Agis, as to desire to hear them 
again and again, he reproved his distempered incli¬ 
nations, and at last entirely left his company. He 
did not however, acquaint any one with the cause of 
their misunderstanding; but only said, ‘‘ Cleomcnes 
“ knew very well.” As Xenares so strongly opposed 
the king’s project, he thouglit others must be as little 
disposed to come into it; and lie therefore concerted 
the whole matter by himself. Under the pci suasion, 
that he could more easily effect his intended change 
in the time of war than in tliat of peace, he embroil¬ 
ed his country with the Acha;ans, who had indeed 
given sufficient occasion of complaint. For Aratus, 
their great leader, had laid it down as a principle, 
from the beginning of his administration, to reduce 
all Peloponnesus into one body. This was tlie end, 
which he had in view in his mmierous expeditions, 
and in all his proceedings during the many years of 
bis administration. This, indeed, he w as of opinion 
was the only way to secure that peninsula against it’s 
foreign enemies. He had already succeeded with 
most of its states; the Laccda?nioiiians and Eleans, 
and such of the Ai^adians as were in the Lacedaemo¬ 
nian interest, being all that stood out. And upon 
Leonidas* death, lie commenced hostilities against 
the^^rGadiaps, particularly those who bordered upon 
tli^t^Xhseans, designing thus to try how the Lace- 
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dsemonians stood inclined. As for Cleomenes^ he 
de.TOised him as an inexperienced young man. 

The Ephori, however, sent Cleomenes to seize 
Athenaeum ^ near Bclbina. This place is one of the 
keys of Laconia, and was then in dispute between 
the Spartans and Megalopolitans. (Xeomenes, ac* 
cordingly, took and fortified it. Aratus, not making 
any remonstrance, marched by night to surprise 
Tegea and Orchomenus. But the persons who had 
promised to betray those places to him, found their 
hearts fail them, when they came to the point; and 
he retired, as he thought, undiscovered. Upon this, 
Cleomenes wrote to him in a familiar way, desiring 
to know, “ Whither he had marched the night be- 
“ fore Aratus answered, “ That understanding 
“ his intention of fortifying Belbina, he had intended 
“ by his last ^notion to prevent that measure.” 
Cleomenes humorously replied, “ I am satisfied with 
“ the account, which you give of your march ; but 
“ should be glad to know, why those torched and 
ladders \rerc marching along with you.” 

Aratus could not help laughing at the jest; and 
inquired what kind of man this young prince was. 
Upon which Dcmocrates, a Lacedaemonian exile, re¬ 
plied, If you design to do any thing against the 

Spartans, you must do it quickly, before the spurs 
“ of this cockrcl be grown.” 

Cleomenes, with a few horse and three hundred 
foot, was now posted in Arcadia. The Ephori, ap¬ 
prehensive of a w^ar, commanded him home; and he 
obeyed. , But, finding that in consequence of this re¬ 
treat Amtus had seized Caphysc, tiicy ordered him 
again to take the field. Cleomenes made himself 
imiKter of Methydrium, and ravaged the territories of 
'Argos. Upon which the Aclimans marched against 

k ^ 

♦ A tero|)lc of Minem. Belbina b variously written. See Bftu- 
35. Polybius, a name of great weight in histery, in hi^i ae- 
i:ount of tbi^ quarrch makes Cleomenes ddcidedly the agfp’cssor. 
His asserb liilewise,‘that, Archidamiii^ fled from Sparta dimp^vCleQ* 

* UEffinei^ atid*was put to death by his dtrecdon, S^ 
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him with twenty thousand foot and a thousand horse, 
under the command of Aristoraachns. CJcomenes 
met him at Palantiiim, and offered him battle. But 
Aratus, intimidated by this instance of the young 
princess spirit, dissuaded the general from engaging, 
and retreated. This retreat exposed Aratus to re¬ 
proach among the Achmans, aiul to scorn and con¬ 
tempt among the Spartans, whose army coij,si''.ted of 
not more than live thousand men. Cleomcnes, 
elevated with this success, began to talk in a higher 
tone among the people, and bade them remember an 
expression of' one of their ancient kings, who said ; 
‘‘ The Eacedaanonians inquired not usually about 

the number of their enemies, but about the place 

“ where thev were to be found.** 

•/ 

After this, he werttto tlie assistance of the Elcaiis. 
against whom the Achaians had now turned their 
arms j attacked the latter at LyCiTum, as they were 
upon tlm retreat, and put them eriiirely to the rout; 
not (fnly spreading terror tlirough their whole ai my, 
but killing great numbers, and making many prison¬ 
ers. It was even reported among the Greeks, that 
Aratus was in the number of the slain. Aratus, 
availing himself in the best manner of the opportu¬ 
nity, marched immediately to Mantinea, and coming 
upon it by surprise took if, and secured it for the 
Achaians. 

The Lacedaemonians, deeply affected by this loss, 
opposed Cleomcnes in his inclination for war. He 
therefore bethought himself of recalling from Messene 
Agis* brother Archidamus, to whom, in the other 
faimiy, the crown belonged; imagining that the 
powci* of the Ephori would be less formidable, when 
the kingly government was constitutionally complete, 
and had it*s proper weight in the scale. The party 
which had put Agis to death j^erceiving this, and 
dreiading vengeance from Archidamus, it'he should 
be established upon the throne, took the following 
tpeth<^d to prevent it; They joined in inviting him 
t0 cbme privately to Sparta, and even assisted hihv 
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in his return ; but they assassinated him immediately 
afterward. Whether it was against the conserit of 
Cleomencs, as Phylarchus supposes, or his frie:?ds 
had persuaded him to abandon that unhappy prin 
we cannot decide. The chief part of the blame how 
ever fell upon those friends, who if be gave his con¬ 
sent, were supposed to have teazed him into it. 

By this time, ho was resolved to carry his intended 
changes into immediate execution ; and he thcrclbre 
bribed tlic Ephoii to permit him to renew die war. 
He gained over also many others by the assistance of 
his mother Cratcsiclea, who liberally supplied him 
with money, and joined in his schemes ©f glory. 
Nay, it is said that, though disinclined to marry again, 
for licr son’s sake she accepted a man, Megistoiious, 
who had considerable interest and authority among 
the people. 

One of his first operations was, the going to seize 
Leuctrii^ a place within the dependencies of Megalo- 
))olis. The Acha^ans, under the command of Aratus, 
hastened to it’s relief; and a battle was fought near 
the walls, in which part of the Laccdmiiioniau army 
was beaten. But Aratus stopping the })ursuit at a 
<lefilc w’liich w'as in the way, Lysiadas*' the Mcgalo- 
politan, otfeuded at the order, encouraged the cavalry 
about him to pursue their advantage; by wliicli 
means he entangled them among vineyards, ditches, 
and other enclosures, where they were forced to break 
their ranks, and fell into the utmost disorder. Cleo- 
menes, observing his opportunity, commanded the 
Tarentines and Cretans to fall u})on them; and 
Bysiadas, after ^reat exertions of valour, was defeat¬ 
ed and slain. The Lacedfcmonians, thus encouraged, 
returned to the action with shouts of joy, and routed 

V 

'5 By P 6 l 3 ^ms called Laodicea. This place must ttot be con- 
landed with the Leuctra of Bscotia, where Epamiaondas gained 
hlig great victory.*" ’ ‘ \ , 

, 4 In the text it is * Lydiadas.*. But Polybius calls him ‘ I^siadas P 
1 ^ so <‘her^iere does Plutarch. Pausanias (viii. 27 ) sayi he 
l||||; fell till some years alHrward, virhen Cleomenes took MegaIo|»plts. 
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tUc wliole Achaean army. After a considerable carn-* 
a/je, a Inice was granted to the survivors, and they 
were permitted to bury their dead ; but Cleomciies 
ordered tlie body of I^ysiadas to be brought to him. 
lie then clothed it in robes of purple, and put a 
crown upon k*s head; and, in this attire, sent it to 
the gates of Megalopolis. This was the Lysiadas, 
who restored liberty to that city, in which he was an 
absolute prince, and united it to the Acliaean league. 

Cleomenes, highly elated with this victory, thought 
if matters were once entirely at his disposal in Sparta, 
the Achaeans would no longer be able to stand be¬ 
fore him? Tor this reason he endeavoured to con- 
^yince his father-in-law Mogistonoiis, that the yoke of 
the Epliori ought to be broken, and an equal division 
of pioperty made ; by which Sjiarta would be enabled 
to resume her ancient valour, and once more rise to 
the empire of Greece. Megistonous assented, and 
the king then admitted two or three oilier friends 
into t*hc scheme. 

About that lime, one of the Ephori, as he slept in 
the temple of l*asiphaa% had a most reniarkabie 
dream. He thought that, in the couit where the 
Ephoii used to sit for the despatch of business, foui 
chairs were taken away, and only one left. And as 
he was wondering at the change, he licard a voice 
from the sanctuary announce, “ This is best for 
‘‘ Spaita.** This vision he reported to Cleomenes, 
who at fir was much disconcerted, fearing that some" 
suspicion had led him to sound his intenlious. But 
w’hcn he found that there was no fiction in the case, he 
was the more confirmed in his purpose ; and taking 
with him such of the citizens as he thought most 
likely to oppose it, he miuched against Hersea and 
Alsaia, two cities [of Arcadia] belonging to the 
Achaean league, and took them. After this he laid 
in a store of provisions Orchomeniis, and then be 
sieged Mantinca. At last he so harassed the Lacc- 


; uLt, 


vou V. 


7 See p. 141., not. (8.) 
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doemonians by a variety of long marches, that most 
of them desired to be left in Arcadia; and he return¬ 
ed to Sparta with only the mercenaries. B} the way 
he communicated his design to such of them, as he 
believed most attached to his interest, and advanced 
slowly, that he might come upon thc'‘Jiphori while 
they were at supper. 

When he appi cached the town, he sent Euryclidas 
before him to the hall wlicic those magistrates used 
to sup, upon pretence of his being charged with some 
message relative to the army, ile w’as accompanied 
by I'hericion and Pha*bis, and Uv) otJier young men 
who had been educated with C’leomcnes, and whom 
the Spartans call ‘ Samothracians^’ These were at 
the head of a small parly. While Euryclidas was 
holding the Ephori in discourse, the others ran upon 
them w'ith their drawn swords, and slew them all ex¬ 
cept Agesilaus, w'ho was likewise thought to have 
shared tlie same fate, lor he wras the first man that 
fell j but ill a little time he conveyed himself silently 
out of the room, and ciept into a small building, 
W’liich was the temple of Fear. This temple was 
generally shut, Imt at that time happened to be ojicn. 
As soon as be was within, he immediately barred the 
door. The otlnn* four were despatched outright; 
and so were above ten moie, who came to their 
assistance, 'I'hose, that remained quiet, received 
no harm; nor were any prevented from departing 
the city. Nay, Agesilaus himself was spared, when 
he ventured the next day out of the temple. 

The Lacedamumiiuis have not only temples dedi- 


^ All die commentators acree, tliat it is a corruption. 

iVinorioB proposes to h ad u‘ Pyttiians.* Thus the Spartan* 
udieil two persons, wiiom the king employed to consult the oracle 
of Apollo, and wJio used to eat at the king’s table. But llt/Sors is 
very distant in sound Irorn The editor of the foriner 

iCn^ish trandatiou proposes, by no means unhappily, to read 
^tch is syuonymous to Proper regard ought 

to be paid likewise to tlie conjecture of Bryan and Du Soul, who 
offlfe' «8 2itfAt0T9fiti. niis signifies < persons who give the signal of 
hatUe, prsfccts, generals.’ 
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seated to Fear, but also to Death, to Laughter, and 
inany of the passions. Neither do they pay homage 
to Fear, as one of the noxious and destroying daemons, 
but the^" consider it as the best cement of society. 
Hence it was, that the Ephori (as Aristotle informs 
us) when they entered upon their ollice, caused pro¬ 
clamation to be made that the people should shave 
their upper lip, and be obedient to the laws, that 
they might not be under the necessity of having re¬ 
course to severity. As for the shaving of the upper 
lip, all the design of tliat injunction, in my opinion, 
is to teacli the youth obedience in the smallest mat¬ 
ters. And the ancients seem to me to have thought 
.that valour consists, not in being exempt from/car, 
hut on the contrary, in feeling a /car of reproach and 
a dread of infamy. For those, who stand most in 
apprehension of the law, act with the greatest intre¬ 
pidity against the enemy and they, wlio arc most 
tender oi‘ their repufotion, look with the least con¬ 
cern upon other dangers. One of the poets has 
therefore well pronounced, 


liigenuoufc ihanit* resides with Jia?'* 


lienee Homer makes Helen say to her father-in- 
law, Friam, 

Before thy presence, father, 1 appear 
With conocious shame and reverential 

I 

i 

And in another place he remarks, the Grecian troop$ 


Wlth^/mr and silcace on their chiefs attend. 

At 


For reverence, in vulgar minds, is generally th|^ 
concomitant ofj'ear. And therefore the LaceAenfo* 
uians placed the temple of Fear near the hall where 

,jiv iv'''’' ’'■'V'' -1'“ ' 

Pope. II. iii. 17Z fplkmog ulbhni Ihosame 
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the Ephbri used to eat, in order to show that thek 
authority was nearly ec^ual to the regal. 

Next day, Cleomeftes proscribed eighty of the ci* 
tizens, whom he thought it necessary to expel; and 
removed all the seats of the Ephori except one, in 
which he designed to sit himself, to heir causes and 
despatch other business. He then assembled the 
people, in order to explain and defend what he had 
done. His speech was to .this effect: “ The admi- 
nistration w^as placed by Lycurgus in the hands of 
** the kings and the senate; and by them Sparta was 
“ a long time governed, without any occasion for 
other magistrates. But as the Messenian w'ar was 
“ protracted to a great length, and the kings having 
the armies to command had not leisure to attend 
“ to the decision of causes at home, they pitched 
upon some of their friends to be left as their depu- 
“ ties for that purpose, under the title of Ephori or 
“ Inspectors. These at first behaved as substitutes 
** and servants to the kings ; but by little and little 
they got the power into their own hands, and in- 
sensibly erected their office into an independent 
magistracy A proof of this is a custoni still re- 

mainiiig, that when the Ephpri send for the king, 
he refuses to hearken to the first and second mes- 
sage, and docs not attend them till they send a 
third. Astcropus was the first of the Ephori, w ho 
many ages after their creation raised their office to 
** that height of authority. While they kept within 
“ the bounds of moderation, it was better to endure, 
than to remove them ; but when by their iisurpa- 
** tions tliey destroyed the ancient form of govern- 
ment, when they deposed some kings, put others 
“ to death without any form of trial, and threatened 
** those princes who were solicitous to sec the divine 

Wlien tke tatliority of the kings was grown too ^ormous, 
irheo{mii)]m found it necessary to curb it by the mstitution of the 
Ephori. nut Uiey nere not, as Oleoioenes says, at tlieif tirt»t estu- 
bikhtnent * onbstftotoi and tervaou to the kings.* Sec the Life of 
* I. ]2l.yUot*(23.) 
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constitution of their country in it's primitive lus* 
tre, they became absolutely insupportable. Had 
“ it been possible, without the shedding of blood, to 
have exterminated those pests, which they had in- 
“ tfoduced into Lacedaemon; such as luxury, super-p 
“ fliious expanse, debts, usury, and those still older 
“ evils, ])ovcrty and riches; I should then have 
“ thouglit myself the happiest of kings. In curing 
‘‘ the distempers of my country, I should have been 
considered as the physician, whose lenient hand 
heals, without giving pain. But, for what neces- 
‘‘ sity has obliged me to do, I have the authority of 
Lycui'gus; who though neitlier king nor magisf* 
** trate, but only a private man, took upon him to 
** act as a king and appeared publicly in arms. The 
“ consccjuence of which was that Cliarilaus, the 
reigning prince, fled in consternation to the altar. 
But, being a mild and patiiotic king, he soon en- 
tered into Lycurgus’ designs, and accepted his 
“ new form of government. These proceedings then 
** of your great legislator are an evidence, that it is 
next to impossible to new-modcl a constitution 
“ without the terror of an armed force. For my own 
part, I have ajiplicd that remedy with the utmost 
“ moderation; only ridding myself of such as op- 
])osed the true interest of Lacedccmon. Among 
the 1 cst I shall make a distribution of all the lands, 
“ and clear the people of their debts. From the 
“ strangers J shall carefully select some of the best 
and ablest, that they may be admitted citizens of 
Sparta, and protect her with their arms; and that 
we may no longer see Laconia a prey to the iEtOt 
liaus and Illyrians, from the want of ^ suflScient 
number of innabitants interested in iFs defence,” 
When he h^d finished his speech, he w^s the first 
to surrender his own estate into the public stock. 
Hi? fl|itl|er4n-law Megistonoiis, and his other friends, 

" Lytfurgus nover assumed or aspired to re?;al aatliority, and 
Cleomenes mentions this, oaly to take oE the ofUant fegm 
fSee his Life. 
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followed his example* Tlie rest of the citizens did. 
the same; and then the land was divided. He even 
assigned lots for each of the persons, whom he had 
driven into exile; and declared that they should all 
be recalled, when tranquillity had once more taken 
place. Having filled up the number of citizens out 
of the best of the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
countries, he raised a body of four thousand foot, 
whom he taught to use the two-handed pike instead 
of the javelin, and to hold Iheir shields by a handle, 
and not as before by a ring. He then applied him¬ 
self to the education of the youth, and t(>rmed them 
with all tJie strictness of the Lacodaiinoniart disci¬ 
pline j in the course of which, he was much asMsted 
by Sphserus. 'fheir schools of exercise, and their 
refectories, were soon brought into their ancient or¬ 
der; some being reduced to it by compulsion, but 
the chief part coming \ uhnitarily into the noble train¬ 
ing peculiar to Sparta. To prevent any offence how¬ 
ever, tliat might be taken at the name of monarchy 
for single sovereignty], he made his brother Eucli- 
das his partner in the throne; and this was the only 
time, that tlic Spartans had two kings of the same 
funily. 

'^riic Acha^ans and Aratus, he observed, were per¬ 
suaded that the late change had brought the Spartan 
aftairs into a doubtful and unsettled state; and that 
he would not dare to quit tlie city, w'hilc it was in 
such a ferment. He therefore thought it w ould ha\ c 
both its lionour and utility, to *‘how the enemy how 
readily his troo]>s wxnild obey him. In consequence 
of w’hich he entered the JMcgalopolitan territories, 
where he spread desolation, and made a very consi¬ 
derable booty. In one of his last marches, he seized 
a company or comedians who w'cre on the road fr0m 
Messene, l)uilt a htage in the enemy’s country, pro- 
jposed a prize of forty iniuse to the best performer, 
and spent a whole day in seeing them. ^5ot that he 
set any great vahie upon such diversions, but he did 
jt as m insult to the enemy, in order to evince hi# 
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superiority by this mark of contempt. For, among 
the Grecian and royal armies, his was tlic only one 
which had not a train of players, jugglers, singers,, 
and dancers of both sexes. No intemperance or 
buffoonery, no public sliows or feasts, except on the 
late occasion, were ever seen in Ins camp. The 
young men passed the principal part of their time in 
the exercises, and the old men in leaching them. 
Their liours of leisure were diverted with cheerful 
discourse, which had all.the smartness of Laconic 
repartee. This kind of amusement had those advan¬ 
tages, which \vc have mentioned in the Life of Ly- 
curgus^ 

The king himself w'as the best teacher. Plain and 
'simple in his equipage and diet, assuming no kind of 
pomp above a common citizen, he seta glorious ex¬ 
ample of sobriety. This was no small advantage to 
his affairs in Greece. AM)cn the Greeks addressed 
themselves to other kings, they did not so much ad¬ 
mire tiicir wealth and magnificence, as execrate their 
pride and ostentation, their difiiculty of access, and 
their harshness of behaviour to all who had business 
at their courts. But w'hcn tlioy applied to ("leoraencs, 
w ho not only bore the title but bad all the lofty qua¬ 
lities of a king, they saw no purple or robes of state, 
no rich carriages, no mob of pages or of door-keep¬ 
ers to be encountered. Neither had they their au- 
sw'er, after great difficulties, from the mouth of se¬ 
cretaries ; but they found him in an ordinary habit, 
ready to meet them, and offer them his hand. He 
received them with a cliecrful countenance, and en¬ 
tered into their business with the utmost ease and 
freedom. This engaging n^anner gained their hearts, 
and tliey declared that he was the only genuine de? 
scfpndant of Hercules^ 

His common supper was short, and truly Laconic/ 

4 J i ‘ 

** In,U»e text it is *by,bjnets;* but it jpio- 

there being iifo instances in antu|u)ty, ^that baye conie to bur kaow- 
isdpcn written answers to a persoitel appU^ii^ar. 
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There were only couches for three people j but when 
he entertained embassadors or strangers, two more 
couches were added, and the table was a little better 
furnished by the servants. Not that any curious 
dainties or dessert were added; only the dishes were 
larger, and the wine more generous. Fpr he blamed 
one of his friends for having set before strangers 
nothing but the coarse cake and black broth, which 
they eat in their common refectories. “ When we 
have strangers to entertain,” said he, “ we need 
** not be such very rigid Lacedaemonians.” After 
supper, a three-legged stand was broiiglit in, upon 
which were placed a brass bowl full of wkie, two 
silver pots that held about a pint and a half a-piece, 
and a few cups of the same metal. Such of the guests, 
as were inclined to drink, made use of these vessels. 


for the cup was not pressed upon any man against 
his will. There was no music, nor was any tiling of 
the sort wanted : he entertained his company very 
agreeably with his owm conversation, sometimes ask¬ 
ing questions, and sometimes telling stories. His 
serious discourse was perfectly free from moroseness, 
and his mirth from petulance and rusticity. The arts 
which other princes used, of drawing men to their 
purpose by bribery and corruption, he looked upon 
as both iniquitous and impolitic. But to engage and 
fix people in his interest by the charms of conversa¬ 
tion, without fraud or guile, appeared to him an ho¬ 
nourable method, and worthy of a king. For he re¬ 
garded it as the true distinction between a hireling 
and a friend, that the one is gained by money, and 
the other by obligingness of behaviour. 

The Mantineuns were the first, who applied for his 
assistance. They admitted him into their city in the 
night; and having by his help expelled the Ach$gan 
garrison, tjiey placed themselves under bis protcc- 
He re-established their laws and ancient form 
,^^j^vcrnment, and retired the same day tc^egea. 
jitcnce he„ made circuit through Arq^^. and 
ibirched dj^a to in A chain 5 

'' " b y 2 ' 

lb' * Til 
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this movement either to bring the Achasans to a bat¬ 
tle,’ or to make them look upon Aratus in a mean 
light, for having thus as it were abandoned the coun¬ 
try to his destroying sword. 

Hyperbatas was indeed general at that time, but 
Aratus posscsi^d the whole authority. Tlie Achoeans 
assembled tlieir forces, and encamped at Dy mscae near 
Hecatombmum ; upon which Cleomenes marched up 
‘to them, though it was deemed a rash step for him to 
take post between Dymaeae- which belonged to the 
enemy, and the Achaean camp. He boldly chal¬ 
lenged the Achscans however, and indeed forced 
them to battle, in which he entirely defeated them, 
killed'great numbers upon the spot, and took many 
prisoners. Lango was his next object, from which he 
expelled an Achscan garrison, and then put the town 
into the hands of the EJeans. 

When the Achsean affairs vrere in this ruinous 
state, Aratus, who used to be general every other 
year, refused the command, though he w^as strongly 
pressed to accept it. But it was certainly wrong, 
when such a storm was raging, to (juit the helm, and 
leave the direction to another*, 'fhe first commands 
of Cleomenes appeared to the Achaean deputies ” 
sufficiently moderate ; afterward, however, he sent 
envoys, and insisted on having the command him¬ 
self. In other matters, he said, he should not differ 
with them, for he would restore them both the pri¬ 
soners and their lands. The Achacans agreed to a 

Polybius calls it ‘ Dyma:.* 

♦ And yet perhaps some Achaean bard was found, even in those 
days, who with more poetry than accuracy could celebrate * the 
pilot that weathered the storm !*♦ 

‘4 The two French trandators, and the English one empliqyed by 
Toflson, change here into without any necessity or 

pretence of authority for it. We do not see why Cleomenes might 
not possibly, in the 6r8t conditions which he proposed, demand 
sOiacsfliiDg it»8 of the Achseans, tlian their allowing him to be 
mander-in-ohief and governor of ail Oreece. (L.) It may bo 
maiked <^at JPlutarch, in the account of tl^ mir which ho . 
in the Eifb of Aratus, varies considerably Irbm the oiise before os.^;' J 
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pacification upon these conditions, and invited 
Cleoinenes to Lerna'^ where a general assembly of 
their state was to be held. But Cleomenes, hasten- 
. Jng his march too much, heated himself, and then 
" \'ery imprudently drank cold water; the consequence 
of which was, that he threw up a lafge quantity of 
blood, and lost the use of his speech. He therefore 
.sent the Acha'ans the most respectable of the prin 
soners, and putting off tlie meeting retired to Lace*' 
dnpmon. 

J'his ruined the affairs of Greece. Had it not been 
for this, she might have recovered out of her pre¬ 
sent distress, and have maintained herself against the 
insolence and rapacity of the Macedonian.s. Aratus 
either feared and distrusted C'leoinenes, or envied 
his unexpected success. He thought it intolerable, 
that a young man newly spj ung np should rob him 
at once of the honour and power, which he had now 
for three and tliirty years possessed, and come into 
a government whicli had been growing so long under 
his auspices. For this reason, lie first tried what his 
interest and powers of jicrsuasion would do, to keep 
the Achacans from closing with Cleomenes; but they 
were prevented from attending to him by their ad¬ 
miration of the great spirit of that prince, and their 
conviction of the reasonableness of the Spartans,« 
'ivho only sought to bring Pelojionnesus back to itVs 
ancient model. Aratus then undertook what would 
not have become any Grecian, but what in him was 
peculiarly di^'honourablc, and unworthy of all his 
former conduct both in the cabinet and in the field ; 
He called Antigonus into Greece, and filled Pelor 
ponnesus with JMaccdonians; though in his youth he 
had expelled them, and rescued the citadel of Co¬ 
rinth out of their hands. lie was even an enemy, 
and an object of jealousy, to all kings. Antigonus, 
m particular (as it appears from the w'dtiDgs, which 

** Seated on a marsh between Argos and Mycen% and fataons 
for the Hydra, whicii Hipircides destroyed.* • 
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he left behind him ’®), he loaded with a thousand re¬ 
proaches. He boasts that he had encountered and 
overcome innumerable difficulties, in order to deliver 
Athens from a Macedonian garrison; and yet he 
introduced those very Macedonians, armed as they 
.were, into liis o^vn country, into his own house, and 
even into the w^omen’s apartment. At the same time 
he could not bear that a Spartan king, a descendent 
of Hercules, whose only ambition it was to restore 
the ancient })oHty of his dountiy, to correct it’s 
broken harmony, and to bring it back to llie sober 
Doric tone which Lycurgiis had gi\'cn it should 
be declared general of the Sicyonians and Tric- 
cypans In order to avoid the coarse cake and the 
short cloke, and (what he thought the greatest 
grievance in the whole system of Cleomencs) the 
abolishing of riches, and the rendering of poverty a 
more supportable thing, he made Acluea truckle to 
the diadem and purple of Macedonians and of Asiatic 
grandees. To shun tlie appearance of submission to 
Cleomenes, he oUbred sacrifices to the divinity of 
Antigonus, and with a garland on his head sung 
picans in honour of a rotten Macedonian, 'fbesc 
things we adduce, not in accusation of Aratus, for 
in many respects he was a great man, and worthy of 
^Greece ; we mean only to point out with compassion 
the weakness of human nature, which in dispositions 
the best formed to virtue can produce no excellence 
without some taint of imperfection. 

Mhcn the Achseans rc-assembled at Argos, and 
Cleomencs came down from Tegea to meet them, 

Aratns wrote a History,of the Achajaiis, and of his own con-. 

duct. 

*7 The music, like die arohltecture, of the I)oi ians was remark- 
abjfi for it’s simplicity. M. Uicard however, with tlie Latin transit*, 
rpr and Aniypt, thinks that Plutarch, though he often illustrates ' 
poHtical by jlhyslcal harmony, only means in this place to refer to 
tlie Poric origin of the Lacedaeradmans.*' 

*®This^,,pr< 3 lMibly, should be * Tritaean^* Tritaea was a city of 
Phocis, a^i^c^prehended in the league; which could ^lardly be the 
yase w^*|l*lcea, a city of Thessalyi er«|iafii^r'of Achaea. Paus. vi. 12. 
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the Greeks entertained strong hopes of peace* ,But 
Aratus, who had already settled the principal points 
with Antigonus, fearing that Cleotnenes, either by 
his courteous mode of treating, or by force, would 
gain all he wanted from the people, proposed; 
“ That he should take three hundred hostages for 
“ the security of his person, and enter the town 
“ alone: or, if he declined that proposal, should 
“ come to the place of exercise without the walls 
called Cyllarabium and treat there at the head 
of his army.” Cicomcnes remonstrated against the 
injustice of these proceedings. He said,*‘ They should 
“ have made him these proposals at first | and not 
“ now, when he was at their gates, distrust him, and 
“ shut him out.” He therefore addressed totheAchee- 
ans upon this subject a letter, almost filled with com¬ 
plaints of Aratus ; and the applications of Aratus to 
the people were little more than invectives against 
the king of Sparta. The consequence was, that tlie 
latter quickly retired, and despatched a herald*to de¬ 
clare war against the Achaeans. This herajd (ac¬ 
cording to Aratus) was sent, not to Argos, but to 
iEgium in order that the Achaeans might be en¬ 
tirely unprepared. There were at this time great 
commotions among the members of the Achaean 
league,, and many towns were ready to fall off. For 
the common people were longing for an equal distri¬ 
bution of lands, and the extinction of their debts; 
while the better sort in general were displeased at 
Aratus, and some of them higjhly provoked at his 
jiaving brought the Macedonians into Peloponnesus* 
Encouraged by these misunderstandings, Cleo- 
meues entered Achaia; where he fir|t took Pellene 
by surprise, and dislodged the Achaean garrison. He, 
subsequently, made himself master of Pheneun^ and 

From Cyllarbus, the eon of Stheneltfs, 

^ This was a maritime Uiwn of Achasa bn the Corinthian h^, 
end of course at a ^ear distance from Argos, ihtenikni 
Cieomen^ was |o mko'A^s by surprise, Ihoh^hlllbitfats 
wuldreeoiveii^teinge|^«if^t».war< s'"' / - 
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t*^t«leura. As the Aehseans were apprehensive of 
a revolt at Corinth and Sicyon, they sent a body of 
cavalry and some mercenaries from Argos, to guard 
against any measures tending that way, and pro¬ 
ceeded themselves to celebrate the Nehiean games 
at Argos. Upon this, Clcomcnes hoping (as it 
eventually happened) that if he could come sud¬ 
denly upon the city, while it was filled with multi¬ 
tudes assembled to partake of the diversions, he 
should throw all into the utmost confusion, marched 
up to the walls by night, and seized the quarter called 
Aspis, which lay above the theatre, notwithstanding 
it*s difficiflty of access. This struck them all with 
sjich terror, that no one thought of making any re¬ 
sistance ; they agreed to receive a garrison, and gave 
twenty of the citizens hostages for their acting as 
allies to Sparta, and following the standard of Cleo- 
menes as their general. 

This action added greatly to the fame and autho¬ 
rity of that prince. For the ancient kings of Sparta, 
with all their endeavours, could never fix Argos in 
their interest; and Pyrrhus himself, one of the ablest 
of chieftains, though he forced his way into the town, 
could not retain possession of it; but lost his life in 
the attempt, and had a considerable part of his army 
cut in pieces. Hence the despatch and keenness of 
Cleomenes were the more admired ; and they, who 
before had laughed at him for declaring, that lie 
would tread in the steps of Solon and Lycurgus in 
the cancelling of debts and in an equal division of 
property, were now fully persuaded, that he was the 
«ole cause of the entire change in the spirit and suc¬ 
cess of the .Spartans. In both respects they were 
so contemptible before, and so little able to help 
themselves, that the iEtolians made an inroad into 
Li|conia, and carried off fifty thousand slaves. Upon 
which occmsioti, one of the old Spartans said, The 
** enemy had done them a kindness, by taking such 
“ a heavy charge off their hands.” , Yet they had no 
. suoner^reUirned to their prtf^ive customs dis- 
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tjipline, than as if Lycurgus himself had restoi*e<ili^^ 
polity, and invigorated it with his presence, they 
gave the most extraordinary instances of valour and 
' obedience to their magistrates, in raising Sparta to 
it’s ancient superiority in Greece, and recovering 
Peloponnesus. 

Along with Argos, Clconm and Phlius iinmcdi-* 
ately came in^\ Aratus was at that time making an 
inquisition at Corinth into the conduct of such, as 
were reported to be in the Lacedaimonian interest. 
But ■svhen the intelligence of their late losses reached 
him, and he found that the city was falling off to 
Cleomencs, and sought to get rid of the Achapans 
be was not a little alarmed. In this contusion he 
could devise no better expedient, than that of calling 
the citizens to countal, while he stole away to the 
gate, and tinding a horse ready for him there, he 
mounted and fled to Sic^ on. The Corinthians were 
in such haste to pay their compliments to Cleomencs, 
that (as Aratus informs us) they killed or spoiled all 
their liorscs. CIcomcnes, he adds, highly censured 
them for not having seized him, but suflercd him to 
escape. Nevertheless Mcgistoiiuus, he subjoins, 
came to him on the part of that prince, and ofered 
to give him large sums, if lie would deliver up the 
citadel of Corinth, where lie had an Achaean gar¬ 
rison. But to this lie replied, “ That affairs did not 
“ then depend upon him; he must be governed by 
“ ciicumstances.” So Aratus himself writes, 

' Cleoracnes in his march from Ar^os added the 
Tra'zcnianfe, Enidaurians, and Herraionians to the 
number of his friends and allies; and then went^ to 
C’orinth, and drew a line of circuravaljgtion about the 
citadel, which the Achaeans refused to snrrencW. 

. 'i' '' t 

. ** T<nviis between Arges and Corinth. 

In the {winted text it is Ax,»ui>t 

and fetich Translators have followwu it, rendering it to; 
ikhf sense,»and the Achaeans were hastening horo(|‘t* hut-l'wu 

jn^erring to titM* preceding, and wrth the fona^r 
English, ^anslat^ we to foIUiw that reading. ^ ^ 
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He sent, however, for the friends and stewards of 
Aratus, and ordered them to take care of his house 
and cftects in tliat city. He likewise sent again to 
that general by Tritymalius the Messcnian, and pro-" 
posed that the citadel should be garrisoned half with 
Achajans, aiid» half with Lacedaemonians; offering at 
the same time to double the pension, which he then 
^received from Pto’emy [Eucrgetes] king of Egypt. 
But Aratus, instead of acccj)ting these conditions, 
having despatched his son and otlicr hostages to An- 
tigonus, and persuaded the Aclimans to give orders 
that the citadel of Corinth should be put into the 
hands of that prince, Cleomenes immediately ra¬ 
vaged the territories of Sicyon, and in pursuance of 
a decree of the Corinthians seized on tlie whole 
estate of Aratus. After Antigonus had passed Ge- 
rania^“ with a large army, Cleomenes thought it 
more advisable to fortify the Ona;an mountains^’* 
than the Isthmus, and by the advantage of his post 
to tite out the Macedonians, rather than hazard a 
pitched battle with the highly disciplined Phalaiiv. 
By this plan of operations Antigonus w’as greatly 
perplexed. For he had neither laid in a sufficient 
quantity of provisions, nor could he easily force the 
pass, whea-e Cleomenes had stationed himself. He 
attempted one night, indeed, to get into Pelopon¬ 
nesus by the port of Lechaiuin but he was repulsed 

with loss. 

Cleomenes w’as highly encouraged by this success, 
and his troops went to their evening’s refreshment 
with {)leasure. Antigonus, on the other hand, was 
excessively dispirited; for he saw himself in so trou¬ 
blesome a situation, that it was scarcely possible to 

A nioufttain between Megara and Corinth. 

' ' This rsLiig%, of mountains extends from tiie Scironiau on 
the road to Attic^a, as tar as mount Cithrerori. (Strab. vHi.) 
were called •fw «♦*«, ‘ the mountains of asses,’ (L.) a nanie,4om^l 
(as the learned Bryant elaborately proves, in his Di3serpi4oh;UpOfi 
I'ra^fitoryof^ Balaam) from one of the objects of idolatry ^f the hea-, 
then world.* • ^ •• 

^Oae of the two harboum of Corinitju’" 
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find any resources, except such as were extrcn^ely 
difficult of execution. At last he determined to 
move to, the promontory of Heraeum and thence 
to transport his troops in boats to Sicyon; but that 
required much time, and very considerable prepara¬ 
tions. The following evening, however, some of 
the friends of Aratus arrived from Argos by sea, hav¬ 
ing been sent to acquaint him that the Argives were 
revolting from Cleomencs, and proposed to invite 
him to that city. Of this defection Aristotle was 
the author, and he had found no great difficulty in 
persuading the people into it, because Cleomenes 
had not cancelled their debts, as he had given them 
reason to expect. Upon this Aratus with fifteen hun¬ 
dred men, whom he had received from Antigonus, 
sailed to Epidaurus. But Aristotle, not waiting for 
him, assembled the townsmen, and with the assist¬ 
ance of Timoxenus and a party of Acha*ans from 
JSicyon attacked the citadel. 

Cleomenes, receiving intelligence of this labout 
the second watch of the night, sent for Megistonous, 
and in an angi y tone ordered him to the relief of 
Argos. For he it was, who had principally guaran¬ 
teed the obedience of the Argives, and had thus 
prevented tlic expulsion of such as were suspected. 
Having despatched Megistonous upon this business, 
the Spartan prince watched the motions of Antigo¬ 
nus, and endeavoured to dispel the fears of the Ck)- 
rinthians; assuring them, it was no serious affair that 
Iml happened at Argos, but only an inconsiderate 
tumult. Megistonoiis got into Argos, but was slmn 
in a skirmish there; the garrison were liaid pressed,. 
and messenger after messenger was jsent to Cleo¬ 
mencs. Upon tins he >vas afraid that the enemy, 
after they had made themselves masters of Argos, 
wodld block up the passages against him, and then', 
gO'jmd rava^ Laconia at their pleasutiB, and%esiege '‘ 

' " f? _'‘t-". 

** CenKi^cratcd to Juno, on which stood a temple of Jtiat godi^essi?!^' 
See Lit. Jtxxn. . 
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Sparta itself, which was now entirely defenceless. He 
therefore decamped fiom Corinth, the consequence 
of which was the loss of the town; for Aiitigonus 
immediately entered it, and placed a garrison there. 
In the mean time Clcomcncs, having colled cd liis 
forces which had been scattered in their march, at- 
tempted to scale the walls of Argos; but failing in 
that enterprise, he broke open the vaults under the 
quarter called Aspis, gained an entrance that way, 
and joined his garrison, which still held oitt against 
the Acha‘ans. After this, he took some other quar¬ 
ters of the city by assault; and, ordering tlie Cre¬ 
tan arclicrs to ply their bows, (piickly cleared the 
streets of the enemy. But wlicii he saw Antigonus 
'<lesccnding witli his infantry from llie heights into 
the plain, and his cavalry already pouring into the 
city, he thought it impossible to maintain his post. 
He had now no other resource but to collect all his 
men, and retire along the walls, which he accord- 
ingly^diil without loss. Thus, after having achieved 
the greatest exploits in a short space of time, and 
made himself master of almost the whole of Pelo- 
ponnesus in one campaign, he lost all in less time 
than he had gained it; some cities immediately with¬ 
drawing from his alliance, and others sunendering 
themselves not long afterward to Antigonus. 

Snell was the ill success of this expedition. And 

a. 

what ^as no less a misfortune, as he was marching 
home, mc.ssengers from Lacedamion met him in the 
evening near Tcgca, and informed him of the death 
of his wife; for whom his aflection wRvS so strong, 
that amidst the current of his happiest success lie 
could not stay from her a wdiole campaign, but fre-^ 
quently repaired to Sparta. No lyonder then that a 
youpg man, deprived of so beautiful and viituous a 
wife, sliould be extremely adected with the loss, 
yet his .sorrow did not debase the dignity of hia 
ibind. He spoke in the same accent; he preserved, 
same (jress and look: he gave his orders to his 
"olhcers, anSTrovided for the security qf.Tegea. 
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Next morning’ he entered Laced^mon , and, 
'^Nixvg a, lo ^tvef at home with 

ms mother and his cliildren, he applied himself to 
the concerns of state. Ptolemy, king of Egyfit, 
agreed to furnish him witli succours ; but it was on 
condition, that he sent him his mother arjd children as 
hostages. This circumstance he knew not how to 
communicate to his mother; and whenever he at¬ 
tempted to mention it to her, he was unable to pro¬ 
ceed. She began to suspect there was something, 
which he was afraid to open to her; and she asked 
his.friends, what it might be. At last, he ventured 
to tell her; upon which she burst into a fit of laugh¬ 
ter, and said, “ Was this the thing, which you have 
” so long hesitated to communicate ? Why do not 
you immediately put us on board a ship, and send 
“ this carcase of mine M’hcre you think it maybe of 
most use to Sparta, before age renders it good for 
“ nothing, and sinks it into the grave ?” 

W'hen every thing was prepared for the voyage, 
they went by land to Taiinanis, the army conducting 
them to that port. Cratesiclea, being on the point 
of embarking, took Clcomcnes alone into the temple 
nf Neptune, where seeing him in great emotion and 
concern, she Ihrew her arms about him and sa^; 
King ofthcLacedcTinonianSjtake care that when we 
go out, no one perceive us weeping, or doing any 
thing unworthy of Sparta. This alone is in our 
** power; the cn eut is in the hands of God.‘’ After 
she bad given him this advice, and composed her 
countenance, slie went on board, with her litdc 
^^'andsoii in her arms, and ordered the pilot to ptit ^ 
to sea as soon us possible. 

, Upon her arrival in Egypt, she unUerstpod that 
iHolemy had received embassadors from Antigonus, 
and seemed to listen to his proposals; apd op'the 
* other hand^ ^le was informed that Clcomenesiihougli • 
invited b}' the Achaeans to a pacification, wa^ afraid 
upon her account to ppt an end to the, wjir withlijf ^ 
J^toleniy’s conient. ’ In this difficulty she Wrote 

I ' k. i 
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her son, to desire him “ to do what he thought most 
advantageous and honourable for Sparta, and not 
for the sake of an old woman and a child to live m 
constant fear of Ptolemy.** Such, under adverse 
fortune, was the behaviour of Cratesiclea. 

After Antigoniis had taken Tcgea and plundered 
Orcliomenus* and Maiitinca, Cleumenes, now shut 
up within the bounds of Laconia, enfranchised such 
of the helots as could ])ay five Attic minaa for their 
liberty. By this expedient he raised fifty talents; 
and bavin*' moreover armed and liained in the Ma- 
cedonian manner two thousand of those lielots, whom 
he designed to oppose to the Leucaspides of Antigo- 
nus, lie engaged in a great and unexpected enter- 
-prise. IMegalopolis was at that time as large and 
powerfid a city as Sparta. It was su^jported, besides, 
by the Acba*ans and Antigomi'>, wliose troops lay on 
each side of it. The Mcgalopolitaiis, indeed, had 
been the foremost and the most eager of all the 
Achicans in their apjilication to Antigoniis. Yet 
this-city Clcomenes UMilvcd to surprise; for which 
purpose he ordcTed his men to take five days* provi¬ 
sions, and led them to Sellasia, as il‘he meditated an 
inroad into the territories of Argos. But he turned 
short and entered those of Megalopolis; and, after 
having refieshud his troops at lUitt'tiuin, marched by 
Helicusdirectly towaid that city. When he was 
near it he sent Bantcus forward with two companies 
of Lacedmmonians to seize that part of the wall, 
which was between the two lowers, and which he 
understood to be the least guarded; and followed 
himself, with the rest of his army, at the common 
pace. Panteus finding not only that quarter, hut a 
considerable portion of the remainder of the wall 
without defence, pulled it down in some places, un¬ 
dermined it in others, and put all the sentinels to the 
sword. While he was thus employed, Cleomenes 


*7 Ltibinus, from r pRssage in Pausanias, tlj:nki| it ought to bt 
nki^ * Helisscm,* theta being no such place as in Ateedia* 

„ ». N 2 
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came up, and entered tlie city with his forces, befbiC 
Megalopolitans knew of his approach. 

As soon as they were apprised of the misfortune, 
^hich had befallen them, the chief part left the city, 
taking along with them their money and other most 
valuable effects. Tlic rest made a stand, and though 
they could not dislodge the enemy,) et by their resist¬ 
ance they gave their felluw-rit’jicn a)i opportunity of 
escaping. There remained not above a tlumsand 
men in the town, all tiio oiIkts having retired to 
Messcnc witli Iheir wivC’* and eliilditi), before theic 


wa- any possibility of*pursuing them. A largo pio- 
portioneven of those, who had armed aiid tbiight in 
defence of the city got oflj and \er\ few wcie taktui 
prisoners. Of this number w<re L}.iaM(lndas and 
Thearidas, two persons of liigli name aiul autho¬ 


rity in Megalopolis. As flu \ v.eie such respeetabJc 
men, the soJdicis cariicd ihom before (*leomene«‘. 


Lysandridas no sooner saw Oloonienos, than he thus 
addressed him: Now',” saul he (in a loud voic'o, 
because it was ut a distanoo)., ‘‘ now, king of Sjiarta, 
“ you have an opportunity ol doing an action much 
more glorious and piineely than the late one, sind 
ofaccpiiiingimnioital honour.” Cleoinenes, guess¬ 
ing at his aim, replied; “ \ou A\onld not have me 
“ lestoic you the tow n ?” “'Hie \e]-v thing,” said 
Lysandiida'., “ which I would tiropo.c. 1 strongly 
“ ad\i'’c \on not to (hstiw\ so tinea citv, but to fill it 


with til in fjicnd' aud faitliful aliic^ b}’ lestoring the 
J^legalopolna^.s to their country, au<l becoming the 
“ saviour of so eonsiUeiable a people.” Cleomcnes 
paused a v.hifc, aud then answu'ied, “• This is haul to 
“ l)elie\c; but Ikj that as it inay, let glory with us 
“always prepoiuieiatc over interest.'* In conse¬ 
quence of this determination he tlcspalched the two 
men to Messciie, with a herald in his own name, to 
offer the Megalopolitans their town on condition 
that th(') would renounce the Achtnans, and declare 
themselves his friends and allies. 


TJiough Cleomcnes however made so gracious and 
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humane a proposal, Philopoetnen womM not suffer 
the Mcgalopolitans to accept it, or to quit 
Achaean league but assiu ing them that the king 
of Sparta, iu'^toad of inclining to restore’ them their 
city, was only anxious to get the citizens likewise in¬ 
to his power,* fbi ced 'flu'Liiidas and Lj^sandiidas to 
leave Messene. Tills is Jiai Philop(emei), who was 
su!)set|iicntly the leading man among the Achseans, 
and (a^ \vc iiavc related in. his Life) one of the most 
ill list riiiu (li’ th.e Greeks. 


Upon this Glcomenes, wiio had hillicrto kept the 
houi'Os and goods of the jlcgalopolitans with so 
inneh care, that not tlic least thing harl been embez- 
-z!ed, was enraged to such a degree, tliat he plun¬ 
dered the whole, sent the statues and pictures to 
Sparta, and levelled the greatest and best parts of the 
city with the ground, lie then marched home again, 
being under some a]iprc!iensions that Antigonus 
and tliL Aclueaiis would come uiion him. They 
inad^ no motion, iiow c' cr, toward it, for they were 
then holding a council at Aigium. Aratus mounted 
the Host rum ujion tliat occasion, vJierc he wept a 
longtime with his robe betbre his face. They were 
all much surprised and desired him to speak. At 
last lie said, “ Wcgalopolis is destroyed by Cleo- 
“ incnes.” The Aclnvau,; were astonislied at so 
heavy and sudden a biowg and the council immedi¬ 
ately broke up. Antigonus made strenuous efforts to 
go to the relief of the ])lacc; but as his troops assem¬ 
bled slowly from their winter-quarters, lie ordered 
tliem to remain where they were, and marched to 
Argos with a considerable body of forces which he 
had wnth him. 

This caused the second enteiprise of Cleomenesdo 
appear rash and desperate; but Polybius, on the 
cottfrary, informs us, that it was conducted with the 
pttnostdbresight. For knowing (as he tells lis) that 

k i / « 

/ Pia}ybiuB|^ in bis second book, bestows jast encomiums upen this 
'eenA'q^ jrfth«^^Megaloj)oliitans, and as warmly ctmsures the cruelty 
©fOi^ibmenes.’!^ . * 
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the Macedonians were dispersed in winter-quarters* 
that^ Antigonus lay in Argos with only his friends 
and a few mercenaries about him, he entered the 
territories of that city; under the persuasion, that 
either the shame of suffering such an inroad would 
provoke Antigonus to battle and exposfe him to a de¬ 
feat, or that if he declined the combat, it would bring 
him into disrepute with the Argives. The event 
justified his expectation. .When the people of Argos 
saw their country laid waste, and every thing that 
was valuable destroyed or carried off, they ran in 
great displeasure to the king’s gates, and besieged 
theih with their clamours, bidding him either go out 
and fight, or else give place to hi^s superiors. An- 
ilgonus however, like a wise and able general, 
thought the censures of strangers no disgrace, in 
comparison with his quitting a place of security and 
rashly hazarding a battle, and therefore he persisted 
in his first resolution. Cleomenes, in the mean time, 
marched up to the very walls, insulted his eneinies, 
and before he retired spread desolation at lus plea¬ 
sure. 

Soon after his return, he was informed that An¬ 
tigonus was come to Tegea, with a design to enter 
Laconia on that side. Upon this emergency he put 
his troops under march another w'ay, and appeared 
again before Argos by break of day, ravaging all the 
adjacent fields. He did not now cut down the com 
with sithes and sickles; as people usually do, but beat 
it down wilji wooden instruments in the form of 
cimitars, as if this destruction w^as only an amuse¬ 
ment to his soldiers in their march. Yet when they 
would have set fire to Cyllarabis, the school of e?cer- 
cise,' he prevented it; reflecting, that the ruin of 
Megalopolis had been dictated by passion rather 
than by reason/^ ^ 

Antigonus immfediately returned to Argos,^avihg 
tak%n care to' pface guards in all thi passes of 

Biif Cl^menes, as if he held and,, 
his operations in the utmost cp»tctnp|> ifent 
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to demand the keys of Juno’s temple, that he might ^ 
sacrifice to the goddess. After he had indulged 
himself in this insult on his enemy, and oftcred hh 
sacrifice under the walls of the temple which was 
fast shut up, he led his troops oft'to Phlius. In his 
march thence he dislodged the garrison of Ologuntus, 
and then proceeded by Orchomenus; by which 
means he not only inspired his subjects with fresh 
courage, but made himself considered by the enemy 
as an admirable general,* and a man capable of the 
most arduous undertakings, Por with the strength 
of a single city to oppose the whole power of the 
Macedonians and Peloponnesians, and all the trea» 

^ surcs of the king, and not only to keep Laconia un¬ 
touched, but to carry devastation into the enemy’s 
country, were indicatioiis of no common genius and 
spirit. 

lie, who first termed money ‘ the sinews of busi¬ 
ness,* seems principally to have had respect to the 
business of war. And Demadcs, when the Atheni¬ 
ans called upon him to equip their navy, and get it 
out, though their treasury was very low, told them, 

“ They must tliink of baking bread, before they 
“ thought of an embarkation.” It is also said that 
the old Archidamus, at the beginning of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war, when the allies desired that the quota of 
each might be settled, replied, “ War cannot be kept 
** at a set diet And in this case we may justly 
observe that, as wrestlers strengthened by long ex¬ 
ercises at last w'cary out those, who have equal skill 
and agility, but not equal exercise; so Antigonus, 
coming to the war with vast funds, in process of tithe 
exhausted and overcame Cleomencs, who could but 
very slenderly pay his mercenaries, and give his , 
Spartans bread. ‘ * 

/ , Jn ^ other respects the times favoured Cledmenes, 
AiitJ^nus being' called home by the bad posture of 

1 1 , is?- ’ ‘ , 'S' 

. if * „ -T 

^ limits saying is helves la assigned to . 

ttjiooi a diferont oocasion.* 
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his afTairs. For, in his absence, tlie barbarians liaji 
invaded and ravaged the wliole of Macedon. The 
I%rians in particular, descending with an immense 
artnv from the north, had harassed the Maccdo- 
Ilians so much, that they were compelled to send for 
Antigonus. Had the letters been brought a little 
belbre the battle, that general would have immedi¬ 
ately departed, and bidden the Achmans a long farc- 
wel. But Fortune, who loves to make the greatest 
aliai;s turn upon some minute circumstance, proved 
on this occasion of ^Yhat consequence a moment of 
time may be‘“’. As soon as the battle of Sellasia'^^ 
was fought, and Cleomcnes had lost his arm}'* and his 
city, messengers arrived to call Antigonus home. 
This w'as a deep aggravation of the Spartan king’s 
misfortunes. Had he hehl olF, and avoided an action 
only a day or two longer, he would have been under 
no necessity of fighting; and, after the jMaccdonians 
were gone, he might have made peace with tlic 
Achaeans upon w’hat conditions he pleased. ‘But 
such, as we said, was his want of money, that he had 
no resource but the sword j and, therefore, as Poly¬ 
bius informs us, with twenty thousand men he was 
constrained to challenge thirty thousand. 

Through the whole course of the action he showed 
himself an excellent general; his Spartans behaved 
with the utmost spirit, and his mercenaries fought 
not ill; his defeat was owing to the superior advan¬ 
tage, whiph tlie Macedonians had in their armour. 


30 Plutarch bad this reflection from Polybius, 

Polybius, in ins second book, has given n particular account of 
this battle. Antigonus had twenty*cignt thousand foot, and twelve 
hundred hoiae. The army of Cleomcnes consisted on^ of twenty 
, tholisaid; hut advantageously posted, lie was encampe(| 

on tWo^iaountaina, which were aimost inaccessible, and separated^ 
ouiy Barro#,defiJe. These he had fortified with 
laarta, and, a deep^se; ‘ so that 'Antigonus, after jreconAoipwf^ nxs 
sinmtion, did not proper to attack iiim, but encamp^ at h 
tfoall distance on the plti,k,' K% length, thrdtigli want of ;rhhnt’y 
Cleoniedea vas fortkid to co«fie to action, |htl was, 
^beaten. ' ’ <’i 
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aiid to the weight and impetuosity of their phtdanx. 
Phylarchiis indeed assures us, it was the trcacherv of 
one of his officers, tliat ruined tlie affairs of Cleo- 
meiies. Antigonus had ordered tlic Illyrians and 
Acarnaniaiis secretly to take a circuit, and surroiihd 
that wing wliich was commanded by EueJuias the 
brother of CIcomenes, while he was marshalling the 
rest of liis army. Clcomcncs, viewing from an emi¬ 
nence his adversary’s arrangement, could not per¬ 
ceive where the Illyrians* and Acarnaiiians were 
posted, and began to tear tliat they were designed tor 
some such manoeuvre. He llieretore called Da- 
nioteles, \vliose business it was to guard against any 
surprise, and ordered him to reconnoitre tlje enemy’s 
rear with particular care, and fbrjn the best conjec¬ 
ture he could of the intended movements. Da- 
moieles, who is said to have been bribed by An¬ 
tigonus, assured him that “ he had nothing to fear 
“ from duit quarter, lor all was safe in the rear; 
nekhcr was there any thing more to be done, but 
to resist the attack upon his Iront,” C'h'omcncs, 
satisfied with tliis report, encountered Antigonus. 
The Spartans charged with so much vigoiu’, that 
they drove back the Macedonian phalanx, and 
eagerly, pursued their advantage for about five fur¬ 
longs. The king then, seeing Euclidas in the other 
wing quite surrounded, stopped and exclaimed; 
‘‘ Thou art lost, my dear brother, thou art l'.>st, in 
‘‘ spite of all thy valour 1 But glorious is thy exam- 
pic to our Spartan youth, and in the songs of our 
mat ions thou shalt be for ever recorded*'!” 
Euclidas and the wing he commanded being thus 
cut off, the victors fell upon Cleomenes, who seeing 
bis men in disorder, and unable to maintain the 
provided as well as he could for his own safety.' It 
is sai(|,^|;hat great numbers of the mercenari€5s were 

s* 4cted like a brave soltlier (as it appears frpm Polybius), ]birt 
not" like a skilful ofiiw. Instead of pouring upon the enemy 
fforb thi^|ieights, andaetirlng he found it'convenieup:, he st^od 
shll, ii^Miluftered the Blacedonians to intercept lus retreat. 
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killed; and that, of six thousand Lacedsemonimis, 
not more than two hundred escaped. 

When he reached Sparta, he advised the citizens 
to receive, Antigonus. “ For my part,” said he, 
“ I am willing either to live or to die, as the one 
“ or the other may be most for the interest of my 
« country.” Seeing the women running to meet the 
few brave men, who had escaped with him, helping 
to take off their armour, and presenting them with* 
wine, he retired into liis own house. After the 
death of his wife, he had taken into keeping a young 
wt)man, who was a frcc-born native of Megalopolis. 
She approached him, according to custom,'with a 
tender of her services on his return from the field. 
But though both thirsty and weary, lie would neither 
drink nor sit down ; he only placed his hand against 
a pillar, and his head upon his elbow armed as he 
was; and having rested a few moments, w'hile he 
considered what course to take, he repaired to Gy- 
thium^^ with his fiiends. "i'herc they embarked on 
board of vessels provided for that purpose^ and im¬ 
mediately put to sea. 

Upon the arrival of Antigonus, Spaita surrendered. 
His behaviour to the inhabitants was mild and hu¬ 
mane, and not unsuitable to the dignity of their re¬ 
public. For he offered them no kind of insult, but 
restored to them their laws and polity *, and, after 
having sacrificed to the gods, retired tlie third day. 
He leanied, indeed, that Macedon w'as involved 
in a dangerous war, and that the barbarians were 
rav^ing the" country. liesidcs, he was in a deep 
eonsimaption, and had a continual defiuxiori upon 
the liings. He bore up however under, his affliction, 
jwrd wtfetled with domestic wars, until a brilliant ^ 
ln^ bloody victory over the barbarians enabled, hitb ' 
Jo die more gloriously. Phylarchus iufbrit^ lis (and 
not at au. improbable) that he burst a vbisel In ** 




. city near^e mdttth af the Eardtas, which aa 
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his lungs, with shouting in the battle: though it 
was current in the schools, that in expressing his joy 
after the victory, and crying out, ** O glorious day I** 
he broi»ght up a great quantity of blobd, and fell 
into a fever, of which he died. Thus much concern* 
ing AntigoniR. 

From the isle of Cythera, where Cleomenes first 
touched, he sailed to another island called ^Flgialia. 
There, he had formed a^ design to pass over to 
Cyrene; w'hen one of his friends named Therycion, 
a man of high and intrepid spirit upon all occasions, 
and one who always indulged himself in a lofty and 
haughty *turn of expression, came privately to him 
-And thus addressed him: ‘"We have lost, my prince, 
the most noble of deaths, which we might have 
“ found in the battle ; though the world had heard 
** us boast, that Antigoniis should never conquer the 
“ king of Sparta, till he had slain him. Yet there iS 
a second opportunity, still offered us by glory and 
“ virtue. Whither then are we so absurdly sailing; 
“ flying a death that is near, and seeking one that is 
remote? If it is not dishonourable for the desceiw 
dents of Hercules to serve the successors of Philip 
and Alexander, why do we not save ourselves 0, 
long voyage by making ow submission to An* 
tigonuis, who in all probability as much excels 
Ptolemy, as the Macedonians do the Egyptians ? 
But if we do not choose to be governed by a man, 
“ who beat us in the field, why do wb take one who 
never conquered us, for our master? Is it that we 
** may exhibit our inferiority to two, instead of one, 
“ by flying before Antigonus, and then going to flat^ 
ter Itolefny ? Shall we say, that you go into Egypi 
, for your mother's sake ? It wHi be a gimous ai|d.. 

Imppy thing truly for her, to ^ow Ptotemy's wiv0 
<« J[)er sod from a king degraded into a captive and 
Nol while we are yet wasters of 
swords,andarq still in s^t of Laca^,let us deliver 
‘^'^'i^lves foom this mlseridde j^une^ anf make 
o^.ejceuse for oar past iiehavabur to tiwe^e 
f* men, who fell for #t jSeUasia. 0^"shaJd^^ve 
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" rather sit down in Egypt, and inqnire whom An- 
“ tigonus has left satrap of Lacedaemon 

To this speech of Theiycion, Cicomenes replied: 
Dost thou think tlien, wretch that thou art, dost 
“ thou think by running into the arms of death, a 
thing of all others the easiest to be'found, to dis- 
play thy courage and fortitude ? And dost thou 
“ not consider, that this flight is still more dastardly 
“ than the former ? Better men than we have given 
“ way to their enemies, being either overset by for- 
“ tunci oppressed by numbers. But be, who 
“ faints through fear either of labour and pain, or of 
“ the opinions and tongues of men, falls a victim to 
** his own cowardice. A voluntary death ought to 
“ be an action, not a retreat from action, For it is 


an ungenerous thing, cither to live or to die to 
ourselves. All that tliy expedient could possibly 
“ effect, would be only to extricate us from our pre- 
sent misfortunes, without answering any purpose 
‘‘ either of honour or of utility. But 1 tinnk*fhat 
‘‘ neither thou, nor J, ought to dcscrt all hopes for 
“ our country. If those hopes should desert us, 
‘‘ death, Vviicn we seek f«r him, will not be hard to 
find.’’ Thcr)cion made no reply; but on the first 
op}K)itunity of quitting (’leomeucs, he went ddwn 
to the shore, and stabbed hiin'^ell'.' 

Cicomenes left iEgialia, and sailed to Africa, 
wdierc he was received by the king’s officers, and 
conducted to Alexandria. When he was first intro¬ 


duced to Ptolemy'^*, that prince behaved to him widt 
sufiScieiit kindness and humanify; but when upon 
farther tiaal of him, he discovered his strength df 
understanding, and that his laconic and si|nj[)lc way' 
of conversing wa.s mixed with a vein of wit and plea* 
sa^ry v when, he saw that he did nothin any instance 
.y?|iatever dishonour his royal birth, o% to for- 

he lie^a to fake more pleasure in nis 
than in the mean, sacrifices of coinpl^iisance aitd/fiail:- - 
tfrW ^ deeply nepoht^l likewise, and blushed a| 
dip of having; neglected' shch a 

{ Pttilfe|»y Euergeie#.' 
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gtven him up to Antigonuf?, who by conquering? hini 
had acquired so much jiower and glory. He there¬ 
fore now encouraged him with every mark of atten¬ 
tion and respect, and promised to send him back to 
Greece with a fleet and a supply of money, to re¬ 
establish him in his kingdom, flis present appoint¬ 
ments amoun*ted to four and twenty talents by the 
year. Out of this, he maintained himself and his 
friends in a sober and frugal manner, and employed 
the rest in offices of huinanity to such Greeks, as had 
left their country and retired into Egypt. 

But old Ptolemy died, before he could carry his 
intentions in favour of Cieomencs into execution; 
and the court soon becoming a scene of debauchery 
"and drunkenness, where women bore the chief sway, 
the business of Cleomenes w^as neglected. For the 
new king^’ was so much corrupted with wdne and 
women, that in his more sober and serious hours he 


would attend to notliing but the celebration of mys- 
tcrievS, and the beating of a drum round the palace; 
while the great affiuis of state were left to his mis¬ 
tress Agathoclea, and her mother, and Ocnanthes 


the infamous minister of his pleasures. It appears, 
however, that at iirst some use was made of Cleo¬ 


menes. For Ptolemy being afraid of liis brother 
Magas, who through his mothei^s interest was m 
high favour with the army, admitteil Cieomencs to 
a consultation in his cabinet; the subject of wdiicli 


was, whethci* or not he siiould destroy his brother. 


All tl»c rest voted for it, but Cleomenes strongly op¬ 
posed it. He said, “ The king, if it ivere possible, 
“ ought to have more brotliers, for the greater* se- 
“ curity of the crown, and tlie better management 
V of affiiirs.” And when vSosibius, the king’s pHnei- 
pal favourite, replied; “ That the mercenaries cqul^, 
‘‘ not be trusted, so Jong as Magas was alive,’* Oe- 
omenes Sesired them to give themselves no eonc^' 
on tj^t head: For,” said he, above three thou?. 


3J Ptyljejmy 
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^ md of the mercenaries are Peloponnesians^wlio 
upon a nod from me will be ready with thwr 
arms Hence Ptolemy for the present consider¬ 
ed Cleomenes not only as a steady friend, but a man 
of power; but his weakness afterward, as is common 
with people of little understanding, increasing hi« 
timidity, he began to place his securify in jealousy 
and suspicion. His ministers were of the same stamp, 
and they regarded Cleomenes, on account of his in¬ 
terest with the mercenaries, as an object of appre¬ 
hension ; insomuch that many were heard to say, 
He was a lion among a flock of sheep,” Such in¬ 
deed he seemed to be at that' court, wherp with a 
silent severity of aspect he observed all that passed. 
Amidst these circumstances, he made no more 

S ications for ships or troops. But having learnt 
Antigonus was dead, that the Aebaeans were 
engaged in war with the yEiolians, and that affairs 
cafled strongly for his presence in the troubles and 
distractions which then reigned in Peloponnesus, he 
desired only a conveyance thither for liimself and 
bis friends. No one, however, listened to his apt ” ’ 
Ration. The king, who spent his lime in all krf _ 
'of bacchanalian revels witn women, could not 
bly hear hiriu Sosibius, the prime minister, thought 
Cl^mencs must prove a formidable and' dangerous 
man, if he were kept in Egypt against his will; and 
that yet it was not safe to dismiss him, because of 
his bold and enterprising spirit, and because he had * 
been an eye-wjtness of the distempered state of the 
it %as not in the power of mopey to 
him. the Ox Apis“^, though revelling to 
4l|>peaiande in eyety imaginable delight, yet loi^s 
t|e which nature gave him, aerir^ to 
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baUnt over the fields and pastures at his pleasure, 
and discovers a manifest uneasiness under the hands 
of the priest who feeds him, so Cleomenes could not 
he sati^fkd with a soil and effeminate life ^ but, like 
Achilles, 


ConsumJhg cares lay heavy on his mind: 

In ins black thoughts revenge and slaughter roll. 
And scenes of blood rise dreadful in his soul 3^ 


While his affairs were in this posture, Nicagoras the 
Messenian, a man who under the pretence of friend¬ 
ship concealed the most rancorous hatred^® of Cleo- 
menes, came to Alexandria. He had formerly, it 
seems, sold him a fine piece of ground; and the king 
either through want of money, or his continual en¬ 
gagement in war, had neglected to pay him for it. 
Cleomenes, who happened to be walking upon the 
quay, saw this Nicagoras just landing from a mer- 
^antiship, and saluting him with great kindness, in- 
quired, “ .What business had brought him to Egypt?*' 
Nicagoi’as returned the compliment with an equal 
appearance of friendship, and answered, “ I am 
‘‘ bringing some fine war-horses for the king.** 
Cleomenes laughed, and said, “ I could rather have 
“ wished that you had brought him some female 
musicians and pathics; for those arc the cattle, 
that the king at present likes best.’* Nicagoi’as, 


<>* Pope. Horn. 11. i. 491.* „ 

» Of this hatred Polybius assigns the cause. Nicagoras had l?een 
the friend of the murthered Archidainus, had ni^ociated bis rettira 
to jSparta, and had accompanied him thither. subsequent ran'-, 
vour against; Cleomenes seems to prove, but too well, the participa¬ 
tion of that prince in tlie murther. See p. tiot..(4. ) TIms, aS 
' prejudicial to the character of his hero, pin^rch appeSta 
havi^ppres.sed ; angjet, in the subjoined parallel,, be admits 
ptobahility of bis guilt. It must be owped nowever that hi; , 
pnrital to^Cleomt^ics, probably in cons^hepch of Ihwing follj&iilL^ 
If^iyl|^hns though by his own confusion; occasionsdly a ! 

writi/r'^^e'fi^e Life Of Tliemistocfer, I. to 

■ Pa^h^ iEham he perHaps suspected of am jmuhe of 

I Argtui^P^ die Aebapahs.* 





at that time, only smiled; but a few (Jays afte^arJ 
he remindeci Cleomenes of the field, which be bad 
sold hiijii and requested to be paid for it; pretend¬ 
ing, “ That he would not have given him any trou-. 
“ ble about it, if lie had not met with considerable 
“ loss in the disposal of his merchandise.” Cleo- 
mcncs assured him, “ That he had n’othing left, of 
what the kings of Egypt had given him upon 
which Nicagoras, in his disappointment, acquainted 
Sosibiiis with the joke upon the king. Sosibius re¬ 
ceived the information with pleasure; but, being de¬ 
sirous-to. have something against Oeomenes that 
would still farther exasperate rtolemy, he persuaded 
Nicagoras to leave a letter behind him, asserting 
that, “ If the Spartan prince had received a supply 
“ of ships and men lioin the king of Egypt’s bounty, 
" he would have made use of them in seizing Cyrenc 
for himself.” Nicagoras accoi dingly left the letter, 
and set sajl. Four clays afterw ard, Sosibius can'icjcl 
it to Ptolemy, as if it had just come to his hands ^ and 
having worked up the young piince to revenge, it 
was resolved that Cleomenes should have a large 
apartment assigned him, and be served fhere as 
forme%, but not sufiTered to go out. 

This a heavy affliction to Cleomenes; and the 
following accident made his prospects still more 
miserable. Ptolemy the son of Chryserraus, who 
was an intimate friend of the king;,, had uniformly be¬ 
haved to Cleomenes with the utmost civility 5 they i. 
$bemed to like each other’s company, and were upon 
abmei terms of confidende. Cleomenes, in this dis-'^ 
ti*|f^s,„desifed fhe sop of Chrysermus I0 come and 
Speak toldm. ^ E[e Accordingly came and conversed 
with him in the ihgst plausible manner, cifdcavouring 
to dj^pej'hls suspicions, and to apologise for the king* 
]put as lie* was going ont of the apartment, without ^ 
^serving'th^t Cfeomenes had followed hip'to 
he g^ve the'keepers a severe"'rcprimin4 t for 
looking spfciareJ(3ssly after a wild beasV.W^ ,if he 
** ^ioiiid never in all probability be rit^n.” 



cleoMenes. 



Giftlhenes, having heard this, retired before Ptolemy 
perceived him, and acquainted his friends with it. 
Upon which they all dismissed their former hopes, 
hnd tatking the measures which anger dictated, re¬ 
solved to revenge themselves of Ptolemy’s injurious 
and insolent behaviour, and then die as became 
Spartans, instead of waiting long tor their doom in 
confinement, like victims fatted for the altar. For 
they thought it insufferable that Cleomencs, after he 
had disdained to come to terms with Antigonus, a 
brave warrior and a man of action, should lingeringly 
expect his fate from a prince, who assumed the cha¬ 
racter of a priest of Cybele ; and who, after he had 
laid aside his drum and was tired of his dance, would 
find another kind of sport in putting him to death. 


When they had formed their resolution, Ptolemy 
happening to go to Canopus they propagated a 
report, that by the king’s order Cleomencs was to be 
released *, and as it was customary with the kings of 
Egypt to send those, to whom they designed such a 
favour, a supper and other tokens of friendship, the 
friends of Cleonienes made ample provision for the 
purpose, and sent it to the gate. By this stratagem 
the I^Cepers were deceived; for they imagined, that 
the whole had been sent by the king. Cleomenes 
then offered sacrifice, with a chaplet of flowers upon, 
his head, and afterward sat down with his friends ti> 
the banquet, taking care that the keepers should 
have large portions to regale them. It is said, that 
he set about his enterprise^ sooner than he had in¬ 
tended, because he found that one of the servants, 
who was in the secret, had been oUt ^1 qight tvitb 
his mistress. Fearing therefore the probabuity of a 
discovery, about mid-day, while the intoxication of 
! the preceding night still kept the ghards tfst asleep^ 
li^ put oft his military tunic, having first ^enMlthe. 
seamCdf ibe left shoulder, and rushed oft't mqm in 

> - , '' , ' ' , ' 
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hand, accompanied by his friends, i^ho were ^rfSeil 
in number and accoutred in the same manner. 

One of them named Hippotas, though lame, 
at first enabled by the spirit of the enterprise to keep 
with Si hut aa’erward ^-ngthat tlm^^ 
Tent slower on his account, he desired them to kill 
Hnf andnot ruin the whole scheme by ^^iting for a 
man w^ho could do them no service- By g^odfoi- 
tune’they found an Alexandrian leading a horse in 
the street' this they seized, and set Hippotas upon 

?, g' 

the way iariting the peojile to liberty. The people, 
howem! had only spiril enough left to f d 

admire the bold attempt of Cleomenes, but not one 
th4»m ventured to follow or assist liim. ^ 

Ptdemy the son of Chrysermus, happenmg to crane 
ontStheV'acc, three of them fell upon him, and 
dLmtcheAim. Anotlier 

nor of the city, advanced to meet them in his chariot, 
hut they attacked and dispersed his oificers-and 
^^ards and dragging him out of the chanot, put him 
ikSe to fhSrd. They then marched to the 
riWwith a design to break ‘>Pen ^ priso^and 
attach the prisoners, who were no small 
liieir nartv; but the keepers had prevented them, by 

.1.; p.« ” 

Maimdisappointed, rpamtd up and ' 

he fo«^ that, instead of joining him, all meii ^ 

cautiously avoided ins party. ^ 

*■ He therelotfe stopped and said to his fiiend^ . ^ 

’•?.* pb wohderthat women govern a 

»te)m M»e#y’ Uddmg, “ He 

« ail die in a merinef, that would reflect nijjdishMour 
uo^ fem> or upon thdir own 

y-P;":. Ju hS a»d was the first? that fe%;Ap;er-. 

•of ihem wktibut fear of ^ 

' |*anteitiS'» who- wliis.lmfi Wst 


his own 8W«l^ «*e*Tr"r i ““-r^ " N' 
mail that swM the waft; o6 Megaio 
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teas^taken by surprise. He was in the flower of his 
age, remarkable fbr his beauty, and of a happier turn 
than the rest of the youth fbr the Spartan discipline, 
which pericclions had procured him a considerable 
share of the king’s regard; and he now gave him 
orders not to despatch himself, till he saw his prince 
and all the rest breathless on the ground. Panlcus 
tried one after another with his dagger, as they lay, 
lest some one should happen to be left with life in 
him. On pricking Cleomeues in the foot, he per¬ 
ceived a contortion in his face. He therefore kissed 
him, and sat down by his side, till the breath was out 
of his body; and then, embracing the corpse, ho 
slew himself upon it. 

Thus fell Cleomenes after he had been sixteen 
years king of Sparta, and showed himself in all re¬ 
spects the great man. When the report of his death 
had spread over the city, Cratesiclea, though a 
woman of superior fortitude, sunk under the weight 
of the calamity: she embraced the children of Cleo¬ 
menes, and wept over them. The elder of them, 
disengaging himself from her arms, got unsu^ected 
to the top of the house, and threw himself down 
headlong. He was not killed however, though much 
hurt: and when they took him up, he loudly ex¬ 
pressed his grief and indignation, that they would 
not suffer him to destroy himself. 

Ptolemy was no sooner informed of these things, 
than lie ordered tlie body of Cleomenes to be flayed ** 
and nailed to a cross, and his children to be put to 
death, together with his mother and tlie women her 
companions. Among these was the wife of Panteus, 
a woman of great beauty, and a most majestic pre¬ 
sence. They had been but lately married, and their 

B. C. Q20. 

M. Iticard translides, * enclosed in a leather hag,* under ao 
idea that the dasbardty tyrant's object was to protract the exposure 
of his brata tictup as bag as possible. Abyot^ r^seseots it as 
fotuc^hhee^Me^ that be even ordered hitn with that view to be 
fniballMI* 
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misfortunes overtook them amidst theiirst transports 
of love. When her husband went with Cleomenes 
from Sparta, she was desirous of accompanying Iiirn ^ 
but she was prevented by her parents, who kept her 
in close custody. Soon afterward however she pro¬ 
vided herself with a horse and a little money, and 
making her escape by night, rode at lull speed to 
Taenarus, and there embarked on board a ship bound 
lor Egypt. She reached her husband safely, and 
rcadiJ) and cheerfully shared with liim in all the in¬ 
conveniences of a foreign residence. When the 
soldiers came to fake Cratcbicica to the scaffold, ^he 
led her by the hand, assisted in bearing her robe, 
and desiring her to e\ci t all her courage; though 
she was far from being afiaid of death, and desired 
no other favour, than that she might die before,the 
children. liiit when they arrived at the place of 
execution, the children suffered before her eyesj 
and then Cratesiclea was despatched, uttering in her 
extreme distress only these words, “ O! my children! 
« whither arc you gone !*' 

The wife of Panteiis, who was tall and strong, then 
girt her robe about her, and in a silent and compos¬ 
ed manner paid the last offices to each woman that 
lay dead, winding up the bodies as well as licr pre¬ 
sent cireiunstanecs w'oiild admit. Last of all, she 
prepared hei self for the poniard, by letting down her 
robe about her, and adjusting it in such a manner as 
to need no assistance aftei death j then calling the 
executioner to do his office, and permitting no otlier 

§ er?on to approach her, slic fell like a heroine. In 
eafh she retained ail the decorum, which she had 
presoived in life; and the decency, wliicb had been so 
sacred with this excellent woman, still remained 
about her Thus this bloody tragedy, in which 
the women contended to the last for the t^nze of 

i 

« Or, as Ovid says of Polyxeno, , 
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courage with the men, Lacedsemon evinced that it is 
impossible for fortune to conquer virtue. 

A few days afterward the soldiers, who watched 
the body of Cleomenes on the cross saw a peat 
snake winding about his head, and covering all his 
face, so t]iat*no bird of prey durst touch it. This 
struck the king with superstitious terrors, and led the 
women to try a vaiioty of expiations; for Ptolemy was 
now pcisuaded, that he had caused the death of a 
person who was a favourite of heaven, and something 
more than inortah The Alexandrians crowded to 
the place, and called Cleomenes a hero, a son of the 
gods: till the philosophers put a stop to their devo- 
. .tions by assuring them, that as dead oxen breed 
bees and horses wasps % and beetles rise out of 
the putrefactions of asses; so human carcasses, when 
some of the moisture of the marrow is evaporated, 
and it becomes of a thicker consistence, produce 
serpents I'bc ancients, knowing this doctrine, 
appropriated the serpent, rather than any other ani¬ 
mal, to hcroca. 

Lest the friends of the deceased hhould take it away by ni^ht. 
Thus we find in Pttionius* Ephesian matron, Miles gut truces asset - 
vahatt ne quUad sepuUtnam corpora delrahent { And tl)us we find 
in another authority, winch we shall not profane by mentioning it at 
the same time with Petronius. 

« This was the received opinion of antiquity as we find in Varro: 
Ptmhm apes nescuntur^ ptrtim ex apibus, paitim ex bubuh cot pore 
puircjactof Itaqve Anhelaus in epigranmate ait eas ewe,——B m? 
putfttina atxmpiitix Turn, Idenii luprm fbtt trpnKti yt/fo, 

ptiXiftt’an, 

This IS finely illustrated by Viigil, Georg, iv, 

Prfssus humo bellator equus crabrouis origo, (Ov. Met. 368.) 

*1 Sunt qui, cum claitso putt efaefa cst spina sepukto, 

Mutan credani humanas angue meduUai. (Id. ib. 390.) 

The above verses seem to be taken froip some Greek lines of Ar- 
cbelaiis, addressed to Ptolemy on the subject of serpents bein|| 

, lierated from the corruption of the human body. 

(Alt fw 

Ani'os y,t m* eipn^ mv«s hiMu j 
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TIBERIUS & CAIUS GRACCHUS. 


SUMMARY. 

1. (^fhe and mother of the Gracchi: Education, tvhich 
rec^Jromfhe latter. Diffesrences of their characters ; their fe^ 
eemUancM, Tiieriue* marriage; and campaigns under Sbi^ 
Afrkaim the Younger^ His qiuestorship. By his treaty •onHh thtt 
Humaniims, he savps the army. Judgement f the peqple, xdth re* 
gardfo thhkrecdy, upon Mancmm and Tiheriue. Custom aflm* 
to'thtp^ the public dommns, aholi^ed by the rich. T^erius 
iende^hes correct tUs abuse. Wisdom of his ptty^; and hii 
tpeech i€itsfavour. Jt is oppmd by the tribune Octavius. He 
Uings forward a second; andfbrUde all the ^othir magistrates io 
exercise their fanctiom, till it is passed. He gets Octavius derived 
of ike frihuneship. His Agrarian law is adopted. He tecmr* 
mendsMs'‘^wif and children to the protection of the pet^ t pro-. 
jpocFF, ihot the mmey, be^tieaihed hy AUalus, shall be distr^ted 
pnmg the peitpfk Annitit* puzzling ^destioh, Ifiberius* 

^angtte, §n^us0eaiion qf the deposing of Octavius. Hi depots 
i^er^u;tJ urf^qurbbhspresages. He is encouraged by Blosdus. 
'M(du$ l^ecus informs him, fhai a resolution 4f Jhrmied to de* 
match hm; Naiica havejt. the Oenate-house for/ihot purpose^ 
Tihrius'UjSssminpj^^ ^s body thf ohm into^ il^e^ Tiber^ 
^(mica isobl^e^t^^Mi ltt^^ and dies di Pe^dmus.^ 

Herd of ike pee^ a^inst ^tpm Afi'icnnus. 

.'^mfreAffe if dram Groec^m^^^ Tiberius* M<p»^eie 

tOijpkrsue simiiar^^^es fpis^r^Cr* ^epre>td^ 

'i'4 Jt 



tlBEEIUS AND-CAIUS GKACCHUS.^5:tS* 

^clothing ,* returns to Romff and successfully defbnds 
•i^Jroin charges brought against him upon that subject: is elfcted.\ 
tribune. His ^rst lam f subsequent ones: mse and moderate 
suggestions in the senate^ Sfc. Plan Jbr constructing the public 
roads. He is appointed tribune a second time.' The senate engage 
itivius Drus^ by impolitic concessions to the peoplCf to supplant 
Caius in theirfavour. Reflexions upon this conduct. He ts ap¬ 
pointed commissioner for rebuilding and colonising Carthage, 
Death of Scipio. Inauspicious oniens^ Caius returns to Rome ; 
and miscarries in his appUcattan Jbr a third tribuneship, Ont <f 
the Uctors of the Consul Opimius killed by his pnrtisAns. Rcseiit- 
ment^ the peojde, inconsequence of the grief expressed by the se-' 
%dte upon this occasion. They pass the nighty as guards, before 
his door.. His Viife conjures him not to go to the Forum. Death 
of Fulvius $ and of Caius. Their bodies throvan into the Tibers 
Opimius is convicted of having accepted a bribe from Jugut^m, 
Honours paid by the people to the memory of the Gracchi. 


I. TIBERIUS GRACCHUS. 


Having thus presented you with the history of 
A^is and Cleomenes, we have two Romans to com¬ 
pare with them, and no less dreadful a scene of cala¬ 
mities to exliibit in the Lives of Tiberius and Caius 
Gracclius. They were the sons of Tiberius Grac¬ 
chus ; who though he w^as once honoured vwith the 
censorship, twice with the consulate, and up two 
triun^phs, derived still greater dimity from hb vir¬ 
tues ^ Hence, after the death m Sqipio who con¬ 
quered Annibal, he was thought wprdjy. to marry 
Cprtaelia the daughter of that great niah, though he 
jhad never been upon any temis' bf friendship, bat 
rather alwayl at variance witli him, ^ It is said, thi^, 
he once caught a pair of se^ jts imon his bed; i^nd 
the ^(»)tfes%ers, after, thej1iad ;<x)n^ th^ ; 
"advised him neith^ to kitl them bc^hy'^r 


Bicefo (Bel^v. k 18., and 'Nat.^Deor., hJt,)*jpa8Sea;the. 


H§ jieai arplDdaqo 


to Fi^lK^SetQfrdDit^, 
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to let tlieth both go. If he killed the male serpeb^ 
they told him his own death would be the conse¬ 
quence ; if the female, that of Cornelia. Tiberius 
who loved his wife, and thought it more suitable for 
himself to die first as much the older of the two, 
killed the male, and set the female at liberty. Not 
long after this he died, leaving Cornelia, with twelve 
children % 


The care of the house and the children now w^holly 
devolved upon Cornelia; and she behaved with such 
sobriety, so much parental affection and greatness of 
mind, that Tiberius seemed not to have judged erro¬ 
neously in choosing to die for so valuable a woman. 
For though Ptolemy king of Egypt paid his addresses 
to her, and offered her a share in his throne, she re¬ 


fused him. During her widowhood she lost all her 
children except three, one daughter who was mar¬ 
ried to Scipio the Younger, and two sons, Tiberius 
and Caius, whose Lives we are now writing. Theses 
C!!ornelia bfought up with so much care, that though^: 
they were indisputably of the noblest family, and 
had the happiest disposition of all the Roman youth, 
yet education was allowed to have contributed still 
more than nature to their perfection. 

‘ As in the statues and pictures of Castor and Pol¬ 
lux, ndtwithstanding their general resemblance, thei:e 
yet is a difference between the make of him who, de¬ 
lighted in the cestus, and of the other whose province 
horsemanship; ao while these young men strongly 
Resembled each othar in point of valour, of temper¬ 
ance, of Uberality^ of eloquence, and of magnani-^ 
mify, there still appeared in their actions and political 
&ail dissimilarity. This dift'erebce it 
may n^'pe amiss, before we proceed farth^^ to ex- 
plaih. 

In the lit^t ^herius had % in hia 

]o<^, add a^'eompbyre in his wlidle behavtpur; 
Cai us, great v^i^enc’e and fire. iSo ,that‘^h®|i tfiey 

flip Amni sis^ ‘S'V 
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Speke in public, Tiberius showed considerable mo¬ 
desty of action, and did not shift his place j whereas 
Caius was the first of the Romans, who in addressing 
the people moved from one end of the Rostra to the 
other, and threw his gown off his shoulder ^ Thus 
it is related bf Cleon, of Athens, that he was the 
first public speaker, who thre\^ back his robe and 
smote iljion his thigh. The oratory of Caius was 
strongly impassioned, and calculated to inspire ter¬ 
ror ; that of Tiberius was of a gentler kind, and 
chiefly adapted to excite pity. 

The language of Tiberius was chastised and ela¬ 
borate, that of Cains splendid and persuasive. So, 
in their manner of living, Tiberius w^as plain and * 
frugal; Caius, when compared to other young Ro¬ 
mans, temperate and sober, but in comparison with 
his brother a prodigal and an epicure. Hence Dru- 
sus objected to him, that he had bought Delphic ta¬ 
bles * of silver only, but of most exquisite work- 
raan^iip, at the rate of twelve huncired and fifty 
drachmas a pound. 

Their tempers were no less different than their lan¬ 
guage. Tiberius was mild and gentle, Caius high- 
spirited and uncontrolled; insomuch that in speak¬ 
ing he would often be carried away by the violence 
of his passion, exalt his voice above the regular 
pitchy utter abusive expressions, and derange the 
whole frame of his oration. , For the purpose of 
guarding against these excesses he ordered his ser¬ 
vant Licinius, who was a sensible man^ to stand with 

3 Cicerp (Be Orat. iii. 56.) quotps a passage ftom oae'Sf Caius* 
orations on the death of Til)erius, which strongly liaarksihonervous 
pathos of his eloquence: ‘ me miser conferamT Capita* 
humiie? At^frt^s. sanguine redundaf. Andomum^ Matremtc ut 
msermn iSne^^Memque videam, et ahjeehm?* Cicejfo objiwrve^ 
iha| his action Was' no less animated than al<^ucncc ; Qtmm da 
iltipMCta esse cansia^ octdisf voce^ gesiUt inindm ^t lacryrms ^ere 

Tqe Cleon xnctttfnned, below, is frequently Igtradacnd |b the Live! 
pf Pericles, Alc^ad^ ap4 Nlc^tii* 

__ ♦Jlkdse, we,gpppp^, fere # ,ltip 
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apitcli-^lpe * behind him when he ^ke in 
and whenever he found him straining his vmce of ^ 
breaking out into anger, to gi\® him a softer key; 
tipon which, his violence both of tone and passion 
immediately abated, and he was instantly recced to 
propriety. ♦ 

Such was the difference between the two brothers. 


But in valour against their enemies, in justiedto their 
fellow-citizens, in attention to their duty as niagis- 
* trates, and in self-government with respect to pf^- 
surcj th^y were perfectly alikei* Tiberius'was nine 
years older than his brother; consequently, their 
jpolitical operations took place in different'periods. 
This was a great disadvantage, and indeed the prin¬ 
cipal thing which prevented their success. Had they 
iioiirished together and acted in concert, such an 
union would have added considerably to their forte, 
and perhaps might have rendered it irresistible. We 
must, therefore, speak of each separately ; and we 
shall b^n with the eldest. 

Tiberius, as he grew toward manhood, acquired 
so extraordinary a repuUtipn, that he wne admitted 
into the college of the augurs, rather on account of 
his virtue %hm his high tiirth. Of the excellence of 
his character we have, likewise, the following proof 
Appius Claudius who had been honoured both with 
the consulate anif the cen^rship, whose merit had . 
raised, hini to the rank of president of the senate, and 
and spirit was superior to all the Ro-' 
iwUltis of rime, s||ippiog one evening with the au- 
gjits at %ppblic entertainment, addressed himself to ^ 
^ ‘|nth ^ndness, and ofi^red hifff his 

Tiberius accepted the pro- 
ti^i ple^dfe, and thef contract beii%. agreed 
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said; ** Antistia, I hare contracted our daughter ^ 
« Claudia.” Antistia, much surprised, exclaimed, 
so suddenly^? What need of such haste, un- 
** less Tiberius Gracchus be the chosen man 
Some writers, T know, relate the same story of Tibe¬ 
rius the father of the Gracchi, and Scipio Africa- 
nus: but most historians give it, as above stated; 

^ and Polybius in particular informs us, that after the 
* death of African us Cornelia’s relations gave her to 
Tiberius, in preference to‘all competitors, which is 
a proof that her father left her disengaged. 

The Tiberius, of wliom we are writing, served in 
Africa uhder the younger Scipio, who had married 
^ his sister; and as he lived in the same tent with t^e 
general, he became immediately attentive to his ge¬ 
nius and powers, which were daily productive of such 
actions as might animate a young man to virtue, and 
attract his imitation. With these advantages Tibe¬ 
rius soon excelled all of his age, in point both of dis¬ 
cipline and of valour. At a siege of one,of the 
enemy’s towns, he was the fir§t that scaled the walls, 
as we are told by Fannius^ who according to his 
own account mounted it with him, and had a share 
in the honour. In short Tiberius, while he staid with 
the army, was much beloved, and as much regretted 
when he left it. 

After this expedition he was anointed quaestor, 
and it fell to his lot to attend the consul Caius Man- 
cinus* in the Numantian war. Mancimls did not 


want bourage, but be was one of jthe most uniortti- 
of the Ilomaii generals, amidk a train of 
* severe accidents and desperate carbdmstancesf, Tibe- 
,,rids farther distin^ished hiniselfccilytby to. 
.Cjourage a^d capacity, but (what md him 
^ ^bnoiu') by hjb respectful hisgeuet^ ^ 

' ^ Hoastog these w%^i?y (xxxviiL 

6nl^:<^^yyei^syage. ' /' A*®"’' 
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jjwhiose misfortunes bad made him forget even his own 
high authority. For, after having lost several im¬ 
portant battles, he attempted to (^camp in the night: 
the Numantians perceiving this movement seized the 
camp, and falling upon the fugitives made great 
havock of the rear. Not satisfied with ihis they sur¬ 
rounded the whole army, and drove the Romans 
upon impracticable ground, where there was no pos¬ 
sibility of escape. Mancinus, now despairing of 
mala tig his way sword in hand, despatched a herald 
to solicit a truce and conditions, of peace. The Nu- 
mantiahs however would trust no man but Tiberius, 


and they insisted on his being sent to tre^. This 
they dii out of regard, not only to the young man 
who bore so illustrious a character in<sthe army, but 
to the memory of his father, who had formerly made 
war in Spain, and after having subdued several na¬ 
tions granted the Numantians a peace, which through 
his interest was ratified at Rome, and faithfully ob¬ 
served. Tiberius ivas, accordingly, sent; and in 
his negotiation he judiciously complied with sonie ar¬ 
ticles, in order to gain others, thus making a peace 
which undoubtedly saved- twenty thousand Roman 
citizens, beside slaves and other retainers to the army. 

But whatever was left in the camp, the Numan¬ 
tians seized and pillaged. Among the rest they car¬ 
ried off the bpok^ and papers, which contained the 
accounts of Tiberius’ quaestorship. As it was a mat- 
-of importance to him to recover them, though 
the Rptnan aimy 'was already under march, he rc- 
iiarhed with a ,fe^Triends to Numantia. Having 
the in^strates of the place, he 
th0,m him his bpol^s, lest his enemies should 


Tl^kNuhiaritiafisyRere deligfif^4 thft this ac- 
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mies, but to rank them amonff his friends, an^ 'to'\ 
place confidence in them as sudi. Tiberius thought^ 
It be3t to comply, both for the sake of his books^. 
and through mar < 3 f offending them by an appear¬ 
ance of distrust. Accordingly he went into the town 
with them, w^ere the first thing they did was to pro¬ 
vide a little Collation, and to beg he would partake 
of it. Afterward they returned him his books, and 
desired he would take whatever else he chose among 
the spoils. He declined accepting anything however 
except some frankincense, to be used in the public 
sacrifices, and at hM departure embraced them with 
great cordiality. 

Upon his return to Rome, he found that the whole 
business of the peace was considered in an obnoxious 
and dishonourable light. In this danger, the rela¬ 
tions and friends of the soldiers he had brought off, 
who made a very considerable part of the people, 
joined to support Tiberius j imputing all the dis¬ 
grace of what had been done to the general, and in¬ 
sisting that the quaestor had saved so many citizens. 
The generality of the citizens however would not 
suffer' the peace to stand j but demanded that, in 
this case, the example of their ancestors should be 
followed; who, when their generals thought them¬ 
selves happy in getting out of the hands of the Sam- 
nites, by agreeing to such a league, had delivered 
them n^ed to the enemy®. The quajstors likewise 
and tribunes, and al|. who had been concerned in 
concluding the peaefe, they sent back in the same 
condition, and devolved entiimly upon them the 
" breach |)oth of the treaty and of the oath that should 
have confirmed it. 

Upon ^his occasion, the people snowed,;thfeir 
^ tion,.and regard for Tiberius in a remarkable rhan- 


( - 
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. <ierj for tl^eylS^ereet}, that the consul should be dm 
ilb^red upfo the Numantians naked and in chaih^i . 
,lmt that' all the rest should be spared for Tiberkis' * 
is^e. Scipio, who had considerable authority and 
interest at that time in Rome, seems to have con* 
Iributed to the procuring of this decree. He was 
learned notwithstanding for not having saved Man- 
jcimis, or used hk best endeavours to get the peace 
with the Numantians ratified, which would not have 
ibeen granted at all, had it not been on account of 
his foiei^ and relation Tiberius. Many of these 
complaints, however, seem to'^^ave arisen from the 
amlntious and excessive zeal of Tiberius** friends, 
and the sophists whom he had about him, and the 
difference between him and Scipio ^vas far from ter¬ 
minating in irreconcileable enmity. "Nay, Tiberius, 

I am persuaded, would never have fallen into those 
misfortunes which ruined him, had Scipio been at 
home to assist him in his political conduct: but he 
was engaged in war with Numantia, when Tiberius 
venturi to propose his new laws. It was on the 
following occasion r 

When the Romans in their wars made any acqui¬ 
sitions of^nds from their neighbonrs, they used 
formerly tQ^aell part, to add pai t to the public de¬ 
mesnes, and‘fo distribute the rest among the nec^- 
.sitous citizens .; nerving only a small-.rent to be 
.paid by e|ch into the treasury. But.when the rich 
i^an tOf raise tlmse, rents, |nd to discharge their 
p^r tenants JC th^.refused to pay the% a law,was' 
tbaimo man ahould be possessedmore tban^ , 

‘ l&d acres of land. This statute f<» a 
the avariee of the rich, and was-m se|tke^^ 
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dreiJ. The conisequence was, n want of freeme^f, 
tluSoughout the whole of Italy 5 Ibr it was filled with?' 
^ slaves and barbarians, who after thb dispossessing 
the poorer citizens, cultivated the ground for the 
rich proprietors. This disorder Caius Laelius, the 
friend of Sci{po, attempted to correct; but finding 
a formidable opposition from persoM in power, and 
fearing the matter could not be decided without the 
•sword, he gave it up. And hence he derived the 
surname of Sapiens, ‘ the Wise' or ‘ tlie Prudent,^ 
for the word appears to signify both But Tiberhi® 
was no sooner appointed tribune of the people, than 
he embarked in the same enterprise; urged to as 
most authors inform us, by Diophanes the rhetoriciatt 
"and Blossius the philosopher; the former a Mityle- 
nean exile, theTatter a native of Cum® in Italy and 
a particular friend of Antipater of Tarsus, mth 
whom be had become acquainted at Rome, and who 
did him the honour to address to him some of his 


philosophical writings. 

Some throw the blame upon his toother CorneKo, 
who used to reproach her sons, that she W'as still call¬ 
ed 4 he mother-in-law of Scipio, not the mother of 
the Gracchi. Others say, Tiberius took this rash 
step from a jealousy of i^urius Posthima^s, who was 
his co-eval and rival in oratory. On returning from 
the wars, he found Posthumius (if seems) so mu^t 
before him in point of reputation and int^est with 
the people, that in or^r to Recover his ground he 
undertook tbis’hazardtots alfiiir, which, so efiectually 
secured him the j)opukr attention. $Vom bis fefo- 
tber Caii^ we learn, that as Tiberius passed throi]||^ 
Tuscany ^6n his way to Nutnahtia and ^nd 
CDuOtry almost depopulated, there b^ig scarobly noy > 
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" liusbaadmen and shepherds except slaves from fo¬ 
reign and barbarous nations, he then first formed the 
project which plunged them into so many misfor- • 
tunes. It is certain, however, that tl^ people in- 
fiamed his spirit of enterprise and ambition by fixing 
up writings on the porticos, walls, an^, monuments, 
in which they implored him to restore their share of 
the public lands to the poor. 

Yet did he not frame the law, without having con¬ 
sulted some of the Romans most distinguished for 
their virtue and authority. Among these were Cras»* 
sus the chief pontiff^ Mutius ’^lScaevola the lawyer, 
who at that time was also consul, and AppiuSiClau- 
dius his own fathcr-in-Iaw. There never indeed was 
a milder statute enacted against so much injustice 
and oppression. For they who deserved to have 
been punished for their infringement on the rights 
of the community, and fined for holding the lamls 
contrary to law, were to receive a compensation for 
giving up their groundless claims, and restoring the 
estates to such of the citizens as were to be relieved. 
But, though the reformation was conducted with so 
t^uch tenderness, the people weie satisfied: they 
were willing to overlook what w’as p^t, on condition 
that they might be guarded agstinst future usurpations. 

' On the (fther hand, persons of projierty opposed 
the law out of ayarice, and the lawgiver out of a 
spirit of resentment and malignity j endeavoliring to 
prejudice tfie people against the design, as if Tibe¬ 
rius intended D/the Agrarfc law to throw every 
thiUg into disordei^,i^»d to subvert the constitution.'- 
^|lt their attemptslrere vain. For, in thi^. just and 
I^OdouS cause, Tiberiijs exerted an elpg[uence lyhich 
might haye adorned a wonse subject, and ^hich no* / 
thing could resist* How great was'^ he, wlren the ' 
people ytere gathered about the Rostrum^ ahd he 
pl^ed, % the poor in such language as tt|us! he 

heists 6r |t% have their,caves ind d^hs to 
•^.;^re to % ^;e]^sc; while the men,.:#ho 
«'ipill their Pto in her- caused''nothii% Idl ' 
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** ex^qpt air and Without houses, without 

^ •* any settled habitations, they wander from place to 
** place with their wives and children j and their ge- 
“ nerals are hut mocking, when on the eve of battle 
** they exhort their soldiers to fight for their sepul- 
chres and ,^eir domestic gods. For out of such 
“ numbers there is not perhaps a Bing|Ie Roman, w'ho 
has an altar that has belonged to his ancestors, or 
““ a sepulchre in which their ashes rest. They fight 
and die, in order to advance the wealth and luxury 
** of the great; and they are called masters of the 
“ world, while they have not a foot of ground in 
their possession.” 

Such speeches as this, delivered by a man of so 
‘’much spirit, and flowing from a heart really interest¬ 
ed ill the cause,"filled the people with an enthusiastic 
fury, and none of his adversaries durst pretend to 
answer him. Forbearing therefore the w’ar of words, 
they addressed themselves to Marcus Octavius one of 
the tribunes, a grave and modest young man, and an 
intimate acquaintance of Tiberius. And altliough, 
out of reverence for his friend, he at first declined 


the^ask, upon a number of applications from men 
of the first rank, he was induced to oppose him, and 
to prevent the passing dfthe law. For the power of 
. the tribunes consists chiefly in their itcgalivc voice, 
and if one of them stands out, thf rest can effect 
nothing.^ 

Incensed by this bcl^viour, Tiberius dropped his 
moderate bill, and proposed another more agreeable 
to the commonalty, and more severe against the 
, .uSiUrpers jjAirecting them immediately to quit the 
tods, whSeli they, held contrary to the former laws. 
/.^t$on ^lis subject, daily disputes occurred between ' 
^ iOciteivi^ and himself on the Rostra; yet not onte 
^UMyd or disparaging word is said to have teapifd 
> eithi^ of in all tn^heat of their debates. An 
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the ardour of contention about points of a 
nature. 

‘ Tiberius observing that Octavius was liable tn Stif* 
f^r by the bill, as having more land than the lalvB 
allowed, desired him to renounce his opposition, and 
Offered at the same time to indemnify mm out Of hil 
own fortune, though that was not great. This pro¬ 
posal being declined, Tiberius forbade all the other 
magistrates to exercise their functions, till the Agra¬ 
rian law was passed. He likewise put his own seal 
Upon the doors of the templ||, of Saturn, that the 
qu^stors might neither bring any thing into the trea¬ 
sury, nor take any thing out; and he thr^iletted to 
hfle Such of the praetors, as should attempt to disobey 
Iiis commands. This created such^ a terror, that 
every department of government was at a stand, 
f ersons of large property clad themselves in mourn¬ 
ing, and appeared in public with all the circum¬ 
stances, which they thought might excite ccmipas- 
llOn. Not satisfied with this, ttiey conspired the 
death of Tiberius, and suborned assassins to destroy 
him. I^or which reason he appeared with a tuck, 
such as is used by robbers, which the Romans a 
* Dolon 

% When ihe day appointed came, and Tiberius was 
summoning the people to give their suffrages, a 
party of the opident ran off with the balloting ves¬ 
sels which occasioned much confusion. Tiberius, 
wjhowever, seemed strong enc^igh to carry his poipt by 
force, and his partisans were preparing to have re¬ 
course to it; when Manlius and Fumus, men of 

We &»d thig term used by Tirgil, jEn. vii. It vfMn 

containing: within it a concealed poignard, and bad USMe 
dolus C ^ceit*). i’ '' i ? 

l%e‘ original signifies * an urn/ llie faadi tiro 

sorts of vessels, which t^y used ia^bs^lottif^: ^be first Virere cm^ 
vessels called cistts or dsiellut^ wHfdi cor^ned th|r' ballojt^ berom 
; iftitf wei?e distributed to'|he peonbs; the others, with Harrow tietfti, 
er»re called sitellat md tnest ihie^|i»^ple cast , their. 

, Jhe Ittttjsr w^rje'^tbe votiels firis to to havdhb^n csr- 
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dignity, fell at his feet, bathed lis hands 
with tears, and conjured him npt to put his puiyos^ 
ip execution. He now perceived how dreadful the 
consequences <^his attempt might be, and his rever«* 
eace for those two great men Jjad it’s effect upon 
him; he thenefbre asked them, what they w^oilld ad¬ 
vise him to do. They said, they were not capable of 
giving him any advice in so important an amiir, aiid 
earnestly entreated him to refer it to the senate* 
The senate assembled to deliberate upon it, but tbo 
induence of the wedthy upon that body was such, 
that their debates ended in nothing. 

Tiberius then adopted a measure, which was nei- 
. ther equitable nor moderate. He resolved to remove 
Octavius from ^the tribuneship, because there were 
no other means to get his law passed. Hc addressed 
him indeed in public fir-st in a mild and friendly 
manner, and taking him by the hand conjured him 
to gratify the people, who asketl nothing that was 
unjust, and would only receive a small recompense 
for the great lalM)urs and dangers which they had 
experienced. But Octavius absolutely refused to 
comply. Tiberius then declared, “That as it was not 
“ possible for two magistrates of equal authority, 
“ wiieij they di6^red in such capital points, to go 
“ through the remainder of their office without com- 
“ ing to, hostilities, he saw no othor remedy but the 
“ deposing one of them.” He therefore desired 
Octavius to take the sppse of the people ^rst witi 
respect to himself; assuring him that he would im¬ 
mediately return to a private station, if thp sulfra^S 
of his f^ow-citizens should so determine* As Of> 
tavius rejected this proposal too, Tiberius told him 
plainly,^ that he would put the question to the peo- 
pfe concerning him, if on farther consideration bo 
did not alter his mi^. 

Upon this, be dismissed the assenddy. 
he again convoked and, when he had mounts 
the l^tra, he inad^^othet e^t to 
vtb ispi^liance. him h^ 
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]{)osed a decree for depriving him of the tributiesh^, 
ind immediately put it to the vote. When out of the^ 
five and thirty tribes seventeen had given their voices 
for it, and there wanted only one mdfe to reduce 
Octavius to a private man, Tiberius ordered them to* 
rtop, and once more applied to his coUegue. He 
embraced him with the utmost tenderness in the siglit 
of the people, and with the most pressing instances 
entreated him neither to bring such a mark of in- 
fani) upon himself, nor to expose his friend to the im¬ 
putation of having promoted si|ch se^^ere and violent 
measui’cs. It was not without emotion, that Octa¬ 
vius is said to have listened to these entreaties. His 
eyes were filled with tears, and he stood a, long time 
silent. But when he looked towar<| the persons of 
property, who were asseinWed in a body, shame and 
the fear of losing himself in their opinion brought 
him back to his resolution of running all risks, and 
with a noble firmness he bade Tiberius do his plea¬ 
sure. The bill therefore w’as jjassed, and Tiberius 
ordered one of his freedmen to drag dowm Octavius 
from the tribunal; for he employed his own frccd- 
men as lictors. This ignominious mode of degrada¬ 
tion rendered tlie case of Octavius still more pitiable. 

‘ '*rhe people, notwithstanding, fell upon him; but by 
the assistance of those of the landed interest, who 

* came to his defence and kept oflPthe mob, he escaped 
with his Hfh. A faithful servant of his however, who 
tood betbre him to ward off:^he danger, had his eyes 

* lorn out This violence was much against the will 
. of Tiberius, who fib sooner saw the tumult rising, 

than he hastened c^own to appease it. 

The Agrarian law was then confirmed^ and three 
commissioners appointed to take a survey of the ^ 
, lauds, and see them properly distributed. ^ Tiberius' 
-was one of the three, his lather-in-IaW Appius Clau* 

* ^Jius another, and his brother Caius Gracchus a third* 

‘ The latter was, at that time? making the caiy^liigk 

“ 'ilii&r ■Scipio at Numantia. iTiberius, havingb^rried 
- i*^ii^e jpoints without op]^^ next filleS uptie 
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y^ant tribuwe’s scat; into wliicJi he put not a mao 
of any note, but Mutius one of bis own clients. 
These proceedings exceedingly exasperated the pa¬ 
tricians, and as tiiey dreaded the increase of his 
power, tliey took every ojiportunity of insulting him 
in the senate. When he desired, for instance (what 
was nothing more tlian customary) a tent at the 
public charge for his use in dividing the lands, they 
refused him one, though such things had been fre¬ 
quently granted upon much less important occasions. 
And on the motion^ of Publius Nasica, he had only 
nine oboli a day allowed for his expenses. Nasica, 
indeed, *was become his avowed enemy; for he had 
.a great estate in the public lands, and w'as of course 
unwilling to be stripped of it. 

At the same time, the people were more and more 
enraged. One of Tiberius* friends happening to die 
suddenly, and malignant spots appearing upon the 
body, they loudly declared that the man had been 
poi&oncd. They assembled at his funeral, took the 
bier upon their shoulders, and caiTicd it to the pile. 
There they were confirmed iu their suspicions; for 
the corpse burst, and emitted such a quantity of 
corrupted humours, that it extinguished the fire. 
Though more fire was brouglit, still the wood would 
not bum till it was removed to another place; and 
it was with much difficulty at last, tlmt the body was 
consumed. Hence Tiberius took occasion to in¬ 
cense the commonalty still more against the other 
party. He put on mourning, and led his children 
into the Forum, recommending them and their mo- 
tlier to the protection of the people, as giving’up his 
own life for lost. 

About tlus time, died Attains Philopatorj and 
Eudemps of Pergamus brought his will to Rome, by 

V-- 

*3 This was Attalus 111. the son of Eumenes II. and Stratooiee, 
and,the last king of Pergamus. He mounted the tbrone'B. 1Ci 1S8, 
and Itoigned somewhat more than five years. He was not, howcirer, 
uurn^ied * Philopator,’ but ‘ Plwlometor,* and so it stands,,!^ th« 
MS, ' 
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:which it appeared tliat he had left the Romart peow 
pie his heirs. Tiberius, endeavouring to avail him¬ 
self of this incident, immediately proposed a law j 
** That all the ready money which the king had left 
should be distributed among the citizens, in order 
** to enable them to provide working t(^ls, and pro- 
eeed |n the cultivation of their newly assigned 
lands. As to the cities likewise in the territories 
of Attains, the senate (he said) had no right to dis- 
f* pose of them, but the people, and he would refer 
** ^business entirely to their judgement.” 

This embroiled him still farther with the senate; 
Attd one of their body, named Pompey, stood up 
and said, “ He was next neighbour to Tiberius, 
f* and had thus an opportunity of knowing that 
Eudemus had brought him a royal diadem and a 
pufple* robe, for his use when he was king of 
“ IlLorae.” Quintus Metcllus said another severe 
thing against him; “ During the censorship of your 
** fauker, whenever he returned home after supper 
the citizens put out their lights, that they might 
** not appear to indulge themselves at unseasonable 
^ hotir^; but you, at a late hour, have some of the 
meanest and most audacious of thepemjle aboutyou 
with torches in their hands." And Titus Annius 
Aipan of no character in point of morals, but an 
acute disputant and remarkable for the subtilty both 
^ his questions and his answers, one day challenged 
i^t>erilis, apd offered to prove him guilty of a heinous 
liiehce in deposed one of his collegues, whose 

|iafsOn by tl|e laws was sacred and inviolable. ■ This 
ii^jfopositfoi^ raised a tumult in the audience, and Ti¬ 
berius immediately Went out and surarndned an as- 
letnbJy qf the people, designing to accuse Annius of 
vihe indignity which he had offered him. Annius made 
his appearance,' but knowing himself greatfy inferior ■ 
in eloquence and reputation, he had recourse 


om the |>ubpc hall, where ,he seized with his qoU 
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to. his old art, and roijiuested leave only to aslj: bioj a 
stnglo question before the business was brought oq« 
Ti&rius consenting, and silence being obtained, 
Annins said; “ If you should be seeking to a 
^ mark of disgrace and infamy upon me, and I should 
** appeal to one of your collegues and he should come 
“ to my assistance, and you should be provoked ai 
his interference, would you deprive him of his 
“ office ?” This question, it is said, so puzzled Tine’* 
rius, that with all his readiness of speech and his 
surance he could make no answer. 

He therefore, for the present, dismissed the assem- 
. bly. He perceived however that the step which he 
^ had taken, in deposing a tribune, had ouended not 
only the patricians, but the people also; for by such 
a precedent he appeared to have robbed that high 
office of it’s dignity, which till then had been pre^ 
served in the utmost security and honour. In CQJh 
sequence of this reflexion, he again called the com¬ 
mons together, and made a speech to them, from 
which it may not be amiss to give an eittract, as a 
specimen of the power and strength of his eloquence: 
“ The person of a tribune, I acknowledge, is sacred 
“ and inviolable, because he is consecrated to the 
“ people, and takes their interests under his pi^o- 
“ tection. But when he deserts those interests, 
“ and becomes an oppressor of the people; when he 
“ retrenches their privileges, and lakes away their 
' ** liberty of voting, by those acts he deposes himselfi 
“ for he no longer fulfils the end of his appointment. 
“ Otherwise, if a tribune should even demolish the 
^ Capit<^, atid burn the docks and naval stores, his 
” persoacould not be touched. A man, who should 
do such things as those, might still be a tribunet 
“ thoimh a vile one; but he, who diroinishes thb 
privileges of the people, ceases to be a tribune 
“ the people. Does it not shock you to think, that 
“ a tribune should be able to imprison a consul ^ apd 
“ ibe people not have it in their power to deprive, a 
“ tribune of hi» authority, when he uses it ^^ipnst 
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“ those by whom it was conferred ? For the tfi- 
“ bunes, as well as the consuls, are elected by the 
“ people. Kingly government seems to compre- 
“ nend all authority in itself, and kings are conse- 
** crated with the most awful ceremonies: yet the 
“ citizens expelled Tarquin, when his administration 
^' became iniquitous ; and for the offence of one man 
“ the ancient government, under the auspices of 
which Home w^as erected, was entirely abolished. 
‘‘ Whul is there in Rortie so sacred and venerable 
“ as the vestal virgins, who keej) the perpetual fire ? 
“ Yet, if any of them transgresses the rules of her 
** order, she is buried alive. For they, who arc 
guilty of impiety against the gods, lose that sacred 
“ character, which through the gods alone they pos- 
‘‘ sess. So a tribune, who injures the people, can be 
** no longer sacred and inviolable on the people’s 
** Account. He destroys that power, in which alone 
“ his strength resides. If it be just for him to be in- 
“ vested with the tribiuiitial authority by a majority 
of tribes, is it not more just for him to be deposed 
“ by the suffrages of them all ? What is more saCred 
“ and inviolable than the offerings in the temples of 
‘‘ tjic gods ? Yet no one pretends to hinder the peo- 
‘‘ pic from making use of them, or removing them 
“ wherever they please. And indeed that the tri- 
“ bune’s office is not inviolable or irreinoveable ap- 
** pears hence, that several have voluntarily laid it 
or have been discharged at their own re- 
f^,;;^uest.” These were the hpads of Tiberius’ de¬ 
fence. 

His friends, however, sensible of the menaces df 
his enemies and their combination to destroy him, 
were of opinion that he ought to make interest to get 
I;he tribuneship continued to him another year. For 
ihis purpose he devised additional laws,in order to se- ^ 
:ure the commonalty on his side; viz. that forshorten- 
ng the time of military service, and that tor granting 
in appeal from tlje judges to the people. The bench 
)f judges at that time consisted exclusively of sona- 
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tors, but he ordered an equal number of senators mjd 
knights; though it must be confessed, that his tak¬ 
ing every possible method to reduce the power of 
the patricians savoured more of obstinacy and re¬ 
sentment, than of a regard for justice and the public 
good. • 

When the day came for putting it to the vote 
\vhether or not these laws should be ratified, Tibe- 
rius and his party, perceiying that their adversaries 
were the strongest (for the whole of the people did 
not attend), spun out the time in altercations with 
the other tribunes, and at last he adjourned the as¬ 
sembly tb the day following. In the mean time he 
-entered the Forum with all the marks of distress, 
and with tears in his eyes applied to the citizens, 
assuring them, “ He was afraid that his enemies 
‘‘ would demolish his house, and take his life before 
“ the next morning.” This affected them so much, 
that numbers erected tents before his door, and 
^ guarded him throughout the night. 

At day-break, the person wdio had the care of the 
chickens which they use in augury brought them, 
and set meat before them ; but they would none of 
them come out of their pen, though the man shook it 
very much, except one, and that one would not eat*'^; 
it only raised up iFs left wing, and stretched out it’s 
leg, and then went in again. This reminded Tibe¬ 
rius of a former ill omen. He had a helmet, which 
he wore in battle, finely ornamented and remarkably 
magnificent; two serpents, which had privately 
crept into it, laid their eggs and hatched in it. Such 
a bad presage made him more afraid of the other 
given by the birds. Yet he set out for the Capitol, 
as soon as he understood that the people were as¬ 
sembled, there. But in going out of his house he 
stumbled upon the threshold, and struck it with so 
much violence, tliat the nail of his great toe wasBro- 


When the chickens eat greedily, it was decked a sign of good 
Torttine. ’ Sv‘c Cic, De Dw. jii. Sk 
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ken, and the blood dowed from theHround. Whca 
he had proceeded a little on his ’way, he observed on 
his left-hand two ravens dghting on the top of a 
house; and though he was attended, on account of 
his dignify, by numbers of people, a stone which one 
of the ravens threw down fell close* by his foot. 
This staggered the boldest of his partisans. But 
Blossius of Cumas, one of his train, said; “ It would 
“ be an insupportable disgrace if Tiberius the son 
•* of Gracchus, the grandson of Scipio Africanus, 
** and the protector of the people of Horae, shoidd 
through fear of a raven disappoint that people, 
when they called him to their assistance. His 
** enemies,” he assured him, “ would not be satis* 
** fied with laughing at this false step; they would 
** represent him to the commons, as having already 
*' taken upon himself all the insolence of a tyrant.” 
At the same time, several messengers from his friends 
in the Capitol came and desired him to make ha^te, 
for every thing (they told him) went there accofding 
to his wish. 

At first, indeed, there was a most promising ap¬ 
pearance. When the assembly saw him at a dis* 
tance, they expressed their joy by the loudest accla¬ 
mations ; on his approach they received him with 
the utmost cordiality, and formed a circle about him, 
to keep ofi^ all strangers. Mutius then began to call 
over the tribes in order to proceed to business; but 
, liothing could be done in the usual form, on account 
©f the disturbance made by the populace, who were' 
still pressing forward. In the mean time, Fulvius 
flaccus a senator got upon an eminence, and know¬ 
ing he could not be heard, made a sign with his band 
that he bad something to say to "fiberius in private. 
Tiberius having ordered the people to nmke way, 
flaccus with much difficulty got up tp him, and in* 
B)rmed him, “ That those of the lauded interest had 

Jn the printed text it is * Blastus ;* but one of the MSS. gives 
i Blossius,* and all the translators have followed it. 
p Not * os it is in the printed text. « 
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“ applied to the consul, while the senate was sitting; 

and as they could not bring that magistrate into 
“ their views, they had resolved to despatch Tiberius 
“ themselves, and for that purpose had armed a 
“ number of their friends and their slaves.” 

Tiberius nef sooner communicated this intelligence 
to those about him, than they tucked tip their gowns, 

. seized the halberts with which the serjeants kept off 
the crowd, broke them, and took the pieces to ward 
off any assault that might be made. Such as were at 
a distance, much surprised at this incident, inquired 
the reason of it; and Tiberius, finding they could 
not hear him, touched his head with his hand, to sig¬ 
nify the danger he was in. His adversaries seeing 
this ran to the senate, and informed them that Tibe¬ 
rius demanded the diadem, alleging that gesture as a 
proof of it. 

This raised a great commotion. Nasica called 
upon the consul to defend the commonwealth, and 
destroy the tyrant. The consul mildly answered, 
“ That he would not begin to use violence, neither 
“ would he put any citizen to death who was not 
** legally condemned j but if Tiberius should either 
“ persuade, or force, the people to decree any thing 
“ contrar}^ to the constitution, he would take care 
“ to annul it.” Upon which Nasica started up, and 
said, “ Since the consul gives up his country, let all 

who choose to support the laws follow me.” So 
saying, he covered his head with the skirt of his 
robe and then advanced to the Capitol. Those who 
followed him wrapped each his gown about his hand, 
and made their way through the crowd. On ac¬ 
count of their superior quality, indeed, they met with 
no resistance j on the contrary, the people trampled 
upon one another to get out of their way. Their at¬ 
tendants had brought dubs and bludgeons with tbeip 
from home, and the patricians themselves seized the 
feet of the benches, which the populace had broken 
in their flight. Thus, armed, tney. made towai*d 
' !l|[!iberius, knocking d(n^n such as stoo^ before him. 
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These bang killed or dispersed, Tiberius likeviiise 
fled. One of his enemies Jaid hold on his gown; 
but he let it go, and continued his flight in his under¬ 
garment. He happened, however, to stumble and 
fall over some of the killed. As he was recovering 
hhnself, Publius Satureius one of his oollegues came 
up openly, and struck him on the liead with the 
foot of a stool. The second blow was given him by 
Lucius Rufus, who afterward valued himself upon it' 
as a glorious exploit. Above three hundred more 
lost their lives by clubs and stones, but not a single 
man by the sword 

This is said to have been the first seditionin Rome, 
since the expulsion of the kings, in which the blood 
of any citizen was shed. All the rest, though neither 
small in themselves nor about matters of trifling con¬ 
sequence, were appeased by mutual concessions; the 
senate giving up something on one side through fear 
of the people, and the people on the other out of re¬ 
spect for the senate. Had Tiberius been treated 
with moderation, it is probable tliat he would have 
compromised matters in a much easier way; and 
certainly he might have been reduced without their 
clcpriving him of his life, for he had not more than 
three thousand men about him. But tlic conspiracy 
was formed against him, it seems, rather to satisfy 
the resentment and malignity of the rich, than for 
,the reasons held out to the public. A strong proof 
of this we have in their cruel and abominable treat¬ 
ment of bis dead body. Tor, notwithstanding the 
entreaties of bis brother, they would not permit him 
to take away the corpse and bury it in the night, 
but threw it into the river with the other carcases. 
Nor was this all: they banished some of his friends 
without form of trial, and took others and put them 
to death. Among the latter was Diophancs, the 
rhetorician. One Caius Billius they shut up in a cask 
with vipers, and other serpents, and left him to perish 


B. a 133. 
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in eruel manner. As for Blossius of Cum®^ he 
was carried before the consuls, and being interroga¬ 
ted about the late proceedings declared, that he had 
never failed to execute whatever Tiberius command¬ 
ed “ What then,” said Nasica, “ if Tiberius had 
“ ordered th^e to burn the Capitol, would’st thou 
“ have done it At first he eluded the question, 
and said, “ Tiberius would never have given me such 

an orderBut when many frequently repeated 
the same inquiry, lie replied, “ in that case I should 
f‘ have thought it perfectly right; for Tiberius would 

never have laid such a command upon me, if it had 
“ not been for the advantage of the people of Rome.** 
JJc escaped however with his life, and afterward re¬ 
paired to Aristonicus in Asia; where finding that 
prince’s affairs entirely ruined, he laid violent hands 
on himself. 

The senate now, desirous to reconcile the people 
to these acts of theirs, no longer opposed tlic Agra¬ 
rian law; but permitted them to elect another com¬ 
missioner, ill the room of Tiberius, for dividing the 
lands. In consequence of which they chose Publius 

’ > Ijaeliuss, In tlie Treatise written by Cicero under that name 
(Do Aniic. XI.), gives ii difterent account of the nsatter: ‘ Blos- 
kius,’ lie says, ‘ alter tlie murther of Tiberius, came to him, wliile 
he was in conference with tlie consuls Topilius Lnenas and Publius 
Uupilius, and earnestly implored pardon; alleging’ in his defence 
that, biich was his veneration for Tiberius, he could not refuse tiT 
do any thing which he desired.* ‘ If then,* said Lmhus, ‘ Ittt 
had ordered you to set lire to the Capitol, would you have done 
it?* ‘That,* replied Blossius, ‘he would never have ordered 
me to do; but, if he had, 1 should,have obeyed him.* Blosi>ius 
docs not upon this occasion appear, as riutarch represents him, to 
have been under a judicial examination, 

Aristonicus was the bastard brother of Attalus ; and being 
highly olfended at him, for having bequeath ’d his kingdom to the 
Romans, he attempted to gain possession of it by ai ms, and made 
hitnsell inaster of several towns. The Romans, the second yeac after 
' the death of Tiberius, sent against him Crs'^sus the consul, whom he 
defeated and took prisoner. The year following, however, Arlsto- 
nicus w'as defeated in iiis turn, and taken by Perpenna; and after¬ 
ward strangled by order of the Senate. See Justin xxxvi. 4, 
llor.-ii. 20. ' t ■ 
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€liassus, a i^elation of the Gracchi; Caius Gra^ 
chus had married his daughter Liciuk. Corueiiua 
Nepos indeed says it was not the daughter of Cras* 
sus, but of that Brutus, who was honoured with a 
triumph for his conquests in Lusitania: the generali-» 
ty of historians, however, confirm our ipresent state¬ 
ment. Nevertheless, the people were still much 
concerned at the loss of Tiberius, and it was plain 
that they only waited for an opportunity of revenge. 
Naaica was now threatened with an impeachment. 
The senate therefore, dreading the consequence, 
sent him into Asia, though there w'as no need of him 
there. For the people, whenever they met-him, did 
not in the least suppress their resentment: on the 
contrary, with all the violence of hatred they abused 
him as an execrable wretch, a tyrant that had defiled 
the holiest and most aweful temple in Rome wiUi the 
blood of a magistrate, whose person ought to Imve 
been sacred and inviolable. 

For this reason Nasica privately quitted 
though by his office as chief pontiff he was obliged 
to attend the principal sacrifices ; and after wan&r- 
ing a while from place to place in a foreign country, 
died at Pergamus. Neither is it to be wondered at, 
that the people had so unconquerable a dislike to 
him*: since Scipio Africaniis himself, who seems to 
have been one of the greatest favourites of the 
Romans, as well as to have had a powerful claim to 
Hieir regard, was near forfeiting the popular affection; 
because when the news of Tiberius* death w'as brought 
to Numantia, he had expressed himself in the Hc^ 
menc line, 

So perish all, that in such crimes engage 


And sul^equpntly, when Caius and Fuljius*^ dc- 

In Minenra’s to Jupiter. (Odyss. i, 47.) 

** This trait hi ascribed to Cato the ti ilniue by Piiterc. ii. 4., and 
Val. Max. v). 2. 

The Life of Sdpio, mentioned below, is unfortunately lost.*. 
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manded of lum in an assembly of the pbople^ what ^f 
thought of Tiberius’ death; by his answer he gav^ 
them to understand, that he was &r from having ap¬ 
proved his proceedings. After this, the commons 
constantly interrupted him whenever he spoke in 
public, thougli they had never befo^’C offered him any 
such affront; while, on the other hand^ he scrupled 
not to treat them with very severe language.. But 
these things we have related at large in the Life of 
Scipio. 


II. CAIUS GRACCHUS. 

Whether it was that Caius Gracchus feared 
his enemies, or sought to render them more obnoxious 
to the people, he at first deserted the Forum, and 
kept close in his own house; like one who was either 
sensible how much his family was reduced, or who 
intended to make public business no more his object: 
so that some scrupled not to affirm he disapproved, 
and even detested,-his brother’s administration. He 
wa.s indeed yet very young, not being so old as Tibe¬ 
rius by nine years ; and Tiberius at his d<^th was not 
quite thirty. In a short time, however, it appeared 
that he had a strong dislike, not only to idleness and 
effeminacy, but also to intemperance and avarice. 
And he improved his powers of oratory, as if he 
deemed them the wings, upon which he must 
rise to the high offices of state. These circumstancea 
proved, that he would not long continue inactive. 

In the defence of one of his friends tiamed Vettius 
he exerted so much eloquence, that the people wei'e 
charmed beyond expression, and borne amy with 
all the transports of enthusiasm. Upon this occasion 
he showed, that other orators were no morC than 
children in comparison. The nobility had alf their 
former alarms renewed, andth^ to take mea- 

^ 6 
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sur-es themselves to prevent the advancement 
of Caius td the tribunitial power. 

'' It happened to fall to his lot to attend Orestes “ 
the consul, in the capacity of quajstor, in Sardinia. 

gave his enemies great pleasure. Caius himself 
was not displeased at the appointment^ for he was 
of a military turn, and had as good talents for the 
camp as for the bar. Besides, lie was under some 
apprehension about taking a shaie in the administra- ’ 
tion, or appearing upon tire Rostra; and at the same 
time he? ptnew, that he could not resist the importu¬ 
nities of the people or of his friends. For these rea¬ 
sons, he thought himself happy in the opportunity of 
going abroad. 

It is a common opinion, that of his own accord he 
became a violent demagogue, and that he was much 
more studious than Tiberius to make himself popular. 
But this is not the truth. On the contrary, it seems 
to have been rather necessity than choice, which 
brought him upon the public stage. For CicerQ the 
orator relates, that when Caius avoided all offices 
in the state, and had resolved to live perfectly quiet, 
his brother appeared to him in a dream, and thus ad- 
diessed him; “ Why lingerest thou,Caius? There 
is no alternative. The fates have decreed us both 
^ the same life, and the same death, in vindicating 
^ ** the rights of the people.” 

" In Sardinia, Caius gave a noble specimen of every 
eminently distinguishing himself among the 
other young Romans, not only in his operations 
against the enemy, and iii!,acts of justice to such as 
' submitted^*, but ip his respectful and obliging beha- 
\^0tir to the g^efal. In temperdince, simplicity of 

V ' J V 

/ f ' 

Imrius Aare^ivs O’restes was consul with EmiJius Lepidus 
B. C. So, that Cai# went quicstor into Sardinia, at the age 
of 27. ^ 

Be Biv. i. ^ See also Val. Max, i. 7.6.'*^ 

Thus by ai^icifidtion^ Virgil’s direction to tlje 

|oraaii8tV: 

-* J^pi^ccm^eciist^debellarc superbos** 
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diet, and luve of labour he excelled eren the Ve^ 
tcrans. 

There followed a severe and sickiv winter in Sar* 
dinia, and the general demanded of the cities clothe- 
ing for his men. But they despatched a deputa¬ 
tion to Rome, to solicit an exemption from this 
burilien. The senate listened to their request, 
and ordered the general to devise some other me¬ 
thod. As he was much perplexed however, upon . 
the occasion, and the soldiers in the mean time much 
inconvenienced, Cains applied to the towns in person, 
and prevailed upon them to send the Romans a 
voliintai^ supply of clothing. News of this being 
•carried to Rome, and the whole looking like a pre¬ 
lude to f uture attempts at popularity, the senate were 
much disturlied at it. Another instance of their 


jealousy they cxliibited in their ungracious reception 
of the embassadorsof Micipsa, who came to acquaint 
them tliat.tlie king their master, out of regard to 
CaiiTs Gracchus, had sent their general in Sardinia a 
large quantity of corn. The embassadors were turn¬ 
ed out of the house; and the senate proceeded to de« 
cree that the private men in Sardinia should be re¬ 
placed, but that Orestes should remain, in order that 
he might keep his quaestor with him. An account 
of this being brought to Caius, his anger overcame 
him so far, that he instantly went on board; and as . 
he made his appearance in Rome 'when none ex* 
pected him, he was not only censured by his enemies, 
^but the people in general accounted it singular that 
the qiuestor should return:^ before his general. Aa 
information however being laid against him before 
the censors, he obtained pcitnksion to speak for ifc- ^ 
self; which he did so effectually, that the whole 
court changed their opinions, and were’persijadSi/ 
that be had been very much injured/ For he teSd 
libera, ^ He had served twelve campaigns, whereks he 
^was not obliged to serve more than ten,; and. that iq 
"capacity of quiestor he h^d attended his^nerat/ 
;|f' YOt. C? * 


• ‘•I 
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** thi^efe though the law would have allotted 

him to come hoinc at the end of one.” He was 
the drily man, he added, “ who tvent out with a full 
** Rurse, and returned with an empty one; while 
** others, after having drank the wine which they 
carried t>ut with them, brought badt the vessels 
** filled with gold and sihei.” 

After this, his enemies adduced other charges 
hgainst him. They accused him of having promoted 
drsafiection among the allies, and of having been con¬ 
cerned in the conspiracy of Fregellaj which about 
th«kt time came to light. lie cleared himself, how¬ 
ever, from all suspicion; and, having fiiliy proved 
his innocence, offered himself to the people as a can¬ 
didate for the tribuneship. The patricians united 
their forces to oppose him ; but such a number of 
people poured in from all parts of Italy to support 
his election, that many of them could not procure 
lodgings, and the Campus Martius not being large 
enough to contain them, they gave their voices from 
the tops of houses. All that the nobility could gain 
of the people, and all the mortification that ('aius en¬ 
countered,, was this; instead of being returned the 
first, as he had flattered himself he should be, he was 
returned the fourth. But when he had entered upon 
his office, he soon became the leading tribune; part¬ 
ly by means of his eloquence, in which he was far 
^^perior to all the rest, and partly on account of the 
misfortunes bf h*s tainily, which gave him an oppof.^ 
thnity of bcwaihng the cruel fate of his brother. Fo» 
with whatever su&ject he opened Ifis harangue, be- 
fi^he brought it to a conclusion, he invariably led 
tl^people back to that idea, and at the same time 
them of the different behaviour of their 

'** of this ^eecli is preserved by Aulus GoHiu*} btrt^ 

tbero^CiittStotfSi^llc Iwiloecn qndB!>tor only two years. Ifjttennmm 
tim/ui m provi^iS. tail, 15.) 

4 nf Latbim, wbko iv'dg destroved by Luctua Opimius the 
St (J. ^ ^ 

** • W J ,t., . . 
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anccstbrs: “ Your forefathers,” said he, “ dedai^e^:! 
war against the Falisci, in order to revenge t^S 
cause of Genucius one of their tribunes, to whom 
“ that people had given scurrilous language; and 
“ they thought capital punishment little enough for 
“ Caius Vettirius, because he alone did not make 
** way for a tribune, who was passing through the 
“ forum. Whereas you suffered Tiberius to be de- 
spatcheti with bludgeonp before your eyes, and his 
“ dead body to be dragged by his murtherers from the 
“ Capitol through the middle of the city, in order to 
“ be thrown into the river. Such of his friends like* 
wise, as fell into their hands, were put to death 
‘^•without form of trial. Yet it is one of the regula* 
“ tions of our jurisprudence that, if any person under 
prosecution for a capital crime does not make his 
** appearance, an officer is sent to his door in the 
morning to summon him by sound of trumpet, and 
the judges will never pass sentence before this 
“ pdblic citation. So tender were our ancestors in 
“ any matter, where the life of a citizen was con- 
“ cerned!” 


Having prepared the people by such speeches as 
this, for his voice was strong enough to be heard by 
the whole multitude, he proposed two laws. One 
was, ‘‘ That if the people deposed any magistrate, 
he should from that time be incapable of bearing 
any public office j” the other, “ That if any niagi- 
*® 'strate should banish , a citizen without degal trial^ 
♦^.the people should be autljorised to take cognisance 
** of the offence.” The firsj; of these laws plainly re- 
fefred to Marcus Octavius, whom vfiberius ha#de* 


>rived of the tribuneship,; and the second to 


had banished Tl 



^bifivere perfectly satisfied j.- % ttei^jhonpuw ©or*; 
nOt*^llly op Jl****^****’ 
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father. They afterward erected a statue to herj 
with this inscription; 

COltNElJ.t, THE MOTHER OP THE GRACCHI. 


There are several stately and popular expressions 
of Cains Gracchus on record, concerning his mother. 
To one of her enemies he said, “ Darest thou pre- 
“ tend to reflect on Coi nclia,the motherof Tiberius 
And as that person had spent his youth in an in- ' 
famouH ini»nner, he asked*, “ With what front can’st 
thou put thyself upon a footing with, Cornelia ? 
Hast thou brought children, as she has done ? Yet 
all Rome knows, that she has lived lodger than thou 
hast without sexual intercourse.’* Such was the 
keenness of his language; and many expressions 
equally severe might be collected out of his writings. 

Among the laws which he procured, with a view , 
of increasing the authority of the people and lessen¬ 
ing that of tiie senate, one related to colonising and 
dividing among the poor the public lands. Amither 
was in favour of the army, who were tlienceforth to 
be clothed at the puMic charge without diminution 
of their pay, and among whom none were to serve till 
they were full seventeen years old. A third he 
caused to be enacted for the benefit of the Italian 


allies, who were to have the same right of voting at 
, elections as the citizens of Rome. By a fourth the 
4 markets wore regulated, and the poor enabled to buy 
'bread-corn at a cheaper rate. A fifth had reference 
^ the coiitts, jof judicature, and indeed contributed^ 


^ ib ||l c^ses, an^'^pon that account their body was 
«^^|^b^ botlif,to the equestrian order and to the 
fenplej Mt|o8ie three hundred senatqi's he now 
hundred knights, and decreed that #ie 
judicfel- bi^rity should be equally investted in the 

this^Jfill he strenpohiy" 

" -f’ >' ^ ;V_ i' h ,' y' ' ' “'* ■ vY ' ' ‘ 

■Against Phitarch'lblfns^ 
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exerted himself in all respects, but there was one par-, 
ticular extremely remarkable: whereas the orators,; ‘ 
before him, in all their addresses to thp people, had 
stood with their faces toward the senate-house and 
the Comitiura, he then for the first time turned the 
other way (that is, toward the Forum) and continued 
to speak in that position ever afterward. Thus by a 
small alteration in the posture of his body, he indi¬ 
cated something very great, and as it were converted 
the government from an aristocratic into a democra¬ 
tic form®®. For by this action he intimated, that all 
orators ought to address themselves to the people, 
and not .to the senate. 

As the pCoplc not only ratified this law, but em¬ 
powered him to select the three hundred out of the 
equestrian order for judges, he fonnd himself pos¬ 
sessed of a kind of sovereign power. Even the 
senate, in their deliberations, were willing to listen 
to his advice; and he never gave them any, but such 
as was suitable to their dignity. That wise and 
moderate decree (for instance) was ol' his suggesting, 
concerning the corn which Fabius, when proj)r4Btor 
in Spain, sent from that country. Caius persuaded 
the senate to sell the corn, and to return the money 
to the Spanish states; and at the same tim^o cen¬ 
sure Fabius, for Iiaving rendered the Roman govern^* 
raent odious ahd insupportable to the people of that ' 
nation. This gained him great respect and favour ih 
tire provinces. 

Jle procured other decrees likewise for sending 
out colonies, for making roads, and for building pub-' 
life granaries. In all these matters be was appointed" 
supreme director; and yet he far from account¬ 
ing so much business a fatigue. Qn the conti*^y 4 he" 



r ! rf A \;& Et||»itia4 of tlie iiSi|iportaTit''eiR;etft jprodu^iM 

. c%%e of situfitiw), »(ie tile Eiv^of Th«smi«todiel,*ai[id4^ Pathil- 
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ibpUed to the whole with As much actinty, ««- 
'Bpalch^ k with as much ease, as if there had bem 
(My one thinf for him to manage so that they, who 
liblh hated ai5(1 feared the man, wefe struck with his 
dlttazing industry and the celerity of his operations. 
The people were charmed to see him followed by such 
numbers of architects, artificers, embassadors, ma¬ 
gistrates, military men, and men of letters. 1 hese 
were aU kindly received,; yet, amidst his civilities m 
preserved « dignity, addressing each according O 
hiscape4tSr and station: by which he evinced the in- 
iustice <tl those, who cen.-ured him as a violent and 
overbearing man. For he had even a more populM 
manner in'conversation, and in business, than in his 

addressesfoom the Rostrum. .... tc 

■ The work, in which he principally exerted himselt, 
■was that of the public roads: in these he paid a re¬ 
gard to beauty, as well as to use. They were dra^ 
m a straight line through tlie country, and either 
paved with hewn stone, or made of a binding sand 
brought thither for that purpose. V hen be met with 
dells, or other deep holes made by land-floods, he 
wther filled them up with rubbish, or laid bridges 
over themso that being levelled, and brought to a 
pei-fcctWallel on boRi sides, they afforded a regular 
Ld elegant prmmect throughout the vyhole. Besides, 
he divkled all the roads into miles, of nearly ei^l 
ferlongs each, and set up pillars of stone to mark the 
B&isiOTs. He.likeWise erected other stones at pr^ 
her distaftcfes oi^ch side of the way to assist travel- 
who\ro(ie ^wKRput servants, tp mount theti 

lie his perft>rriiances, -afid theh 

__ wtaiWe ^fheir aflefcdon, that lie^ might nW 

hal'e'an^«ipaled.'‘fln one of his speeches, np Me 
tl^'^Hpere.’^OTfihigginpartm^^^ 

^/.sBoiflid estoein W fa''oar than all top r^ 

thev induieiJ hi«l4p iy aj^, if they dempM 

‘^^OiBinonS ^ 
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bune at the same time. Wlien the day of eleetjoi^'^ 

of consuls arrived, and all were waiting with anxfetyf* 
to see what declaration he would make, he conducted 
Caius Fannius into the Campus Martius, and joined' 
with his friends in the canvass. This greatly incUned 
the scale on .Fannius’ side, and he was immediately 
created consul. Caius himself likewise, without the 
least application or even having declared himself a 
candidate, merely through the zeal and auction of 
the people was appointed •tribune the second time. 

Finding however that the senate avowed their dis¬ 
like of him, and that the regards of Fannins grew 
cold, he devised new laws to secure the people in his 
interest. Such were those for sending colonies to 
Tarentum and Capua, and for granting theXatins all 
tlie rights and privileges of Roman citizens. The 
senate now apprehending that his power would soon 
become wholly uncontrollable, adopted a new and 
unprecedented method of drawing the people from 
him, by gratifying them in every object of their 
wishes, however contrary to the true interests of the 
state. 


, Among the collegues of Cains Gracchus, was one 
named Livius Drusus j a man, who in birth and edun 
cation did not yield to any of the Romans, and who 
4n point of eloi^iicnce and wealth might vie with the 
gi;eatest and most powerful men of his time. To hin| 
the nobility applied,, exhorting him , to set himself up 
gainst Caius, Mid join them in opposing him i npt 
in the way d* force, or in aught might offend 
^je commons, but in dhecting aU{lds measures^ta;' 


’ resentment to withhold. ' 

f , Drusi|? sgreed to list in the the |iei[^^ 

apdto apply all the power of h||;, office" to 

views. He therefore Jaws, wpicfi%ai| 

liiliing in tl^m either cxeditable or* 

^ community*. 
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in flattering and pleasing the multitude, and for this 
purpose hecdhtended with him, like a comedian upon 
a $tage^®. ‘ Thus the senate plainly disclosed, that it 
V^Sls not so much the measures of Caius as the mar 
tbfey disapproved, and that they were resolved tc 
take every method to humble or destroy him. Foi 
vrhen he obtained a decree fl)r sending out two colo¬ 
nies only, which were to consist of some of the most 
deserving citizens, they accused him of ingratiating 
himself t^‘undue metliods'witii the plebeians. But 
when I)hj^^fii’us sent out twelve, and selected three 
hundred of the meanest of tlie people ffar eaclytliey 
patronised the entire scheme. When Caius‘divided 
tfie public lands among the poor citizens, on condi¬ 
tion that they should pay a small rent into the trea¬ 
sury, they inveighed against him as a flatterer of the 
populace; but Drusus had their praise, for discharg¬ 
ing tlie lands even of that acknowledgement. Caius 
procured the Latins the privilege of voting as citizens 
of Rome, and the patricians w^cre offended *, Bru-. 
fius, on the contrary, was abetted by them in a law 
for exempting the Latin soWiers from being flogged, 
though upon service, for any misdemeanor. In the 
mean time,* DnisuBs-asserted in all his speeches that 
the seriife, out of their great regard for the conv 
mons, had urged him to propose those advantageous 
decrees. This was the only benefit accruing fropi 
his mancpuvres 5 for, by these arts, the people became 
feter affected ,^‘the senate. Before, they had sus- 
%^C|ted and hate© the leaders of that body; but Dru- 
f%appefed ifheirjresentmept, and removed their 
as^iltng them that the pdtricians had 
mw^s of all th^sc popuMr laws. 











he declared, he ti'ould hive 
bitiif % tl^a |»|Sye surpassed •, 

vAihe latter it wai carried to a #it 
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" Wliat contributed most to sa^sty tbe people, as to 
tfie sincerity of Drusus’ regard and the purity of hb 
intentions, ^as that in all his edicts he appeared not , 
to have the least view to his owm interest. For he 
employed others as commissioners for planting the 
new colonies^nd if an affair of money was in question, 
he declined all personal concern with it $ whereas • 
Cains, in the greatest and most important matteri of 
' that kind, chose to place himself at the head. 

Rubrius, one of his collCgues, having procured an 
order for rebuilding and colonising Carthage, which 
had b^en destroyed by Scipio, it fell to the lot of 
Caius to execute that commission, and in pursuance 
thereof he sailed to Africa Drusus took advantage 
of his absence to gain more ground upon him, and to 
establish himself in the favour of the people. To lay 
an information against Fulvius, he thought would be 
very conducive to this end. 

Fulviiis was a particular friend of Caius, and his 
assistant in the distribution of the lands. At the same 
time he was a factious man, and known to be upon ill 
terms with the senate. Others, beside the patricians, 
suspected him of raising commotions among the al¬ 
lies, and of privately exciting the Italians to revolL 
, These things, indeed, were rumoured without evi¬ 
dence or proofs but Fulvius himself gave strength to 
> the report, by liis quarrelsome and incorrect con- 
. duct. Caius, aS his acquaintance, ineiirred his share 
of the dislike, and this was one of the principal 
,tilings that brought on his ruin. 

Besides, wh^en Scipio Africanus died without knj 
' pre\ious sickness, and (as we b^^ ojiserved in hw, 
Lile) there appeared nprks of violence upon 
" body, most people laid it to the fharge of Fulviu^ 

^ * who was his avowed enemy, and bad that very 4^ 
.. .'^abused him from the Rostrum., Neither war 
. Itself unsuspected. Yet so. W^crable 'a crime’ ait 



m um 


ljua, cQm^i^€4 against the first an4 most iiJastrioUs 
’ x)[^n III Eome/ escaped with impanky i my, k 
f^even made a subject of inqmry. For the people 
pfev^ented any cognisance of it from being taken, out 
of fear ibr Caius, lest upon a strict inquisition he 
fbould have been found accessary to J;he murther. 
]^t this happened some time before. 

While Caius was employed in Africa in the re-esta- 
blishmentof Carthage, the name of which he changed 
to Junonia he was interrupted by several inauspi¬ 
cious om^s. The staff of the first standard, between 
fihe violet efforts of the wind to tear it away> and 
thc^ of the ensign to retain it, was snapped asun¬ 
der. Another storm of \vind blew t fie sacrifice from 
Eie altars, and bore them beyond tlie bounds marked 
out for the city; and the wolves came and seized the 
marks themselves, and carried them to a great dis¬ 
tance. Caius however brought every thing undeiT 
good regulations in the space of seventy days, and 
then returned to Rome, where he understood -ihat 


Fulvius was hard pressed by Drusus, and affairs de¬ 
manded his presence. For I^cius Opimius®'*, who 
was the patrician party and very powerful in tli^ 
S^iate, haa latejy, through the opposition of Caius 
aud his support of Fannius, i’been unspccessful in his. 
application for the consulship; but now his interest 
was greatly s^ei^thened, and it was supj) 0 sed that he 
ceitainXy be chosen the following year. It was 
%||iectcd likewise* that the consulship would ^enable, 
to ruin Cnius, whpse interest was already upon ^ 
ti^decli^* Byi^'ktime, indeed, the people 

4iplwl^nce; bedause there were uianF 


^3S#a?w >Jhiur ierns mt^is f^mim vaigm 

Sati^ ' .. • (Virg;'^. i. 16 .) 
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irbu yipte tiheni nearly |i 


ilias/ butiiahoii^ be * Ch>imibi^i*. 
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heside Ciius^ who iktt^od them m all themmuM ^ 
of administration, and the senate witnessed it with. ' 
pleasure. ^ m 

On his return, he removed his lodgings from the 
Palatine hill to the neighbourhood of tlie Forum; in 
which he hact a view to popularity, as many of the 
meanest and most indigent of the commonalty dwelt 
there. After this, he proposed the rest of his laws, 

* in order to their being ratified by the suffrages of the 
people. The populace flocking to him from every 
quarter, the senate persuaded the consul Fannius to 
command all persons who were not Romans by birth 
to leave the city; upon this strange and unusual 
proclamation, that none of the allies or friends of the 
republic should leinain in Rome, or though citizens 
be permitted to vote, Caius in his turn published 
Articles of impeachment against the consul, and at 
the same time declared that he would protect fcho 
allies, if they would stay. ,He did not, however* 
perform his promise. On the contrary, he suflered 
the consul’s lictors to drag away a person before bis 
eyes, who was connected with him by the ties of hos¬ 
pitality, without aflbrding him the least assistance; 
whether it was, that he feared to show how much hk 
strength was diminished, or did not choose (as he 
alleged) to give his enemies, who only sought a pre¬ 
tence for it,^ an opportunity of having, recourse to 
the sword. ' , ^ 

He happened, moreover, to be ^ variance with 
, his collcgucs. The reason was this: there was a show ^ 
gladiators to, be exhibited to the p^ple in .the 
Forum, and the chief ^part of ‘magistrates hi^ , 
caused sca,flbIds *to be fcrected around the place, hi< , 
order to let them out for hire. Caius insisted, 

.. faey.shauld be taken down, In pr4er ;|ha| )the p||V; 
i jihlghl see the exhibition without paying for R. As 
/none of the piwfietors regald^; his orjj^s, he 
wMted till the night gi^cedin^ the ,ihow, 

. ’^’entwith ■weiMen, aud^^demonshene^- 

fira#olds. saw 'p|w?e 
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^te cleared of them, and of course admired him 
as. a maa of superior spirit. But his collegucs were 
l^hly odeiided at his violent temper and measures. 
TCiaseems to have been the cause of his miscarriage 
m has application for a third tribuneship; for he had 
^ majority of voices, it seems, but hisjjollegues are 
said to have procured a fraudulent and unjust return. 
Be that as it may, for it was a matter of some doubt, 
it is certain that he did not bear his disappointment 
with patience, but when he saw his adversaries laugh, 
Im told ^em with too much insolence; “ Their laugh 
^ was of the sardonic kind, for they did not per- 
ceive how much their actions were eclipsed by his.” 
Ailer Opimius was elected consul, he prep|red to 
repeal many of Coius’ laws, and to annul nis esta- 
bbshment at Carthage, with a view of provoking him 
lo soipie act of violence, and of thus gaining an oppor¬ 
tunity to destroy him. This treatment he bore for 
some time; but afterward at tlie instigation of his 
friends, and of Fulvius in particular, he begao to 
raise an opposition once more against thU consul. 
Some say, his mother upon this occasion entered into 
the intrigues of the party, and having privately taken 
some strainers into pay, sent them to Rome in the 
disguise of reapers; and these things, they assert, are 
enigmatically hinted in her letters to her son. But 
others affirm, that Comblia was much offended By 
I'Viffiieise measures. - <*■ 

ift^hen the day came, upon which Opimius was to* 
those laws -repealed, both parties early in the, 
.ipitning posted .th^selves in the Capitol; and aflter^ 

/ . « tos^ the propriety of Uils ex|»eciesi#ii, as it is here 

TJli^Wdonic laogh’ ,waa an invoIun,tory distention of the 
nccasic»bd by a poisonbu|pl^t; and all those, 

^ vhiv died a !^ile upon their cdutdedailiCiiir Henoet^ 

I._I*.'— 



orepriMierly lave been so c^edl if "they perceive it Tf 

rit*8 4 ffttn^ondbl#, ibdeefnafty be called 
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tlie consul had sacrificed, Quintus Antjdlios one 
Ills lictors, who was carrying out the entraUs of the 
victims, cried to Fulvius and his friends; “ Stand 
<* ye crew of traitors, and make way for honest 
“ men.” By some writers we are told that, along 
with this scurrilous language, he stretched his naked 
arm toward them in a form expressive of the utmost 
contempt: upon which they immediately stabbed him 
with long stiles, said to have been made expressly for 
this very purpose. 

'^Tlie people were much chagrined at this act of 
violence. As for the two chiefs, they made very dif¬ 
ferent reflexions upon the event. Caius was con- 
tjerned at it, and reproached his partisans with hav¬ 
ing given their enemies the pretext, which they had 
long desired. Opimius rejoiced at the opportunity, 
and excited the people to revenge. But, for thte pre¬ 
sent, they were dispersed by a heavy rain. 

At an early hour the next day, the consul assem¬ 
bled the senate ; and while he was addressing them 
within, others exposed the corpse of Antyllius naked 
on a bier without, and (as it had been previously 
concerted) carried it through the Forum to the senate- 
house, making loud acclamations all the way. Opi¬ 
mius knew the whole flirce, but pretended to be much 
surprised. The senate went out, and, placing them¬ 
selves round the corpse exjpresscd their grief and in¬ 
dignation, as if some dreadful misfortune had beMeu 
them. ^ This scene however excited only haired imd 
detestation in the breasts of the people, who cpuld 
not but remember that the nobiIi|y had killed Tiberks 
Oracchus in the Capitol, though a; tribune, 


the For^m,/,the sehatc'^ fidfee atdo4 wcepkg 
/'about him, and th^ attended the hireling fu¬ 
neral, with sdK)ther view than to promir.e the ’^atlt 
of the only,:reia«|mi!g 


thrown ms body into the nver j and yet now 
Antyllius a mere Serjeant, who possibW did 
• serve 4}uile so sevei-e a punishment^' outrbjf hkih!i* 
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. U^fm thdr return to the^ouse, they eharged 
nttiis the ccmsul, by a formal decree, to take ^wty 
^asible method for the preservation of the common- 
tiddith and the destruction of the tyrants. He there- 
ordered the patricians to arms, and each of the 
Jm%hts to attend with two servants well armed the 
Jiext morning. Fulvius on the other hand prepared 
liimsejf, and drew together a great crowd of people. ^ 
> Cains, as he returned feom the Forum, stood a long 
time looking upon his father’s statue, and after hav- 
ing give^>ent to his sorrow in some sighs Snd tears, 
felii^ wEhout uttering a word. Many of the pie- 
b^ns, who saw this, were moved with compassion; 
and declaring they should be tlie most dastardly of * 
beings, if they abandoned such a man to his enemies, 
repwred to his house to guard him, and passed the 
x%bi before his door. This they did in*a very dif¬ 
ferent manner from those, who attended Fulvius upon 
the same occasion. These passed their time in noise 
and riot, in carousing and empty threats j Fulvius 
himself being the first man that was intoxicated, and 

a into many absurd expressions and actions un- 
'e to hia years: whereas those about Caius were 
silent, as in a time of public calamity; and, with a 
thoughtful regard to what was yet .to come, kept 
watch and took: rest by twns. 

;. Fulvius ^epl so soundly after 1 ms wine, that it was t 
difficulty they awoke him at break of day. 
his company' then armed themselves with the 
Ko;S|>oils, wlttchihe had brought offiiii jbis consiil- 
_ nponjhisticoij^ering^that people; and thus ac-l; 
clintred tbeyrsal lieal>ut, with loud fnenaces, to seize ‘ 
l^iAverAe hill.' As for pains be would not arm, 

" ; in bii^ go#i, as if he 'bad bfe'ep going, 

MiptsO IS’ofum) only ne had,lit Small 
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** fhe Roitl^ ih thfe ca|)adlty ftibme br 
“Neither Am I sending yoix out' to a glorious #iav 
where if the common Idt should fall to 3^our shar^, 

“ lily distress might at least have the consolation of 
** honour. YOu expose yourSelf to the murtherers of 
** Tiberius, umiirmed indeed, as a man should go Who 
had rather suffer than commit violence, but throw** 
ing away your life without any advantage |o the 
community. Faction reigns •, outrage and the 
sword are the only measures of justice. Had yotit 
** brother fallen before Numantia, the truce would 
“ have restored us his body; whereas now perhaps I 
shall have to go a suppliant to some river or to the 
sea, to be shown where your remains may be found. 
For what« confidence, after Tiberius’ assassination, 
can we place either in the laws, or in the gods ?” 
When Licinia bad poured out these laOientarions, 
Caius disengaged himself as quietly as he could ftoUt 
her arms, and walked forward with his friends in deep 
sileiice. She caught at his gown, but in the attem^ 
fell to the ground, and lay a long time speechless. 
At last, her servants seeing her in that condition took 
her up, and carried her to her brother Crassus. 

Fulvius, when all the party was assembled, lis¬ 
tened to Caius’ advice, and sent his younger son into 
the Forum equipped like a herald He was a youth . 
of most engaging appearance; and he4ppioaclie4 
with great modesty; and tears in his eyes, to propose 
terms of ^accommodation to the consul and the se¬ 
nate. l/pqn this, many were disposed to hearken to 
rile proposal; but Opimius >ai(t'‘‘ TOe critti[inal% 
ought not to treat by l^ralds, €iit^come in persoU 
“ to make their sutwnission to the senate,,,and surre^-^ 
der themselves to justice before they intytebded 
mercy*” At‘ the same time, he bade the 
jSian return with .an account to this 
filO^f'ifeturn at all. ‘ " '' 

^ifus, it is'sA edvised tha^ thejr shoidd'gp, -^nd 

literally, ♦ ritli a ea4a«iaii* 
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end^^ur to reconcile themselves to the sen^te^ 
But, ^ 'none of the rest acceded to that projfeti 
Bulvius sent his son again with a renewal of their 
fori^r propositions. Opimius, who was in haste to 
tiegin hostilities, immediately took the young man^ 
into custody, and marched against Fulvius with a 
numerous body of infantry, and a company of Cretan 
archejs. The latter galled their adversaries much, 
and threw them into such confusion that they took “ 
to flighh Fulvius hid himself in an old neglected 
bath, whfre he was soon found, and with his eldest 
son put to the sword. Caius was not seen to lift his 
liand in the fray. On the contrary, he expressed the 
utmost uneasiness at their coming to such extremi¬ 
ties, and retired into the temple of Diana. There, 
he would have despatched iiimself; but he was pre¬ 
vented by Pomponius and Licinius, the most faithful 
of his friends, who took away his poignard, and per¬ 
suaded him to try the alternative of flight. Upon 
this occasion, he is said to have kneeled down,* and 
with uplifted hands to have prayed to the Deity of 
the Temple; “ That the people of BoniCi for their 
ungrateful and base desertion of him, might be 
“ slai^es tor ever.” Most of them indeed, on pro¬ 
mise of impunity by proclamation, openly went over 
to the other party. 

The enemy pursued Caius with extreme eagerness, 
and came up with him at the Wooden bridge, fiis, 

' |wo - friends bidding him go forward, placed' 

* l!^elves bejfote ft, and suffered no man to pass, till’ 
y were’ oVeipowm-ed and slain. One of his serJ^ 
i^nts, nath^d Phiferates, accompanied Caius in his 
jSjght. ;^l}, encouraged liim to make the best o/ his 
as #ey do a runner in the listlsj but po one 
or«)&red him a horse/though%e be- 
sdtiglit it, for they saw/^e" enemy row 

almosf bipr -^116 ifcnipy# a little bt^bco,' 

Victor metui^s, lof Cliiiw* IHifBids, wlio 
pu||n4t (^^mvi.PtHlftpoaiusatitheXrigemna,aa(i 



theiil into a grove sacred .fp tjie Furies®®, and there 
closed th«,|iceue; PhilocrateS' first despatching him# 
and afterw^ird himself; SomeJindccd affirm, that the^ 
both fell alive into the enemy's hands, and that the 
slave clung so close tohisjmaster, that they rould not 
reach the one, till they had cut the other in pieces. 
We are told also, that after a person, whose name is 
not preserved, had cut off Caius” head and was bear* 
dngaway his prize, Septimuleius one of Opimlus'®^ 
friends took it from him for, at the beginning of the 
action, the weight in gold had been offered by pro¬ 
clamation either for his head, or for that of Fulvius. 
Septimuleius carried it to Opimius upon the point of 
a pike; and, when placed in the scales, it was found 
to" weigh seventeen pounds eight ounces. For Sep- 
timnleius had added fraud to his other villainies; he 
bad taken out the brain, and filled the cavity with 
molten lead. Those who brought in Fulvius* head* 
being persons of no note, bad no reward at all. 

The bodies^of Cai^s ^fUd Fulvius and the rest of 
the slain, who^were not^^^wer than three thousand, 
were thrown into the rfver. Their goods were con* 
fiscated and sold, and their wives forbidden to go into 
mourning. Licinia was, moreover, deprived of her 
dowry. The most savage cruelty was exercised upon 
Fulvius* younger son, who had never borne arms 
against them nor appeared among the qombatants, 
but was imprisoned when he came with proposals of 
peace, and put to death after the battle*, But neither 
this, nor any other instance of despotism, so sensibly 
touched the people, as Opimius* building a tetiipm ' 
to Concord. For by that be appeared to claim 
honour for what he had done, and in some sort to 

J 'n ‘ 

4 j' 

grove war called Lucu« Fapnie, and was neat 
/"Sttblicius. The ||od<iesa had a high priest call^ Flaxen 
^ farinalia or (Var|o li. %» SfiP alaa 

^ (If N. and Valerius Maximum he wa&aa 

‘$«&tteacquamt«t»€l^Qra(?chus. 

"meiSS. . ■ 
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tWowiA » tte dcstmcaoift of so many 
SWy therefea, in the night, wrote this line 

iinder the inscription on the temple, 

Concord*! pare Ane is by mad Discord reared. * 

Ooitnius was the first consul who usurped the 
oower of a dictator, and condemned three thoi^and 

citizens,without any form “f 
Gracchus and Fnlviua Elaccus; of whom < 

been honoured witli the consulship and a timmpli, 
and the other both in virtue and reputation was 

superior to all the men of his time. ,. , n . ^ „ 

Opimius was vile enough to sufler himself to be . 

corrupted by money. At a f 

on an embassy to JugurthatheNunu(han,he accept¬ 
ed a bribe; and being called to account for it on 
his return in a judicial way,, he had 
to crow old wiiii that infamy upon him. At the 
same time, he was hated and execrateil by th^com- 
nions, who through bis means had been reduced to a 
of the greatest humiUption. Those commons 
quickly showed, how4eCT»ly they regvett^ and long¬ 
ed &/the Gracchi, itey erected their statues i i 
<nie of the most public perts of the c*ly« 
the places where they had fallen, and offered to thmn 
all imst-fnlits according to thp season of 5.®;^- 
Nay,- many daily sacrificed and paid their devotions 
Acre, ai^in the temples of the gods. 

'')melia& reported to have borne all these mifr 


e w^eciticeu places lu 

la« dieir lives, “That they were^monuinents 
woS 'iff litem.” She took up her, residence at 
anrt»(iadc nci,alteratipii4a her of, 

Uvingr. .4s sh^ 'liW many-friends, ter table vvm 
alwayS<b|H®;^r ^ puiposesrftesKt^ty. 
andSthMineq of letters she ted ®®™ “"‘’y 
her^ond all liie ,kii!®s m ftlktete wtth 
pre^ thi^ t^«l..l?y sendmglerfresenl^-and r^„ 
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^ % 

{j^iving the like civilities ih feturn. She made ‘ 
^elif very agreeable to her guests, by acquainting them 
with many particulars of her'father Africanus, and of 
his manner of living. But what they most achmired 
ill her was, that she could speak of her sdns without 
k sigh or a tear, and recount tlieir actions and suffer¬ 
ings, as if she had been giving a narrative of some 
ancient heroes. Sbme therefore imagined, that agte 
^nd the heaviness of her misfortunes liad^leprived 
her of her understanding iidd sensibility. But those, 
'Vv’ho WTre Of that opinion, seem rather themselves to 
have wanted understanding 5 ignorant as they \verd,. 
that a noble mind may by k liberal education be 
enabled to support itself against distress, and that 
though in the pursuit of rectitude Fortune may often 
defeat the purposes of Virtue, yet ^^iftufe in bearing 
affliction can never lose her prerogative 


AGIS ANt) CLEOMENES 


COMPARED WITH 


TIBERIUS AND CAIUS GRACCHUS* 

s 

HAVING thus given the history of these great meu 
severally, it remains that we take a view of them in 
comparison with each other. Those who hated the 

t * ' . *P 

K«( OTt TJK If TV^ 0uh*rT«fJU*»ti 

tf Tu vTMritt'rt iwAayifwt » »'*^*T*‘*’»*. The learned 
Du Soul here’rptoposes to md instead of 

There are iUdeed^ome MSS; aUthoriltpe for those 
readings-«ad the pa^ge is capable of a sense if w^ccepfc’^ 
; ;them, vil * And toat though Virtue, in striving to a,vma amctiOi^, 
ifeay be otten overborne by Bit" vine think* ^e ^n- 

tjbrtisi^rieatly plnwH^rve^^ without altering Hie printed text. ^ 1 he 
, t&ijkedannotator' vrOl b»ve here to sigrify^/o* aii it cer- 

often does; butVometimes likewise it,*ig»u%» a«re?‘vo,.|». ap- 
j^efroiftilesio^ ^ ^ 
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ajod endeavoured the most to dispai^- 
th^m^ tiever durst deny that, of all the Romans of 
^eir time, nature had disposed them the most hapni. 

S to_^virtue, or that this disposition was cultivated ty 
e most excellent education. But nature appeals 
to have done still more for Agis and Qeomenes; fo^ . 
tSough they not only wanted the advantages of edu¬ 
cation, but were trained to such manners and cus¬ 
toms as^ad corrupted many before them, yet they' 

' becanm examples oftemperance and sobriety. 

Besides, the Gracchi lived at a period when Rome 
was in Iter highest glory, a period distinguished by 
virtuaus emulation j and of course they must have' 
h®d a natural reluctance to renounce the inheritance 
of virtue, which they had received from their ahees- 
tois. Whereas Agis and Cleomenes had parents pf 
very different principles, and found their county i,a 
a most unhappy and distempered state j and yet these 
things did not in the least abate their ardour in the 
pursuits of honour. 

Of the disinterested views of the Gracchi, and their 
aversion from avarice, we have a strong proof in their 
standing aloof from all iniquitous practices during 
the whole course qf their administration. But Agis 
might even have resj^fced it, if any onq- had com¬ 
mended him for not having touched the property of 
Others; since he distributed his whoW substance, 
among the citizens of Sparta, which besideother co%-* 
lidqral# articles consisted of ak hundred talents i» 
IBoncyJ ^Vn^d; a Retime then must umast gain have ^ 
Jppeai# to iim, who thought it nothing less than 
avarico'ln fiosses^ mote tlian others, though by die- 

, Jf we ebnsS^r th^ with respect to the ^rdiness- 
c^th^ fipt^rpiiHes,'^ and. the new itol^ktio&which 
they soBgll to es^lish, Wthf two Grecians 

creaty sup^ior. Ode ortho '%wan8 applied ^ 
nimsen ^cip^ly ^ mal^g ahd colonibii^ 
The ibS^'^atteispt hf llberius Tygs, tho' 
oC^ piiiioJllRda} addCaius i^ioved. 
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nothing more extraordinai’y^ thin joining an 
number of the equestrian order in commMott M^th 
the three hundretl patrician judges. 

The alterab'ons, which Agis and Cieoftienes in¬ 
troduced into the system of their oomtnoiiwealth, 
were of a (^ffci^nt nature. They saw that a small 
and partial amendment was no better, as Plato ex- 
.presses it, than *• cutting off one of the Hydra’s 
heads “ and therefore they adopted a change, cal- 
•culated to remove all the distempers of the constitu¬ 
tion at mice. Perhaps we shall express ourselves 
with more propriety, if we say that, by removing the 
changes which had caused all their niistbrtunes, they 
hi^onglit Sparta back to iPs first principles^ 

It may be right to add, that the measures pursued 
by the Gracchi were offensive to the greatest men in 
Rome ; whereas all that Agis meditated, and Cleo- 
menes carried into effect, had the best and moat re* 
spectablc authorities engaged in their support; I 
mean tho'?e regulations respecting frugality and 
equality, which were sanctioned cither by Lycurgua 
or Apollo. 

What is still more deserving of consideration, by 
the political measures of the Gracchi Rome made 
not the least acquisition of power or of territory; 
whereas, through those of Cleqmcnes, Greece saw 
the Spartans in a little time become masters of Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, and contending for superiority with the 
most powerful princes of the age : and .this with no 
other view, than to deliver the Ore^eks from the in¬ 
cursions of the Jilyrians and the Gmi|s,,and to place 
them once more under the protection of the race'of 
Ha>culea. 


V Be Rep. b- ' * , ' 

'4* Plutarch wjetias to censur^ the A^rstfian law fts an irrstionol- 
t)ije, and as tho^tavendon of the .Gracchi, But an Agrarian law, in 



pt^ei equally, fat^ to tt^author. 

. ' I 
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different manner, als0, of the deaths of theses 
illdflrjioua men appeai-s to me to point out a difference 
in theit characters. The Gracchi fought with their 
fellow-citizens, and being defeated perished in their 
flight. A^is, on the other hand, fell almost a volun¬ 
tary sacriflcc, that no Spartan might lose his life on 
his account. Cleomenes, when insufted and op¬ 
pressed, had recourse to vengeance; and, as circum¬ 
stances did not favour him, had courage*^ enough to 
give himself the fatal blow. 

If we view them in another light, Agis never dis¬ 
tinguished. himself as a general, for he was killetl be¬ 
fore he had any opportunity of that kind; and with 
the many signal and glorious victories of Cleomenes 
We may compare the memorable exploit of Tiberius, 
in being the first to scale the walls of Carthage, and 
his savi’.i'if twenty thousand Romans (who .had* no 
other chance of i cape) by the peace, which lie hap¬ 
pily concluded with tlia Nnmautians. As for Cains, 
there were many instances of his military talents bptli 
in the Nuinantian war, and in JSardinia. So that the 
two brothers would probably one day have been 
r^ked with the greatest generals among the Ro- 
man$, had they not come to an untimely death. 

With regard to their political abilities, Agis seems 
to have wanted firmness and despatch. He suffered 
himself to be imposed upon by Agesilaus, and did not. 
s perform his promise to the citizens of inaking a dis- 
f taibution of lands. He was, indeed, extremely young j 
dn that account a timidity, which prevented 
thte completipil of those schemes, by which he hskl 
the public expectation, Cleomenes, 
on the (^ftrary, took tOo bold and violent a method, 
to effbctdfe hisf projected changes in the police of 
Speitta. ^Tt,iWas an a(^ of.injustice to put'to"death 

■*'t ' ' i’ .1 ’ “ ? 

Thi^ it nii^t i>e rkjemberiud, is the lahgua^,’ of a heathen 
Me more#ccur^e etiiics of ChribtiaDHy^^Yl^ denominate 
ilih courteous, who flies frOra dif^cultiesioii dangers by 
ictktn. 'll 'i.. ' 


mill. „ 

• deitiuctibh. 


'■p 


S tsif-ne turn 
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tlw Ephori, whom he might either have brought OVjer 
to his party by force, because he was superior, in 
arms, or have sent into exile as he did many others. 
For to have recourse to the knife, except in cases of 
extreme necessity, indicates neither the good physi¬ 
cian nor the^able statesman, but iinskiiflilness in 
both. Besides, in politics, that unskilfulness is al¬ 
ways attended with injustice and cruelty. But nei- 
‘ther of the Gracchi began the civil w’ar, or.t^ped 
his hands in the blood of Ids countrymen. Caius, 
we are told, even when attacked, did not re¬ 
pel force with force; an<l, though no one behaved 
with more courage and vigour than he had done in. 
other wars, none was so slow to lift his arm against 
a fellow-citizen. He w'ent out unarmed to a scene 


of fury and sedition : wJien the fight began, he re¬ 
tired; and throughout the whole he appeared more 
solicitous to avoid the doing of harm, than the re¬ 


ceiving of it. The flight, therefore, of the Gracchi 
must not be conJdercd as an act of cowardice, but 


of patriotic discretion. For they were under a neces¬ 
sity either of flying, or of* fighting in their own de¬ 
fence, if they stayed. 

'J'lie strongest charge against Tiberius is, that he 
deposed his colleguc, and sued for a second tribune- 
ship. Caius was blamed for Antyllius* death, but 
against all reason and justice; for the fact was coin- 
nntted without his approbation, and was indeed by 
him regarded as a most unhappy circumstance. On 
the Qther hand, Cleomenes,.not to mention any 
the assassination of the Ephori, took m unconst^u^ 
tional step ia enfranchising alj tlie slaves^ and itt 
reality reigned alone, thoughTn order to save ap¬ 
pearances he admitted as a partner in fhe his 

brother Epclidas, who was not of the other finnily 
claiming thh privilege of ^ving'one of the kings to 
Sparta. Arcimdamus, who was of that family, arid 
had as much'r%hl; as himself to the throne, he per¬ 
suaded to return from ^esseiie. , In consp^gi^e of 
assassinatedi and, asCi^ftxencsnri^eno 
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tlie rtiuither, k is probable that he 
^imrfed as the cause of it. Wheteas Lycur- 
Wom he pnetended to adopt as his patternj 
eely surrendered to his nephew Charilaus the 
dom committed to his charge, and that he might not 
be blamed in case of his untimely deatl^, went abroad 
and wandered a long time in foreign Countries; not 
returning, till Charilaus had a sOn to succeed him in 
the throne. It is true, Greece never produced arty 
other man, who can be compared with Lycurgus. 

We h^ve shown that Cleomenes, in the course of 
his government, introduced greater innovations, aftd 
committed grosser acts of injustice. And those, that 
^tre inclined to censure the persons of whom we are 
writing, represent him as from the first of a tyranni. 
cal disposition, and a lover of war*^. The Gtacchi 
they accuse of immoderate ambition, malignity itself 
not being able to discover in them any other flaw. 
At the same time they acknowledge, that those tri^ 
bunes might possibly be carried beyond the dictates 
of their native disposition by anger and the Heat of 
oontentioD, which like so many huriicanes drove 
them at last upon some extremes in their administra¬ 
tion. What indeed could be more just or meritori¬ 
ous.than their first design, to which they would have 
adhered, had not tlid rich and the powerful by their 
violent methods of thwarting the bill involt^ed them 
both in those fatal quarrels; the one to defend him¬ 
self, and, the other to avenge his brotfifef, who had 
taken o|r without any form of law or justice ? 
these Abservatibhs, you In ay easily perc^W' 
'dlfeeuee betweeh tiiem. But if you require m6 





^ and Gains ia point <4'c6«frage 
aid ^spir|^, was little., inferior to Cleo- 

^enis, 
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DEMOSTHENES. 


SUMMARY. 

virtue independent of the place of one^s nativity» Pbdarck 
in the Latin lans^uage, ivhith he did not begin to 'study fill letle i» 
life, fits olffect tn mnilng the JUves of Demosthenes end Cicerfo. 
Extraction of Demosthenes. Origin of his tmhitiem to epettk #» 
fuUie. He pleads against kis guardians ; and addresses ike peo» 
pie, tcith little success,- ts dejected, hut encouraged by pne^kk 
J) tends. His extraordinary pains to improve himsf^ in Oratce^y, 
He refuses to speak upon any suljefd unprepai'ed ; but etceimmel^ 
does so, and succeeds, D^iO^nt opinions about him. I&aigreat, 

ejftxrtsio get the better if, his personal dfkctsi hisr^rtem. Hu 

enters upon publsc business. His treatment f -Hidias. Fidel^^ ^ 
his party. Principle^ upon vokich the chifpart of his orationsm% 
written. Hu ' superiority, in moral wdrth, to the cimtemporary 
orators: His orations. He inveighs against Philip, even bfprf 
flk war bretxks out. His seal in favour f Greece. He peomshhs , 
*‘^ke Thebans to join the eonfstleraey. Creddt ecm^^ to UdtJVm 
iditft mewigre'r%econPefipis the Ul pn^s anwsati&edi hutinShe la^ ^ 

'fk'thrb^' siuiay'hk arUs, and Jltes* McpdSs of him ' 

by'MMngf Persia. He isstlectedto msd^ ike 

.fn^ithe kanes f those, udiofe& at Chbstpnea^ Ded^jf 

0nd Demodhened ssmthaHon ufuni thafievent'i 

dEschbm* rg^t!^idies. ^Heto kd^e ^ Greeks, ' 

Jt^ander*s sitec^^ That prince dman^S0^te 

their orators: Demades obtainsthekpesg^. 

, ig^'« 




PEMOSTHENES. 


tht ottot i/.Anopngiu, sentenced to imy "fine ofjtjly tele^h 

aniie iesttrisoned til': ,t is peid. He escapes, end gets mtofUte 
eiinj Urs his exile eery weklyi is re-aiiinmteiCly the account of 
. I <Alexander*s deaths and tecalledt but soon aftermrd condemned to 
death. He seeks refiige at Calauriay in the temple of Nept^p 
tbhence Archias endeavours to seduce him^ bul vnihout <^ct, Jie 
takes poison, tehich he constantly carried about him. Dijerent tra-* 
diiions about his death. Honours paid by the Athenian^ to hts 
laernQry- f)eAih of Demades. 


^^VhOEVER it was, my Sossiiw, that wrote the en» 
comium upon Alcibiades for his victory in the cha¬ 
riot-race, at the Olympic g?ipes whether Euripides 
fwhich is the common opinion) or some other, he 
oronounccs it ‘i The first requisite to happiness, th^ 
a man be born in no mean city V’ But as tpreaj 
happiness, which consists principally in the habit and 
dispWtion of the mind, I myselt think it would m%ke 
no difference though a man should be born m an in¬ 
considerable townj^or of a mother who had no advaii- 
^«es-eUher of size or beauty: for it i$ ridiculous to 
suppose that Julis, a small town in Ceos (itself an m- 
cPnsidefable island), and il^ina, which an Athenian 
« wished to have removed as an eye-sore to the 
« Pirieus,*’ should have given birth to good poets 
and players®, and yet not be able to produce a man 


' 'h' 1 r • / 

- /'* In these it was tin' highest of glorias, to b® sacc^ful, ami the 
liisLtof IvVic iwcti tliottght them fit ^n^cts of fliexr immonfC 
*me Victors, as Horace iriforros us (04-1, i.), were elevated 
S'e r«^k <d:tGo4s*, No wonder then, tM kin^ym seen among 
M tuTcpmpkiwI. Alcibiades sent sev^ char^t8 thi^%,iWi carried 

(See his Life, IL I'^r) ;! vb 

^jleaMre on the boan^ of 


spia ^Alcss. 1.; w aaiu lonayenposervcu, 
must materials for happin^s is an English 

ls#trt«xiin in the text is by Aminianus Mat- 

^ ^ 



1^4^ liacrifiylides ,the lyric, 
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capable of the virtues of justice, contentmeat, and 
rnagnanimity. Those arts, indeed, which ire gain " 
the master coifsiderable profit or honour, may prOf* 
bably not flourish in mean and insignificant towns. 
But virtue like a strong and hardy plant will take 
root in any p4cc, where it can find an ingenuous na¬ 
ture, and a mind that has no aversion from labour 
and discipline. If our sentiments or our conduct 
'therefore fall short of the point, which they ought ta 
reach, we must impute it not to the obscurity of the 
place where w^ were born, but to our little selves. 

These reflexions however do not extend to an 
author, who wmuld write a history of events that 
Ji^ppcned in a foreign country, and cannot be learn¬ 
ed in his own. As he has his materials to collect 
from a variety of volumes dispersed in different libra¬ 
ries, his first care should be to take up his residence 
in some respectable and populous town, which has aui 
ambition for literature. There, he will meet with 
many curious and valuable books: and the particu¬ 
lars, that are wanting in writers, he may upon iii- 
tjuiry derive from those who have stored them in the 
faithful repository of memory. This will prevent his 
w’ork from being defective in any material point. 
As to myself, I live in a small town, and I choose to 
live there, lest it should become still smaller'^. When 
T was in Rome and othet parts of Italy, 1 had not 
leisure to Study the Latin tongue, on account of the* 
public 'commissions with which I w'as charged, and 
the number of people who came to be instructed by 
in philosophy. It was not therefore till a lat^' 
period of life, that I began to read the Roman 



ricgeneratcd. The Athenian, iPiflio wished It reitiovedi wa$ Peisldet 
(See! his Life, 14., and Aristot.’Rhet. iil, 10.), rcfeiffig moro 
probably to its maritime rivalry of Athens^' to it^ 
position.’*' ‘ 'a' ^ *> ' 

4 cbsswnea, in Bfleotia. See the Life-of Hatatch, 
tliis lij'irit'!* . ^ . 
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authorik tht process may seem strange, and yet 
it is reiy true. I did not so much |ain the know¬ 
ledge of things by words, as words by %e knowledge 
which I had of things. I shall only add, that to at¬ 
tain such a skill in the language, as to be master of 
the beauty and fluency of it’s eKpressk)ns, with it’« 
figures, it’s harmony, and all the other graces of it’s 
structure, would indeed be an elegant and agreeable 
accomplishment. But the practirc and pains, which' 
it demands, arc more than I have time for, and I must 
relinquish the ambition of excelling in that walk to 
younger men. 

In this book, which is the fifth of our parallels, We 
intend to give the Lives of Demosthenes and Cicero, 

' and from their actions and political conduct we shall 
collect and compare their manners and disposition; 
hut, for the reason already assigned, we shall not 
pretend to examine their orations, or to determine 
which of them was the more agreeable speaker*. 
For as Ion says, 

• Such is the dolphin’s force when drawn to land! 


CasciUus^ a writer at all times much too presump¬ 
tuous, paid little regard to that maxim of the poet*s, 
when he so boldly attempted a comparison between 
Demosthenes and Cicero. But perhaps thcprecq)t, 
** Know thyself,** would not be considered as di- 
'nine, if every man could easily reduce it to practice. 


^ Thht, M. Ricard observes, as he naight justly have assigned the 
to Demosthenes, conipletcly exonerates hint from the inufu- 
ration pf paitiBlity to his Grecian neroes. ILronginus (sect. 1S.) has 
a ^<nrt sketch of their respective character, as »>peakers. 
lb«i «as a drunken poet and philosopher of Chios. See iEHan V. 
11. fi. 41., a^id Benti. Rp. ad. Mill. He wrote odes and trt^dies. 
AnalbfitOQSW the proverb quoted from him it the Latin Caninerium 
47., upon which Crevierhas a rafisiactoirnote.* 
^ • A celebrated Jew^h rhetorician of Calantis in Sicily, who lived 
}Q tilt of Augustus, f nd was the friend of Dion. Halic. He 

wmiea T^reatpe on the Sublime, whldl! fs mentioned by LonginoS; 
dndWid aoterdlng to Saidas, who * isttomprad'lhe coqi- 

parison* raenfiooed in the tex(^ 



and Cice^ ai^^r to to Imve 

IM^inaiy formed by nature in the same mould, ^ 
^at is the ^Resemblance hi their disposition. The 
same ambition, the same love of liberty, pervades 
th% whole adunnistration, and the same timidity 
Amidst wars ^nd dangers. Neither did they less re- 
semble each other in tlicir fortunes. For I deem it 
impossible to find two other orators, who raised 
themselves from obscure beginnings to such autho¬ 
rity and power, who both opposed iings and tyrants, 
who both lost their daughters, were both banished 
from their country and recalled with honour, both 
forced to fly again, both taken by their enemies, and 
at last both doomed to die along with the liberties 
of their country. So that if nature and fortune, like 
two artificers, were to descend upon the scene and 
dispute about their work, it would be difficult to dc- 
4 :ide whether the former had produced a closer r^ 
semblance in their dispositions, or the lattei’ in the 
circumstances of their KveSk We shall begin with 
themore ancient. 

Demosthenes, the father of Demosthenes, was on| 
of the principal citizens Of Athens. Tbeopompus 
informs us, he was called ' the Sword-cutler be¬ 
cause be employed a great number of slaves in that 
business. As to w^h<X iEschines the orator relates 
concerning his mother that she was the daughter 
of G^don ^ wlm had been forced to fly for trea¬ 
son a^inst the commonwealth, and a barbarian wo^ 
man, we cannot take upon us to pronOunce whether 


*■ >. ^ 

- 

ardmtk^ mas^^/u^ne f ' ■ ' ", 

A,<^h(kn9€iJbrciidfmhi^diQsquepqrf^ ' , 

Incude, et meo F^<(ano ad ‘ 


Fc^tus, calleil NywpJ|i»a«a^ upopwnicn ne 
he ittarried a natinse. of th«. country and had two dai^tcw1)yi]k& 
one of them married to Philocharea, and> th&ot^r, xisir^ 

; DleinosUienea. Her ffistune wat fifty wrdj) 

ilage #^a&g * the Orator.* ■' 
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‘it dictated by truth, or by false}f<$<!fd and ma%* 
'Dity» He had a large fortune left him by his father, 
.■who died when he was only seven yeafs of age, f!ve 
^hole being estimated at little less than fifteen 
talents. But he w’as greatly wronged by his ^oar- 
\ dians, who converted part of it to their*own use, and 
suffered part to lie neglected. Nay, they were vile 
enough to defraud his tutors of their salaries. This 
was the chief i^ason, that he had not tho«e advan¬ 
tages of education, to which by his quality he was en¬ 
titled/ • His mother did not choose that he should be 
put to hard and laborious exercises, on account of 
the weakness and delicacy o(’ his frame; and his pre¬ 
ceptors, being ill paid, did not press him to attend 
them. From the first indeed he was of a slender 
and sickly habit, insomuch that the boys arc said to 
. have given him the contemptuous name of Batalys® 
on account of his natural delects. Some affirm that 
Batalus was an efteminate musician, whom Anti- 
phanes lidiculed in one of his farces; others, that* he 
was a poet, whose vcrse.s wxre of the most wanton 
i«d licentious kind. The Athenians, likewise, of 
that time seem to have given the name of Batalus to 
a part of the body wliich decency forbids us to name* 
We are told, that Demosthenes had also the name of 
Argas, either on account of the savage and morose 
turn of liis behaviour, for there is a kh^ pf serpent 
, ^hjeh some of the poets call Argafs : pr'else fiom 

; of his expressions, which often gave liis 

y ^ * 

Xl V ^ 

/ ^ V 

' a (Morent explanation .of the word * Batalus;* ' 

allowed, ukalgrr M. Dacicr, to hnvo under- , 
th« w the (ireek word as well as Hef^chitis. (jL:) 

i* 5. how'ev^^r, and .^ch. in Tiniaveh. it appears, s 
tieinoil^oes wanj-Wotorious for the efifemuia^y of liis dre^.* 

**» H^ipomtea ia|s6 (de Morb, Yulg. ▼) nu|ntiona a serpbnt of 

i^ito a-young man’s n^utb. I’almer^ 

appellation (which, it appears from A^sch. n^^p. 

his actio® against his ,guard|ans) to the fable of 
stung jtb#! traveller ai|i» havipg been fostered m’ ‘ 
hti,oo|w. is nilafibn4(J By Ath'ea. jtH 
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hearers pain^ the verses of the poet Argas > 

peculiarly keen and satirical. But enough, ,as Plato 
says, upon this head. 

His aUibition to spe^ in public is said to have 
taken its rise on the following occasion : The orator 
Callistratus x^as to plead in the cause, which the city 
of Oropus ” had then depending; and the expec-* 
tation of the public was much raised both by the 
' powers of the speaker, which were at that time in 
the highest repute, and by the importance of the 
trial. Demosthenes, hearing the governors and 
tutors agree among themselves to attend the trial, 
with much importunity prevailed upon his master to 
^ take him to hear the pleadings. The master, having 
some acquaintance with the officers who opened the 
court, procured his young pupil a scat, where he 
could hear the orators without being seen. Callis¬ 
tratus had great success, and his abilities were ex¬ 
tremely admired. Demosthenes w'as fhed with a 
spu'it of emulation When he saw with what dis- 


** Oropus was a tf>A\n on the banks of the F-unpus, ou the n’oii- 
tiers of Attica. The Thebans, though they heui been relieved 
their di&trcss by Chabrias and the Athenians, forgot their former 
services, aud took Oropus from them. This subjected Chabrias to 
the suspicion of treachery aud Callistratus u.is retained to plead 
against him. See Demosthenes* Oration against Midias. At the 
Aime ofthe trial (Oi. tin. 0.) he was about sixteen. I'or the different 
inaitters of this disputed place, see Pausan. i. St.; Thucyd. i. 28.; 
Diod. Sic. 5tiv.. 17.; Xonoph. llellcn. vjs.; and Dem. srfpj xxix. 

*Froai the commentary usually, but improperly f, ascribed to 
Ulpian weleam that Demostheneis upon being asked, ‘ WhetherCal- 
listfltus or himself were the .better speaker ?’ lie replied,, * I to the 
reatwr, Callistratus to the hearer.’ This may perhaps be ascribed 
to his modesty; or it may probably have been sbid at some aaltly 
period when he had not attained the excellence which afterwards,* 
reached, and for which he is celebrated by the unanimous voice of' 
andquity: for. after all his labours in the choice of matter, in the 
decoiations of stile, and in the graces of delivgfy (recorded by Phis- 
tarch, 1by Cicero, and by tittintiliap, who particularly records Xi, 
the opinion of his fflustrioqs adversary), we cannot admit it!s'tru^ 
in his more advanced and Aipened age. See Parr’s Chamctm^sil 
Fox, II. 558. - ^ -- ' * 

iThis is quite reconclleablb^with the judgement upon tab 

festive mlrits of Phocion qnd Demosthenes, Y. ^ 

Oh^ro^’s wfg> prebxeii' 

Demosthenes.'’ ^ 



^ctjda the advocate opndueted W>W and co®? 
^mentsfd by the people, he was stmck ^ill 
vUh the power of that commanAog 
which could carry ad beSwe it. hro® this time 
therefore he hade adieu to the other studies and «- 
. erases in which boys are eiigag^, and ap(died htm- 
’seif with the utmost assiduity to declainuns, la h^es 
of being one day numbered among the gators. , 
lateus was the man, whom he attended ashu pie- • 
ceptor m eloquence, though Isocrates was then a 

. T_ «,nC! fVlQf fllP loSS ot ITIS jAtUCr 
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“SsjpX?.”.«wift „ 

anonymous Memoirs, that Demosthenes hkeiyise 

studW under Plato and received great 

from him in preparing to speak la public. CtesibuiSv 

« 

« This CouW not be the reason, if »hat is recorded m 
Iscus be true, that he was letained as tutor 
Dricejpt'e hundred minas. (L.) Is8eus,^cordmg to Dion. Ilalic,, 
waaaaeof Uie^best orators at Athens. Ten of hw orations aie stiU 

“Sm*a is confirmed by Cicero {Brut, xxsi.) Lecirtowe Hn«^ 
ne^ sttidiose, audivme diantt Demonthenes dicilu) : vw 

. rt grandUate veriorum. Didt . 

Kmc * tfre. Again, in his Orac iv. feed «»• 

•wKbiwi pdtst, cujus ei Efistdii iftdtigl hect, 

'■ Sto* Pla^ ondiior. It it possiblS that Cicero m b«h 

ilmtet to that letter of Demosthenes addressed to Hereejeo- 

&, j, £fii ho thusiperts of 

^^i^tpine of Plato, which is so dis^t from avan^ 
ilS'S^^tmd ^olence—a doctrine, whose object is this ‘ 

Justice! Jmwoi^geds! when ® 

Sgtel tiS^ine, h it possible that be^ouH ^vmte 
at fertal!i.®i*e elfish or ungoneroQ* »entiine»t f (D-) , , 

PrEe to bis Offices; ^ 

«e ai. ii) ‘ Dion. Halic, in that pan of bis J 

rm a points flttt wrae instan^ m 

'nMyna^ittoB fiivinff & utmost peej^tion t^^lusstde (Pja^ 
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(he adds) used to affirm,^hi^^^Demosthenes was^i-^ 
Vately supplied by Callias tlie Syracusan and some 
' others with tlie systems of rhetoric taught by Iso¬ 
crates and Alcidamas, and made his advantage of 
them 

When his ipinority was expired, he called his guar¬ 
dians to account at law, and wrote orations against 
them. As they found many methods of chicaue lind 
delay, he had great opportunity, according to Tho- 
cydides, of exercising his.talent for the bar**. * 
was not Avifhout much exertion and some risk, that 
he gained his cause ; and, at last, it xvas but a very- 
small part of his patrimony which he could recover. 
^By those means, however, he acquired a proper as¬ 
surance and some experience; and having tasted the 
honour and power that follow in the train of elo* 
quence, he attempted to speak in the public debates, 
and take a share in the administration. As it is 
related of Laomedon the Orchomenian, that by the 
advipe of his piiysicians, in some disorder of the 
spleen he applied himself to running, and continued 
it constantly a great length of way, till lie gained 
such excellent health and breath, that he contended 
for the crown at the public games and distinguished 
himself in the Long Course ; so it happened to De* 
mostbenes, that he first appeared at the bar for the 
recovery of hi$ own fortune, which had been nearly 
embezzled,; and having acquired in that cause a per^ 
siiasive and powerful matancr of speaking, he disput<« 


** Lucian, in his Encom., informs ua that Detnosthanet profited 
by th^ ttiltion of Caliistrutus, Alcidaii^, Isocrates, ls«us, EilWlides, 
Aristotle, Theophrastus, Xenocrates^ and Plato. ’" 

Be lost his fath^ at thd age Of seven, and he years in 

|,h‘e hands of guardians, ’He therefore began to plead 1 q hui eigh¬ 
teenth year, which as it was only in his onn private,afihirs, was mt ^ 
forbidden by the laws. (L.)" , 

M, Richard, following Barton (tlie editor of the Lives of Peoiid^ > 

^ ..1 A ^ dk *1 ( mW M I Si i!% MdkA>« AM lit* StWA A M bl&A "04^ 


^hucydideii; _ ^-* ’■"j -Wi ' 

ndbirs, to hasfB',twnscribed eight titnes> ’ ■ 

^r:#^eethe|-ifeoi\I^ocianJV.ili;^not («2.> ' v 

. '■ S 
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ed the crown, for so I may call it, i^th the other 
orators before the general assembly. 

In his first address to the peo^e, however, he was 
laughed at, and interrupted byineir clamours; for 
the violence of his manner threw him into a confu¬ 
sion of periods, and a distortion of argument. Be¬ 
sides, he had a weakness and stammering in his voice, 
and a want of breath, which caused such a distrac- 
tipn in his discourse, that it was difficult for the 
jujlicnce to understand* him. At last, upon his 
(]uittiii[^ the assembly Eunomus the Thriasian, a man 
at tliat time far .advanced in years, found him wan¬ 
dering in a dejected condition in the Pirasus, and 
undertook to set him right: “ You have a manner 
of speaking,*’ said he, “ very like that of Pericles; 
“ and yet you lose yourself, out of mere timidity 
and cowardice. You neither bear up against the 
tumults of a popular Uvssembly, nor prepare your 
“ body by exercise for the labour of the Rostrum, but 
** suffer your parts to wither away in indolence, and 
“ carelessness.” 

Another time (wc are told) when his speeches 
had been ill received, and he was returning home 
with his head covered and in the utmost distress, 
Satyrus the player, who was an acquaintance of his, 
followed and went in with him. Demosthenes la¬ 
mented to him, “ Tliat though ho. was the most 
“ laborious of all the orators, and had almost sacri- 
“ ficed his health to his a][)p}ication, he yet could 
gain no favour with the people; but drunken sea-" 
“ men and other unlettered persons were heard, and. 
** kepi^he llostrum, while he was entirely disre- 
gafdM * “ Your observation is just,” answered 

^ was tke privilege d*all dfsnocratic states. think, 

tibtet by i«emen be means Demades, Mrbose profession was U|at of H 
ib 17 .), (L.) and whose character, according to 
- that of extreine droiikcnness. Athen. ii. Of 

(’Tifi r^»i;,xviii,)‘l^or|ii\a.very hoj]jonr- 
Itflphwes m#ppoiiti<Hi lo the Hcfittiousnenf.^f' 
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5atyins; “ but I will sooii provide a remedy* if 
** you will repeat to me Some speech in Euri- 
^ pides or ^ophoeles.** When Demosthenes had 
finislied, Satyrus pronounced the same speech; and 
he did it with sucli propriety of action, and so 
much in character, that it appeared to the orator 
quite a different passage. He now understood so 
perfectly what grace and dignity action adds to the 
best oration, that he thought it a small matter to pre¬ 
meditate and compose, though with the utnifct cai%, 
if pronunciation and propriety of gesture were not 
likewise attended to. Upon this, he built himself a 
subterraneous study, which remained even to our 
" times Thither lie repaired every day, to form his 
action and exercise his voice, and there he would 
often stay for two or three months together; shaving 
one side of his head, that if he should accidentally 
long to go abroad, the shame of appearing in that 
condition might detain him within. 

When he did go out upon a visit or receiver on^ 
lie would take something that passed inixinveraatioh* 
some business or fact that was reported to him, fiir a 
subject upon which to exercise himself. As soon a 9 
he liad parted from his friends, he retired to Ml 
study, where he repeated the matter in order as it 
passed, together with the arguments for and against 
it. The substance of the speeches which ha hear4 
he committed to memory, and afterward redu^«^ 
them to regular sentences and periods *®5 meditatipf 


^ Barton, and ad:cr him M. Kicard, quote* a frodl 

Wheler, upon the subject apparently of this eelebratedatudy, calli^ 
* Demosthenes* Lanternout the place of which he diere speaks, 
is not subterraneous. It might possibly, have beeii erected Dy tht 
^ Athenians, to preserve the memory of the othlw; or it mightyha^' 
sueceeded to it’s renown, Hke Marius* oak, mentioned by de 


' Lesg. i. 1. So, it rmiy be trusted, the mulberiysftreee of 1 


and Milton, at Stratford and Christ's Coliege, CiMltrl 
never want their representativet. >, There is even ^ 

remaining some kindfod, memorial of the tre% whemsa 
\^^dtht>K'stuf»endou»'riieofyof gt:^vitati0« 

, *9 Cicero, we.6ftd intijs Jipistles^b Atddii*rli»owea>reei«e!y 
-4 ; . ' ‘wo .1 

1 ^ ^ V 91 yw ^ i ^ 
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a v(iri€ty of corrections and new forms of expressiodi 
both for what others had said to him, and for hi« 
Own replies. Hence it was concluded,’ that he was 
not a man of much genius, and that all his eloquence 
.was the effect of labour*^. A stro^ proof of this 
seemed to be, that he was seldom Iicard to speak 
any thing extemporary; and though the people 
often called upon lum by name, as he sat in the as- 
semb)). |o speak to the point debated, he would 
never it unless he c*auic prepared. For this, 
many of the orators ridiculed him ; and Pytheas in 
particular told him, “ That all his arguments smelled 
** of the lamp*.” Demosthenes retorted sharply 
upon him, Yes, indeed; but your lamp and mine, 
my friend, are not conscious of the same labours.” 
To otliers he did not pretend to deny his previous 
application, but told them, He neither wrote the 
whole of his orations, nor spoke without having 
first committed a part of them to writing.” Ho 
iacther aflSrmcd, “ That this proved him a good 
member of a democratic state, for the coming pre- 
pared to the Rostrum was a mark of respect for 
the, people; whereas to be regardless of what they 
might think of a man’s address, showed his incli- 
nation for oligarchy, and that he had rather gain 
« his point by force than by persuasion.” Another 
proof adduced of his want of confidence upon any 
jsudden occasion is, that when he hs^ppened to be 
^i^pwjl into disorder by the tumultuary behaviour 
'df the people, Demadcs often rose up to support 
hint in an addfess, whereas he never did the same for 
fc^niadt^ 


i^iesMne practice. The^ie argumente he calls Otna poUticee, and 
ua a ikt of them. (ix. i<.) 

i}9lbruup^m ^ (HermiDp. ap. Suid. voc. Dep9sth.)t 

Of ipvtIlMs aiul Demades, mentioned odow, see some accotpit iti^. 
" of iQp, \% 21 drc.* 

tbs^ such am^cMiton, to iroprhve such talents, 
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Wherefore then, it majr be asked, did iEseliines 
pronounce him an orator of the most admirable as* 
surance: How could he stand up alone and refute 
Python the Byzantian®^ whose eloquence poured 
against the Athenians like a torrent ? and when La- 
machus the Myrrbenman pronounced at the 
Olympic games an encomium which he had written 
upon Philip and Alexander, and in which he had 
asserted many reproachful things against the The¬ 
bans and Olynthians, how could Demosthenes rise 
up and prove by a ready induction of facts the many 
benefits, for which Greece was indebted to the The* 
bans and Chalcidians, and the many evils which the 
. flatterers of the Macedonians had brought upon 
their country ? This likewise wrought such a change 
in the mintls of the audience, that the sophist his 
antagonist, apprehending a tumult, stole out of tlie 
assembly. 

Upon the wliole, it appears that Demosthenes did 
not take Pericles entirely for his model. He only 
adopted his action and delivery, and his pruHent 
resolution not to make a practice of speaking from 
a sudden impulse, or upon every casual occasion; 
being persuaded, that to that conduct he owed his 
greatness. Yet, while he declined frequently trust- 

'I'his was one of the most glorious circumstances in Demost¬ 
henes’ life. Tlie fate of his country, in a great measure, depended 
upon his eloquence. When Klatea* was lost, and Philip threatened 
to nuuch against Athens, the Athenians applied for succours to the 
Boeotians. The league being established and the troops assembled 
at Chaeronca, Philip sent embassadors to the council of Bceotia, the 
chief of whom was Pytlion, one of the ablest orators of his time, 
(JBsch. irtpt xl.)‘ After he had inveighed.'with all the powert 

of eloquence against the Athenians and their cause, Demosthenes 
replied to him, and carried the point in their favour. With this vie* 
torv he w'as so elevated, tlrat he mentions it in his Oration («tf( £r(^, 
xli^) in almost the same bold terras, which Plutarch has hfre tued. 
See Lucian in Encom., and Philostr. Life of Apoll, Tyan. vH, 

If we suppose thi^ Lamachus to have been of Attica, the text 
should be altered from ‘ MyrrhensBan ’ to/MynThiniiilaa;^ for 
^ MyrrhiuUiS * Was a borough of Attica. But thereVai* tailed 
l^yrrhine^in .£plla, and: asother in Lemnos, and Lama? 

I^us W98 one of these. .' 

V ’ ' ‘6 
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ing tbt mtcfeess uf his powers to fortune, he did not* 
ftbsolately neglect the reputation, which may be acN> 
qutred by speaking upon an emergency. And if we 
bdieve Eratosthenes^*, Demeti'ius the Pluilcrean, 
and the comic poets, there was a loftier spirit and 
toifidence in his unpremeditated orations, than in 
those which he had committed to writing. By Era¬ 
tosthenes we are told, that in his extemporaneous 
harangues he often spoke as from a supernatural 
impulse j and Demetrius informs us, that in an ad¬ 
dress to people, he once, like a man inspired, 
uttered this oath in verse; 

By earth, by all ber fountains, streams, and floods. 

One of the comic writers calls him Rhopoperper- 
^thras } and another, ridiculing his frequent use of 
the antithesis, says, 

* Retakinff, as he took *—a phrase, to please, , 

^ The ear mtidious of Demosthenes. 

Unless indeed the author (Antiphanes) were play- 
ihg upon that passage in the Oration concerning the 
isle of Haloncsus, in *which Demosthenes advises tho 
Athenians “ not to take, but to retake it from 
Philip 

It was universally agreed, however, that Demades 
excelled all the orators, when he trusted to nature 


SI'S Of Cyrene, a pupil of Callimachus, and keeper of the Alex¬ 
andrian library under Ptolemy Euergetes. He wfis surnai^d 
Beta, fbr having said tliat * he had rather be second ip all the S(^ 
encel, than firsts,in any one of tliera.** ^ 

¥' f A haberdasher of small wares/ or something like it. (L.) 
Tlita usujij'c of combining many w0r^ together was familiar to,the 
old Ibn^etUans, who did not so much attend to the justice, as fa the 
. Itfdierousness of the compound.* ' 

^ ^ i. e. M^ut to receive it as a favour, but to p^cover it 'as a 
' J^onanip is.a small island in the Aegean 8e% over against 

KnKf, kxx., apd^^lian, W H. xii. 53.* 
Tni^re is an e^ession soiaethittg like,whatquoted* 
v about' the hegmaing of X;iba&it|^^#|^ct| the whole 
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alone, and that his sudden e^u^ns were superior to 
the laboured speeches of Demosthenes. Aristo of 
' Chios gives us the following account of Theophras¬ 
tus* opinion concerning these rival speakers: l^eing 
asked, “ What he thought of Demosthenes as an 
“ orator? ’* be said, “ I think him worthy of Athens 
“ And what of Deniades ?” “ I think him above it.*' 
The same philosopher relates of Polyeuctusthe 
tSpIicUiaii, who was one of the principal persons at 
that time in the Athenian administration, that he 
called “ Demosthenes the greatest orator, and Pho- 
“ cion the most powerful speaker ;’* because the lat¬ 
ter comprised a great deal of sense in a few words. 

- *'Jo the same purpose we are told that Demosthenes 
himself, w’henever Pliocion got up to oppose him, 
used to say to his friends, “ Here comes the prun- 
“ ing-hook of my periods *.** It is uncertain indeed, 
whether Dcmoslheiics referred to Phocion’s manner 
of speaking, or to liis life and cliaractcr. The latter 
might possibly be the case, because he knew that a 
word or a nod from a man of superior cliaracter is 
more regarded than the long discourses of others. 

‘ As for his personal defects, Demetrius the Pliale- 
reaii informs us of the remedies, which he applied to 
them; and he says, that he had it froju Demosthenes 
himself in his old age. The hesitation and stam¬ 
mering of his tongue, lie corrected by practising to 

of the composition to be spurious, and ascribes it to Hegesippus; 
but this raillery of the poet on Demosthenes seems to prove the 
iconlisary. 

Demosthenes is censured by Demetrius the Phalcrean for his eji;- 
cessive use of this tigare* Tiait the ^uotattem iroai Antiphanes 
is rightly rendered, appears from Atlien. vi. 1. quoted by Barton.*'' 
To a character of public speaking, composed of emphasis, idhi^ 
corv, and hyperbole, Demetrias Phalereus gives the deuoniiA;ltiQ& 

5fM)emaafw ' 

This opinion of Theophrastus, however, must refer only * to dltiim- , 
poraneous effusions, in whichDemades, from tlic natural vigoilr'ofl^ 
mind, andfroip habit, hadconfbssedly the superiorit). The oipriviiiled 
excellence of the speeches tortlten by Demofithenea if 

*7 This orator, thoui^ he defended llidias, in matters 

^osft cordialW-cOfCmeifated with Demosdieaes. ' / 1 /;. 
r. * Seetheti^ofPhocion, V. 8, ^ ^ 
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speak wilh pebbles in his mouth; and his voice 
strengthened by running or walking up hill, an4 
pronouncing some passage in an oration or a poem, 
during the difficulty of breath which that exercise 
created. He had moreover a looking-glass in his 
house, before which he used to declaim*, and adjust 
all his motions 

It is said, that a man came to him one day, and 
desired him to be his advocate against a person from 
whom he had suflfered by assault: “ Not you in- 
“ deed,” said Demosthenes, “ you have sufiered no 
** such thing’®.” “What!” said the man, raising 
his voice, “ have I not received those blows ?” 
“ Ay, now,” replied Demosthenes, “ you speak like 
“ a person that has been really injured.” So much, 
in his opinion, do the tone of voice and the action 
contribute to gain tlie speaker credit in w’hat he 
affirms. , 

His action was extremely agreeable to the com¬ 
monalty ; but people of ta^tc (among whom ^as 
Demetrius the Phalcrcan) lliought there was soine-r 
thing in it low, inelegant., and unmanly, llcrinip- 
pns acquaints us, tliat iEsion being asked his opi¬ 
nion of the ancient and modern orators, replied, 
“ Whoever has heard the orators of former times, 
“ must admire the decorum and dignity with which 
“ they spoke. Yet, when we read the orations of 
“ Demosthenes, we must allow that they have more 
art in the composition and greater fbice.” It is 
needless to mention, that, in his written orations 
there was sometliing extremely sarcastic and severe 5 
but^in his sudden repartees there was, also, somci* 
of huhiour^®. When Demades said, ‘*De- 

r i » U 

J • ' ^ 

Upon this subject see Lucian in Encom., Cic. dc Orat. i. 0L, 
0<t>hVxi. si and VaLMax. viii. 7.* 

in bis d^ikce of Q. Galiiiu, converts tbb to an argts- 
aaent; ilf. Ue^MLfnsij^ng^tm, m ageresf nllrnt* ixjEK.)* 

not alw cx^lten^jin patters of« 

flnunour.* ) Colyttusi meillkm^d beloW,<iri^«d^ oftbe Attif- 

liorou,^, ' ' 
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n^osthenes to me! a sow to Minerva V* onr orator 
answered, “ This Minerva was found the other day 
“ playing the whore in Colyttus.** When a rascal 
surnamed Chalcus®*, attempted to jest upon his late 
studies and long watchings, he said, 1 know my 
“ lamp offends thee. But you need not wonder, my 
“ countrymen, that we have so many robberies, wlicn 
we have thieves of brass and walls only of clay.*' 
Though more of his sayings might be produced, we 
shall pass them over, and 'proceed to \ iew the rest 
of his manners and character in his actions and his 
• political conduct. 

He himself informs us, that he entered upon pub- 
"Jic business in the time of the Pliocian war and 
the same may be collected from his i'hdi])pics. For 
some of the last of them were deliverccl alter that 
war was linished, and the earlier relate to it*s im¬ 
mediate transactigjus. It appears also that he was 
two and thirty years old, vlien he was picparing his 
Oration against Midias, and yet at that time he had 
attained no name or power in the administration. 
This, indeed, seems to have been the reason of his 
dropping the prosecution for a sum of money. For, 


no prayer, no rnovlnfcart 
£*er bent that fierce inexorable heart 33. 


He was, in truth, vindictive in his nature, and im¬ 
placable in his resentments* It was a difficult thing, 
oe found, and out of the reach of his interest, to pull 
down a man so well supported upon all sides as Midias 
by wealth and friends; and he therefore listened to 
the application in his behalf. Had he seen any 

, hopes or possibility of crusliing his enemy, I cannot 

.. r 

33 Tliat is, ‘ Brass.* 

3* pi. cvi. 4*., B. C. 353. Demosthenes was theft in his twepty- 
sinth year (L^ On the war hefe mentioned, #hich broke, put 01. 
cv. 4. (Pausan. ), and lasted nearly ten^e^, see a formw noto. 

passage Kw® referred to ia Demoftitenes, occun^his 
Si p. vii.* 

> 33 Pope., Honii 11. xa. 4€7. 
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think that three thousand drachmae could have dis« 
armed his anger. 

He had a glorious subject for his political ambitioii, 
to defend the cause of Greece against Philip; and 
he defended it like a champion worthy of such a 
charge, speedily gaining a high reputation both for 
his eloquence and bis courage. He was admired in 
Greece, and courted by the king of Persia. Nay, 
Philip himself had a much better opinion of him than 
of the other orators; and bis enemies acknowledged, 
that they had to contend with a great man. Por 
JEschines and Hyperides, in their very accusations,. 
give him this character. 

I wonder therefore how Theopompus could state 
that he was a man of no steadiness, seldom long 
pleased either with the same persons or objects; 
when on the contrary it appears, that he adhered to 
the pai’ty and the measures whic|| he first adopted, 
and was so far from forsaking them during his life, 
that he forfeited his life rather than forsake them. 
Demades, to excuse the inconsistency of his own 
public character, used to say; “ I may have^assert- 
“ ed things contrary to my former sentiments, but 
never any thing contrary to the true interest of 
“ the commonwealth."* Melanopus®’, who was of 
the opposite party to Callistratus, often suffered him¬ 
self to be bought off, and then by way of apology to, 
the people observed; “ It is true, the man is my 
enemy, but the public good should be our ruling 
“ motive,” And Nicodemus the Messenian, wfto 
/ first supported the interest of Cassander and sub¬ 
sequently that of Demetrius, alleged that “ he 
** guilty of no inconsistency, for it Wiis the best 
policy to side with the strongest."' But we ftav#^ 

'if 

V i.r 

‘ *. y , ' ^ 

3* This a of Chios, beside We Mneral tut» foe fo(id-» 
fault, was paftlcfdarly to Athens; whidh luay aecjoiuitlbr 

toward The orator, ao 

aids brothers ofuast^tdbasa tad canricd, 8jae wm 

%\\\^ &e.* 

^ See Xenoph, H^n. Vl,, and Ari^ki i. . ■> ^ 
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nothing of that kind to adduce against Demosthenes. 
He was no tirae-serverj either in his words or his ac¬ 
tions. The key of politics, which he first touched, 
he ever afterward invariably preserved. 

The greatest part of his Orations, according to 
Panaetius^ th« philosopher, are written upon this 
principle, that virtue is to be chosen simply for her 
own sake; that (for instance) * Concerning the 
(Crown,* that ‘ against Aristocrates,’ that ‘ for the 
Immunities,^ and the ‘ Philippics.* In all these, he 
exhorts his countrymen not to that which is most 
agreeable, or easy, or advantageous ; but to regard 
honour and propriety as the first objects, and to deem 
the safety of the state a matter of secondary consi¬ 
deration. So that if, beside the noble ambition which 
animated his measures and the lofty turn of his ad¬ 
dresses to the people, he had been blessed with mili¬ 
tary courage, and had kept his hands pure from 
bribes, he would not have been numbered with such 
orators as Myrocles®', Polyeuctus, and Hyperides ; 
but would have deserved to be placed in a higher 
sphere .with Cimon, Thucydides, and Pericles, 
Among those who took the reins of government 
after him, Phocion, though not of the party in most 
esteem (I mean that, which seemed to favour the 
Macedonians) on account of his probity and valour, 
did not appear at all inferior to Kphialtcs, Aristides, 
and Cimon. But Demosthenes had neither the 
courage, that could be trusted in the field, nor was 


3^ Panretius was an eminent Stoic philosopher of Rhodes, tlic 
* frieiid of Lselius and Scipio ; and this passage most probably occurs 
in his Treatise on Duties, upon which Cicero founded l»is book, 
.^'De and which had for it’s basis, SpUnn honestum propter se 

espetendum esse.* 

^ 37 Of this usurious orator see an aocouut in Demosth. 
Ixxxii., and Arist. Rhct. iii. 10. 

Tlilucydides, mentioned below, miast not be confounded with 
fhe bifi^tan of that name. See the bile of Pericles, II. Hk't 

Ikrther 'j^articukrs of Cimon and Ephialtes, the^ latter of 
wboin an krtimate friend of thtt'gre*6t statesman, and hi# 
rigid boi^ty i^celebiatpd by 4^1iau 3^, 9.* 
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lie (ds Demetrius expresses himself) sufficiently for¬ 
tified against the impressions of money. Though he 
|3ore up under the assaults of corruption from Philip 
and the Macedonians, he was overpowered by the 
gold of Susa and Ecbatana. So that he was much 
better qualified to recommend, than to imitate, the 
virtues of our ancestors. It must be acknowledged 
however, that he excelled all the orators of his time, 
except Phocion, in his life and conversation. And 
we find in his Orations; that he told the people the 
boldest truths, that he strenuously opposed their in¬ 
clinations, and constantly reclined their mistakes. 
Thcopompus also informs ns that, when the Athe¬ 
nians wished to appoint him manager of a certain 
impeachment, and insisted upon it in a tumultuary 
manner, he rose up, and said, “ My fiionds, I w’ill be 
“ your counsellor, even if you don’t wish it; but a 
“ false accuser 1 will not be, even if you do.” His 
behaviour, in the case of Antipho, was of the aristo¬ 
cratic cast Iliis man the people had acquitted in 
the general assembly, and yet Demosthenes carried 
him before the Areopagus; wlierc, without paying 
a!iy regard to the people’s resentment, he proved 
that he had promised Philip to burn the arsenal: 
upon which he was condemned by the council, and 
put to death. He likewise accused the priestess 
Theoris of several misdemeanors, and among the rest, 
of hav ing taught the slaves many arts of imposition. 
Such crimes, he insisted, w’ere capital; and she 
delivered over to the executioner. ^ 

^ ^ pemosthenes is said to have written the Oratipn 
: for Apollodorus, by which he, carried his cank 
j^iunst the general Timotheus, in an action for debt 
,, 0 the public Ireaspry, as also those others a^inst! 

- I^dtinlo and Steplianus; which formed a just e^- 
T eeption against his character. Jbr he compc^i^ 
likewise the Oration^, wWch Plwrmio had proffottifciei 
^pollodbrdi. the^fore ,)ivas like 


j,.' . 

hilpont. nifi 
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Inishing enemies with weapons out of the same 
shop to fight one another. He wrote also some 
public Orations for others, before he himself had any 
concern in the administration, viz. those against 
Androtion, Timocrates, and Aristocrates*. For it 
appears, that Jie was only seven or eight-and-twenty 
years oW®, when he published those Orations. 
That ‘ against Aristogiton,’ and that ‘ for the Immu¬ 
nities,* he delivered himselfi at the request (as he 
informs us) of Ctesippus^‘ the sou of Chabrias; 
though others tell us, it was because he paid his ad¬ 
dresses to the young man's .mother. He did not, 
however, marry her j for his wife, according to He- 
^ metrius the Magnesian, in his Account of persons of 
the same name was a woman of Samos. It is un¬ 
certain, whether that against iEschines, ‘ for having 
betrayed bis trust as Embassador was ever spoken j 
though Idomeneus affirms, that Aeschines was ac- 


39 This seems a dextrous allusion to his father** sword-cutlery. 

Charge against him, which it implies, is somewhat differently 
stated by /Eschines (srija f’ r. lii., and Kr«r. Ivii.), but not less 
to his dishonour.* 

* The two first for Diodorus, and the last for Euthycles. For the 
subjects see Tayloi, I. 

^ Aul. Gel. XV. 28., where it is observed that Demosthenes and 
Cicero distinguished themselves by their eloqueuic at nearly an 
e<|ual age; the former by his orations against Androtion and 
Timbcnites, tlic later by his defence of P. C^uinctius and Sext. 
Koscius * 


■»* With respect to this stupid and dissolute young man see the 
Life of Phocion, V. 9., and Athen. iv. IS. The passage, here 
referred to, occurs in the Oration As,;\* 

4* This writer, by Dion. Halic. called Polyhistor or ‘ the Enlighfe 
wed,* was contemporary with Cicero; and, beside the work here 
mentioned, had addressed to Atticus a Treatise on Concord. See 
Ep, ad Att. ix. II., and Voss, de Grsec. i. 28.* 

43 bn this Oration, Dembstiicncs accused ^Eschines of nofBf 
capit&l crimes committed in the embassy, upon which he had b(»lk' 
jKnt to obligo Philip to swear to the articles of peace. It is 

with Jischiues* reply. (L.) Tliat it was actually spei^' 
t only from the testiniyny ipf Idomeneus, but also ' 

(Bil?liotL61.), Ulpian (sel^T^h IL,3p9.), andu^|a|^ii^ 
(xiK) to the Athenian p^ble; in which^e^infiji^lle 
ftyf yU ftpoo nF.his administration froinr'his having 


was his aceijiaer.* 
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quitted only by thirty votes. This seems tlot to 
true, at least so far as may be conjectured from both 
their orations ‘ concerning the Crown :* for neither “ 
of them expressly mentions it as a cause, that ever 
came to trial. But this is a point, which we shall 
leave for others to decide. 4 

Demosthenes, throughout the whole course of his 
political conduct, left none of the actions of the king 
of Macedon iindisparaged. Even in time of peace, 
he seked every opportunity of raising suspicions 
against him among the Athenians, and of exciting 
their resentment. HencO, Philip looked upon him 
as a person of the utmost importance in Athens; and 
when he went with nine other deputies “ to the 
court of that prince, after he had given them all au¬ 
dience, he answered the speech of Demosthenes with 
greater care than the rest. As to other marks of 
honour and respect, of these Demosthenes received 
not an equal share; they were bestowed principally 
upon A5schincs and Philocrates. These envoys, 
therefore, were loud on all occasions in Philip’s 
praise j and insisted, in particular, upon his eloquence, 
bis beauty, and even his being able to drink an im¬ 
mense quantity of litpior. Demosthenes, who could 
not bear to hear him commended, turned these things 
off as trifles; “ The first,” he said, “ was the pro^ 
“ perty of a sophist, the second of a woman, and the 
** third of a sponge ; and not one of them could do 

any credit to a king.” 

It subsequently appeared, that nothing w'as to b® 
Expected but war j for on one hand Philip knev^ nqt 
how'to sit down in tranquillity, and on theoth^r 
Il^mosthenes was always inflaming the AthenS^s. 
if this cas^, his first step was to induce them to/de- 




V ,’4* Clisipbott, Afistodemus, Patroclcs, Cimon, 
cyjBus, Phryno, Philocrate% aiMf ^schioes. " These wi^e seM 0k;' 
Phtiip’s peao^ and |eo,i^odhr« 
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(ipatch ail armament to Euboea, 'which had been 
brought by it’s petty tyrants under Philip’s yoke. 
Accordingly he drew up an edict, in pursuance of 
which they passed over to that peninsula, and ex¬ 
pelled the MacedoniansHis second operation 
was the procuring of succours for the Byzantines 
and Perinthians, with whom Philip was then at war. 
He persuaded the people to drop their resentment, 
to forget the faults which both those nations had 
committed in the Confederate War, and to send a 
body of troops to their assistance. They did so, and 
saved them troin ruin. After this he went embassa¬ 
dor to the states of Greece; and, by his animating 
^ addresses, persuaded nearly the whole of them to 
combine in the league against Philip. Beside the 
troops of the several cities, they took into pay an 
army of mercenaries, to the number of fifteen thou¬ 
sand foot and two thousand horse, and readily con¬ 
tributed to the charge. Theophrastus informs us, 
th||| when the allies desired the quota of each might 
be settled, Crobylus the orator replied, “War cannot 
be kept at a set diet 

The eyes of all Greece were now upon these move¬ 
ments, and every body was anxious about the event. 
The cities of Euboea, the Achaeans, the Corinthians, 
the Megarensians, the Leucadians, the Corcyrseans, 

B. C. 341. See die Life of Phocion, who commanded opem 
that occasion, V. 15., sstXid ^sch. ib. Uii. The credit of this edict 
Demosthenes claims for himself, rtft Snip. xxiv. 

Pet-inthus, mentioned below, was a strong city on the Propontis, 
which Philip obstinately besieg^, and the inhabitantf as obsunatdiy 
di^ended. It was, at last, relieved by the, Persians; and the Byzan* 
tines, who by sending it succours had drawn ^on themi^lres that 
,, pence’s resentment, owed their deliverance to Pbocion* Diod. Bic. 

"i X'H. 74., dm., and Bern. ib. 2k, 27 * 

. ^ This is before recorded, in the Life of Cleomenes, V, 183,*,• 
havitig been said W Archidamus, at the beginning of the 
' jMoein^ign war, &c. The monthly allowance of slaves, hete 
, #is called Demmsum* See Ter. Phomi. i. 1., and Plant. 
ih By Harpopratioa Suidag Orebylus Is named Hegesj^ppn^ 
jthdfer biiMpontical co-^ration' with, Pemosthenea was so itnacn 
bated by I^itip, that he bamshed the poet Xenoclidet for lutrifig 
rec^ved biet ail; his table. Den®-*■*?*. **^*>^ ' ‘ , < ' 
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liad each severaly rnp:ai£red for thcmscTves^ainst till 
Mace(U)nians. \\‘t t]it* gseatest wdik still remained 
for OcTTiosfto accomj^lish, which was to brin^ 
over the Thtlans to fhc I»'aguc. Their country 
bordered u|.( n Uoea: tin s had a lnrt?e army on foot, 
and they v\toc 'c t tCwiied the best soldiers at that time 
in Greece, iho the> had incurred recent obligations 
to Philip in the Phocian War, ami therefore it was- 
not easy to draw tiiem from his party; especially 
when they considered thg frequent quarrels and acts 
of hostility, in w hich by their vicinity to Athens they 
had been engaged. 

In the mean time Philip, elevated with hi.s success 
at Alnphis^a^S surprised Elatea, and possessed him¬ 
self of Phocis. The Athenians were sti uck witli 
astonishment, and not one of them durst mount the 
Rostrum : no one knew wdiat advice to give, and a 
melancholy silence reigned throughout the city. In 
this distress, Demosthenes alone stood forth, and 
proposed that application should be made to^i.|hc 
Thebans. He likewise animated the people in his 
usual manner, and inspired them with fresh hopes; 
in consequence of which he was sent embassador to 
Thebes^ some others being joined in commission with 
him. Philip likewise on his part, as Marsyas informs 
us, despatched Ainyntus and Clearchus, two Mace¬ 
donians, Daochus the Thessalian, and Thrasida:‘Ui 
the Elean, to answer the Athenian deputies. The 
.Thebans were not ignorant which way their true in¬ 
terest pointed, but each of them had the evils of war 
before his eyes 5 for their Phocian wounds were stiR 
^eah npon them. The powers of the orator however^ 


^ The fiOi^ Ozol® had violated the Delphic territory, iwid 
IMiwsi&ated the envoys sent by the Amphictydtiic coiinbii to thake 
‘ a sur^i^'and report n^n the subject. upO^n this, Philip' ^ was 
^oipted genersfissimo against them, and soon settled jhc i!aatter«f 
'Dein. rif; Sti|^. xlvii., Elatea was a city of Phocis, on the coa* 

of Boeotia. IPs sei 2 i|f«js gublimelydescribed by Dem. lb. liik 
Hat^yas, mentioned below, wal'a nativ|i df Pella, an^ bnjtifey m 
Antigoni^s, who was one ofAlexa^ditr’ssncceHsdrs.. He wrote tea 
tfoks 4Wie of Macedon.^ 
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£ls we alb told by Theopompus, rekindled their 
coinage and ambition so eifectuaily, that all other 
objects were disregarded* They lost sight of fear, 
of caution, of every prior attachment, and through 
the force of his eloquence fell with enthusiastic 
transports into the path of honour. 

8o powerful indeed were his efforts, that Philip 
immediately sent embassadors to Athens to apply 
for peace; Greece recovered her spirits, while she 
stood waiting for the event*; and not only the Athe¬ 
nian generals, but the governors of Bccotia, were 
ready to execute the commands of Demosthenes. 
All the assemblies, as well those of Thebes as those 
-of Athens, were under his direction : he was equally 
beloved, equally powerful in both places; and, as 
Theopompus proves, it was no more than his merit 
deserved. But the superior power of fortune, which 
seems to have been working a revolution, and draw¬ 
ing the liberties of Greece at that time to then* pe¬ 
riods opposed and baffled all his measures. The 
deity discovered many tokens of the approaching 
event. Among the rest, the priestess of Apollo de¬ 
livered dreadful oi acles, and an old prophecy from 
the Sibylline books was then in every body^s mouth j 

Far from Thertnodon’s banks, when stain’d with blood 
Bceotia trembles o’er the crimson flood, 

On cagIe*pinious Jet me pierce the sky, 

And see the vanquish’d weep, the victor die! 

This Thermodon'*®, they say, is a small river in 
our country near Chaeronea, which falls into the 
Cephisiis. At present we know no river of thali 
name, but we conjecture that the Haemon which 
runs by the temple of Hercules^ where the Greeks 
encamped, might then be so called; and the battle 
having filled it with blood and dead bodies, it might 
on that account receive it's present appellation. 
Duris indeed affirms^ that Th|ermodon was not a river j 

48Tt is placed by Pausanias (x. 19.) near vlka dty Gliaas ia 
Bffiotia.* , ‘ 

rjn 

VOL. V, ^ I 
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but that some of the soldiers, as they were pitching 
their tents and opening the trenches, found a smau 
statue with an inscription signifying, that the person 
represented was Thermodon holding a wounded 
Amazon in his arms. There was another oracle, he 
adds, at that time much noticed; 

Fell bird of prey, 

Wait thou the plenteous harvest, whidi the sword 
> Wiltiigive thee on Thermodon. 

But it is difficult toipronounce, what truth there is in 
these accounts. 

As to Demosthenes, he is said to have had such 
confidence in the Grecian arms, and to have been so 
much elated with the courage and spirit of so many 
bmve men calling for the enemy, that he would not 
suffer them to regard any oracles or prophecies. He 
told them, that he suspected the prophetess herself 
of ‘ Philippising^V He reminded the Thebans of 
Epaminonoas, and the Athenians of Pericles; Tiow 
they considered such things as mere pretexts of 
cowardice, and pursued the plan which their reason 
had dictated. Thus far, Demosthenes acquitted 
himself like a man of spirit and honour. But in the 
battle, he performed nothing worthy of the glorious 
things, which he had uttered. He quitted his post % 
threw away his arms, and fied in the most infamous 
manner; not ashamed (as Pytheas observes) to bely 
the inscription, which he had engraven upon hi^ 
sliield in golden character^, “ to good fortune.” , 
Immediately after the victory, Philip in the pride 

qf his heart committed a thousand excesses lie 

* 

49 JEsch. i» Ctesiph. xlH** ^ \ 

so This, if yre trust his great political dval (iBsch. »•(* 

3dvi.) was hot bis fifst piece of cowardice. TMre is a ridiciileim 
$j^Ty told by die atitbor of the bives of the Tea Orati^fs^dial in his 
ffigbt a thorn caught h<dd of his cli^e i.,apo]i'Whico he screamed 
neat, * Take me alive.* See idso A«6eli. xv!i.^l'. The baule of' 
^aeronea Whs fought C. 3S8, and Philip was ftssassmatfd two 
years' aAerward;*'' 

; it ^pjpon diis subject Justin, is* an^L£li«a< V. |E* m.,15. diffisr 
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4ra)nk to intoxication, and danced over the dead, 
making a kind of song ^ of the first part of the decree 
which Demosthenes had procured, and beating time 
to it*®; “ Demosthenes the Paeanian, the son of 
Demosthenesl, has decreed.” But when he came 
to be sober *again, and considered the dangers by 
which he had lately been surrounded, he trembled 
to think of the prodigious force and power of that 
orator, who had obliged him to risk both empire and 
life on the cast of a few hdurs of one singl?day 

The fame of Demosthenes ha(|^eached the Persian 
court; and the king wrote letters to his lieutenants, 
commanding them to supply him with money, and 
■ to pay more court to him than to any other man in 
Greece; because he best knew how to make a 
diversion in his favour, by exciting fresh troubles, 
and finding employment for the ^&cedonian arms 
nearer home. This Alexander subsequently disco* 
vered from Demosthenes* letters, which he found at 
Sardis, and the papers of the Persian governors ex¬ 
pressing the sums which had been advanced. 

When the Greeks had lost this signal battle, those 
of the contrary faction attacked Demosthenes, and 
brought a variety of public accusations against him. 

from Plutarch, and affirm that he behaved with great moderation; 
while Diod. Sic. xvi. 86, 87., and Sext. Empir. adv. Math, i, 13., 
agree with him. All however, not excepting Demosthenes himself, 
concur lu representing him as finally very kind in his treatment of 
the Athenians.* 

Deprived of it*s first syllable, it assumes a regular trochaic 
fofm, the metre of joy and triumph; 

Softly sweet, in Lydian measures, 

Soon he sooth*d his soul to pleasures, &c. &c. 

53 The si^joined couplet will give a very imperfect idea of this 
childish levity: 

‘ So Demosthenes decrees. 

Son of old Demosthenes 1* 

^ . 

54 See Lucian in Encom/ Demades likewise contributed to 
bring, him, to the i%ht use of his reason, when he told him with sucl^ 
dlstu]|uii^ed magnanimity, * That fortune had placed him in the 
character of Agamemnon, but he chojne to fday the part of 
Thersites.* s' 

. . - T $ 
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Tb6 people however not only acquitted him, bui 
treated him with the same respect as before, and 
called him again to the helm as a person whom they 
knew to be a well-wisher to his country,: and, when 
the bones of those who fell at Chaeronea were brought 
home to be interred, they selected him Ito pronounce 
the funeral oration They were therefore so far 
from bearing their misfortune in a mean and dastard¬ 
ly as Theopompus exaggcratingly stales, 

that by the great honour which they paid to the ad¬ 
viser, they showeJfcthey did not repent of having 
followed his advice. 

Demosthenes accordingly made the oration. Yet, 
after this, he did not prefix his own name to his 
edicts, because he considered fortune as inauspicious 
to him ; but sometimes that of one friend, some¬ 
times that of another, till upon Philip’s death he re¬ 
covered his spirits. For that prince did not long 
survive his victory at Chasronea; and his fate seem- 
ed to have been presignified in the last of the verses 
above quoted: 

A>Mi see the vanquishM weep, the victoi die! 

Demosthenes haid secret intelligence of his death, 
ami in order to prepossess the people with hopes of 
good success to come, he entered the assembly with 
a gay countenance, pretending that he had seen a 
vision which announced something great for Athens* 
Soon afterward, messengers aimed with an account 
of Philip’s death. The Athenians immediately ofibr- 
ed sacrifices of acknowledgement to the gods ftir sO 
happy an event, and voted a crown to P^usanias [his 
assassin!. Demosthenes on this occasion made lus 


ss See Deta. *fp» Ixxxviii., and ^chr. mi Ctesipb. xlviiu' 
The Oration jftpw extant under this cjiaracter is regaled'fls-jsuppo- 
gititious by Doll. Halic. sr*fi rax xxii.* . ' , 

f And ia urged against mm Both by Binai'chus, ami by 
iEsch. ib, xlix.. The measiaJre however here ascribed to Demos¬ 
thenes is by JEsdnaes referred not to his modesty, bat to a regula,-^ 
ihadc by the Athenians th^mielves*? ' y. ^ 
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appearance in magnificent attire, and with a garland 
upon his head, though it was only the seventh day 
after his daughter’s death, as we are told by 
iEschines who on that account reproaches him as 
an unnatural father. But he must himself have been 
of an ignobje and effemitiate disposition, if lie con¬ 
sidered tears and lamentations as marks of a kind and 
affectionate parent, and condemned the man who 
bore such a loss with moderation. At the same 
time, I do not pretend to say that the Athenians 
acted honourably in crowning themselves with flow¬ 
ers, or in sacrificing upon the diath of a prince, who 
had behaved to them with so much gentleness and 
-. humanity in their misfortunes. For it was a mean¬ 
ness below contempt, to honour him in his life, and 
to admit him a citizen ; and yet, after he was fallen 
by the hands of another, not to resti'ain their joy 
within any bounds, but to insult the dead and sing 
triumphal songs, as if they had themselves performed 
some extraordinary feat of valour. 

I commend Demosthenes indeed for having left 
the tears and other instances of mourning, which his 
domestic misfortunes might claim, to the women; 
and engaged in such actions, as he deemed con¬ 
ducive to the welfare of his country. For I think a 
man of that firmness and other abilities, which a 
statebiuan ouglit to possess, should always keep the 
common concern in view, and look upon his private 
accidents or business as considerations greatly infe¬ 
rior to those of tJie public. In consequence of which, 
he will be far more .careful to maintain his dignity, 
than actors who personate kings and tyrants; and 
yet these, wa see, neither laugh nor weep according 
* to the dictates of their own passions, but as they are 
directed by the subject of the drama, It is univer¬ 
sally acknowledged, that we are not to, abandon the 
\ 

’>1 j[h<* in a most beautiful passage. See also U and Ixxvui. 
Plutarch refers to the same story in bis Coruolatory Treatise f(^ 
Apoliouius} pdEiccro likewise in bis Tusc* Ui. 126.* 
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unhappy to their sorrows, but to endeavour to con- 
9ple them by rational discourse, or by diverting thehf 
attention to more agreeable objects; in the same 
ipanner as we desire those, who have weak eyes, to 
turn them from bright and dazzling colours to green, 
or others of a softer kind. And what better conso¬ 
lation can there be under domestic afflictions, than to 
attemper and alleviate them with the public suc¬ 
cess so that in such a mixture the bad may be 
corrected by the good ? These reflexions we thought 
proper to make, because we have observed that this 
discourse of ^schines has weakened the minds of 
many persons, and encouraged them to indulge in 
all the effeminacy of sorrow. 

Demosthenes now a second thne solicited the states 
of Greece, and they entered once more into the 
league. The Thebans, having been furnished by him 
witn arms, attacked* the garrison in their citadel, and 
killed great numbers; and the Athenians prepared to 
join them in the war. Demosthenes mounted the 
Rostrum almost every day; and he wrote to the king 
of Persia's lieutenants in Asia, to urge them to com¬ 
mence hostilities from that quarter against Alexan¬ 
der, whom he called a ‘ boy,* a ‘ second Margites®®. 

Blit when Alexander had settled the affairs of his 
own country, and marched into Boeotia with all his 
fljrces, the pride of the Athenians was humbled, and 
the ^irit of Demosthenes died away. They deserted 
tbj^ Thebans, and that unhappy people had to sup*, 
^rt the whole fury of the war by themselves; in con* 
sequence of which, they lost their city The Athe- 

S9 This was a consolation, ofwhich Gicero felt the iipon 
death of iiis daughter. See Ep. Fam. iv. 6.* 

Homer wrote a satire against this Margites, who afipears to hai^e' 
been a veiy (?Wtemj#ible imaracter, (L.)Xut only a few fragpients 
of it remain. For nil scurrility, Demosthenes is severely repic^ved 
by Ssch, ib. 1. ‘See also the Life of Fhocibn, V. fO., and the Lifh 
. pf Alexander, IVl 255.* ^ ’ 

^ ** E- C, 31)5./; The news of this eyent so stru^ the Athl^iaps,- 

that they even l^wtted the GreWt hlyftefies, which thej^ wefi theft 
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nians were m deep trouble and confusion; and they 
could devise no better measure, than the despatch* 
ing of Demosthenes and some others as embassadors 
to Alexander. But Demosthenes, dreading the an¬ 
ger of that monarch, turned back at Mount Cith©- 
ron, and relinquished his commission Alexander 

immediately* sent deputies to Athens, to demand 
(according to Idomeneus and Duris) that they would 
deliver up ten of their orators. But the greatest 
part, and those the most reputable of the historians 
affirm, that he demanded only the eight following: 
Demosthenes, Polyeuctus, Ephialtes, Lycurgus, My- 
rocles. Demon, Callisthenes, and Charidemus®^ Upon 
^ this occasion, Demosthenes related to the people the 
fable of the sheep, who were required to give up their 
dogs to the wolv es, before they would grant them 
peace: by which hs insinuated, that he and the 
other orators were the guards of the people, as the 
dogs were of the flock; and that Alexander of Mace- 
dop was the great wolf®*. And again: “ As we see 
" merchants carrying about a small sample in a dish, 
“ by which they sell large quantities of wheat; so 
“ you in us, though unconsciously, deliver up the 
whole body of citizens.” These particulars we 
have from Aristobiilus of Cassandria. 


** According to Diod. Sic. xvii.,and Justin, xi. 3, 4., there were 
two embassies sent to Alexander; the first, of which Demosthenes 
was a member, prior to the fall of Thebes,’*^ 

Of these, next to Demosthenes, Lycurp;us was the mast cmi- 
pent; not only for his eloquence, but for his purity of character. 
Dennon was Demosthenes* sister’s son. Charidemus fied to Darius, 
and was by him for Ins republican plainness of speech put to death. 
(Q. Curt, lii* 5») Ephialtes went envoy to the Persian court, and fell 
bravely fighting in a sally made against the Macedonians from Hali¬ 
carnassus.* 

*■ 64 Moir«Avx 8 t, called by otlier writers UMrtifKt and They are 
a peculiar kind df wolves, which prey separate^, and (as Arist. Hist. 
Anhn. viii. 5 . informs us) upon mm. See Lucian in Ep. Saturn, 
wad in IJimone, Boch. Hierozoic.iii. 10., &e. , 

Ar^bulps, mentioned below, accompanied Alexander into the 
East, qnd wrote a History of his Expedition, to wldch Arriap owns 
his o^lgatibns. His hero, however, appears to.l^ve been less satis- 
' Bed with his narrative; as he Is said, upon rea^pg the account of his 
f Dgagemea^ with Fonffi, to have thrown the volume into the river,* 
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The Athenians deliberated upon the point in full 
assembly; and Demades observing them in much 
perjdexity, offered to go alone to the king of Mace- 
don, and intercede for the orators, on condition that 
each of them should give him five talents; whether 
it was, that he depended upon the friendship of that 
prince, or hoped to find him like a lion satiated with 
blood. He succeeded, however, in his application 
for the orators, and reconciled him to the city. 

When Alexander returned to Macedon, the repu¬ 
tation of Demades and the other orators of his party 
greatly increased, and that of Demosthenes gradually 
declined. It is true, he raised his head a little, when 
Agis II. king of Sparta took the field, but it soon 
drooped again ; for the Athenians refused to join 
that prince, he himself fell in battle, and the Lace¬ 
demonians were entirely put to the rout®^ 

About this time"*, the affair ‘ concerning the 
Crown* came again under discussion. The informa¬ 
tion was first laid in tlic archonship of Chmrondag a 
little before the battle of Climronea * ; and the cause; 
was not determined till ten years afterward®^ in that 
of Aristophon. It was the most celebrated cause 
that ever was pleaded, on account as well of the hign 

This happenotl B C. 3.S0, in an action with Antipater, while 
, Alexander was in Asia. See Diod. Sic. xvii, Q. Curt. vi. I,'*' 

Peniosthenos rebuilt the w'alls of Athens at his own expense ; 
for winch tho people, on the motion of C'tcsiphon, dclirced him a 
Crown of gold, Tliis excited Jischincs’ jealousy, and induced him ’ 
, to bring the celebrated impeachment (nominullj against Ctesiphon, 
hut virtually against Dempsthencs) which drew Ibrtli from the latter 
the inimita]^ Oration in reply. 

* Upon tms subject, see a very elaborate discussion in Taylor’s 
D^einosth. if. <600., &c. froip which, chiefly upon tlie authority of Cor- ^ 
him (Fa«t. Att.), it appeal that Cbaerdnmis must have-giveli name to 
three successive years (Ol. cx. 1, 2, 3.); to the first two, as onc^of 
the nine ArchpUs representing, perhaps casually, the real Eponynd 
Thcoplwastus uud lysiniachides, and to the last as Eporymus hun- 
self. Srnue, however, have supposed, on the evidence of‘jSschinps, 
that for a * littleh^efore ’ we should read ‘ a ifittie after,* 

Plutarch be mistaken here. The interval axmeatpf not to 
have^tbeen than eight years/ unless vraufidopt the- 

mtheprclriihile to his Version of these two^lebmted Qmtiohs;’'' 
lJepdt.Gen.Or^r«ii, and Taylor’s naodest raining/11,53^.,,Ac, 
$^t' these gfe calculations of lit.t|[e moment. 
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reputation of the orators, as the generous behaviour 
of the judges. For though Demosthenes' prosecu¬ 
tors were then in high power, as being entirely in 
the Macedonian interest, the judges would not give 
their voices against him ; but on the contrary, ac¬ 
quitted him so honourably, that JSschines had not 
a fifth part of the suffrages'''*. iEschines immedi¬ 
ately quitted Athens, and spent the rest of his days 
in teaching rhetoric at Rhodes and in Ionia.. 

It was not long after this, that Harpahis came from 
Asia to Atlicns'''. He had fled from the service of 
Alexander, both because lip was conscious of having 
falsified his trust in order to minister to his pleasures, 

- and because he dreaded his master, who was now be¬ 
come terrible even to his best friends. As he ap¬ 
plied to the people ol‘Atlicns for shelter, and desired 
protection lor his ships and treasures, most of the 
orators had an eye upon his wealth, and supported 
his application with all their interest. Demosthenes 
at-first advised them to send him immediately away, 
and to be particularly careful not again to involve 
the city in war without any just or necessary cause. 

Yet a few days altcrward, when they were taking 
^an account of the treasure, as llarpalus perceived 
that Demosthenes was much jdeased with one of the 
king's cups, and stood a<lmiring the workmanship and 
fashion, be desired lum to take it in his hand, and 
feel th(? weight of tiic gold. Demosthenes being 

This wasjnstly dceinctl, in all cases, n most ignominious circura- 
jBtance; and imposed upon the accuser a fine ol’a thousand drachmas. 
(L.) It was at Rliodes, us we arc told by Pliii. Ep. ii. 3., that 
jlisehmes tecited the two Orations here spoken ofi and when thatof 
Demosthenes in particular drew forth the tumultuous acclamations 
of his audience, cried, ‘ Put what, if ybu had heard the wild beast 
t^imself beJlow^ing out these tremendous expressions!’** 

B. C. y/T. llarpalus had the charge of Alexander’s treasure 
in Babylon; where, flatterii^ himself that be would never return 
jiom his Indian expedition, he had indulged himself in every species 
of guilt and excess. At last, when he found that Alexander was 
really coming hack, and that he took a severe account of such peo¬ 
ple as himself, h^ed with iitre thotisand talents and six thousand 
' tnetf into Atticai^e Athen. xiii., Dtod. Sic. xvii. 108., and the Life 
of Fhocion, V. ■, 
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Aurpi'ised at it’s heaviness, and asking Harpalus hovr 
much it might bring j “ It will bring you,” said he 
smiling, “ twenty talents.” And as soon as it was 
night, he sent him the cup with that sum. For 
l^rpalus knew well enough how to distinguish a 
. man’s passion for gold by his pleasure af^lhe sight, and 
the keen looks which he cast upon it. Demosthenes 
could not resist the temptation; it made all the im¬ 
pression upon him, that was expected: he received 
the money, like a garrison, into his house, and went 
over to Harpalus’ interest. Next day, he came into 
the assembly with a qu^tity of wool and bandages 
about his neck; and, ^en the people called upon 
him to get up and speak, he made signs that he had 
lost his voice. Upon which some facetious bystand¬ 
ers said, “ It was no common hoarseness, that he had 
‘‘ got in the night j but a hoarseness brought on 
by swallowing gold and silver Afterward, 
when all the people were apprised of his having 
taken the bribe, and he wished to speak in his own 
defence, they would not suffer him, but raised a loud 
clamour and expressed their indignation. At the 
same time, somebody or other stood up and sneer- 
ingly said, ** Will you not listen to the man with the 
“cup"'?” The Athenians then immediately sent 
Harpalus off; and fearing they might be called to 
account for the money with which the orators had 
been corrupted, they made a strict inquii^ after it, 
and searched all their habitations except that^f Cal- 
Ticles the son of Arrenides; whom they spared (as 
Theojpompus says) because he was newly manned, 
and his bnde was then in his house 

This js rercrrecl to & difierpt occasion by Crito]aus*A CcltU. 9,; 
andspeczficallijhy du. Poll. vU. 24*. to I^eniadcs, bUt improbably,'as. 
he was himseJr co^dtimied for the same crime.* 

This jdUidas to a custom of the ancients at tbeit feasts, in which 
H was ptual for petson who held the cup to sing a soai^ called 
On ncomttoi the cup^s pa«iing oblltjudly from one ^cet to 

Ulp. Pattdeeti ii. inforais us, that a nUBfiaarfied xn^ was' 
liable to be'jiuiaraoned into court,* 


>1 
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At the same time Demosthenes, seemingly with a 
design to prove his innocence, itioved for an order 
that the affair should be brought befoi*e the court of 
Areopagus, and all persons punished who should be 
found guilty of having received bribes. In conse¬ 
quence of%hich, he appeared before that court, and 
was one of the first convicted^®. Being sentenced to 
pay a fine of fifty talents, and to be imprisoned till it 
was paid, the disgrace of his conviction and the 
weakness of his constitution, which could not bear 
close confinement, determined him to fly; and this 
he did, undiscovered by so»e, and assisted by others. 
It is said that when he was not far from the city, he 
perceived some of his late adversaries follov/ing, and 
endeavoured to hide himself. But they called to 
him by name and when they came nearer, desired 
him to accept some necessary supplies of money, 
which they had brought with them tor that purpose. 
They assured him, they had no other design in fof- 
lowing him, and exhorted him to take courage. But 
Demosthenes broke out into more violent expres¬ 
sions of grief than ever, and said, “ What comfort 

can I have, when I leave behind me enemies in 
“ this cit^ more generous, than it seems possible to 
“ find mends in any other ? His exile he bore In a 
very weak and effeminate manner. For the most 
part, he* resided in iEgina or Treezene ; and, 
whenever he looked toward Attica, the tears fell 
from his eyes. In his expressions, there was no-. 


Unjustly, according to Luc. in Encow.; though it is difficult 
to conceive that the whole court of Areop^us would combinQ 
agaiast him with Hyperides, hi« accuser. Pausanias, however 
(il. S3,), adduces some strong proofs ofhis innocence.* 

^4 Wiotius (with a change, of names) relates that ASscJiines, when 
he left Athens, was followed and assisted by Demosthenes^, and 
that, when he offfered him.consolation, he made the same answer. 
This circumstance is likewise mentioned in ‘ the Lives of the fen 
Orators.* &c also iEschinfe*! second letter. - 
: A dty of Argolis, opposite Athens, beyond thife SaronicAgulf; 

'^Whither the AthejSffiis sent their wives and children, on Xerxes* iy- 
vawon.*' . if • 
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thing of a rational iirtnness; nothing correspondent 
to the bold things which he had said and done in his 
administration. When he left Athens, we arc told, 
he lifted up his hands toward the citadel, and ex¬ 
claimed 5 “ O Minerva, goddess of those towers, 
** whence is it that thou delightest in ^ree such 
** monsters as an owl, a dragon and the people 
The young men, who resorted to him for instruction, 
he advised by no means to meddle with affairs of 
state. He told them, That if two roads had been 
shown him at first, the one leading to the Rostrum 
and the popular assemblies, and the otlier to cer- 
“ tain destruction; and he could have foreseen the 
“ evils, the fears, the envy, the calumny, and the 
contention, which awaited him in the political 
‘‘ walk, he would have preferi'cd that \vhich led to 
immediate death.” 

During the exile of Demosthenes, Alexander 
died^^ The Greek cities once more combining 
upon that event, Leostlienes pcrlbrmed great things; 
and among the rest, drew a line of circumvallation 
round Antipater, whom he had shut up in Lamia 
Pythias the orator, with Callimedon and Carabus, 
left Athens; and going over to Autipater, accomr 
jianied his friends and embassadors in their applica¬ 
tions to the Greeks, and in exhorting them not to 
desert the Macedonian cause, or to listen to, tlie 
Athenians. On the otlier hand, Demosthenes joined 
the Athenian deputies, and strenuously exerted 
^%imself along with them in advising the states to fall 
with united efforts upon the Macedonians, and drive 
them out Greece. Phylarchus informs us that, 

7® 77ie owl'was even stamped on the coin of her fiivouritte city, 
and one or two dragons, called were constantbj^ kept in 

her temple in‘the citedcl.^ The people is by Hon, Ep. I. i. 7S., 
called liellua mv^torum capitum.* 

* 7 B. cl Heraostliepes w-as then in hfe fifty-ei^tliyear. 

Of this w«r,t «nd of Callimedon, ^ an account in the Life of 
‘ l*h<^ion, V. 27. f33. See also^lHod. Sic. xvffi., Justin. and 
Pausan.*, ^ ^^ 

f.*' TIij'iijiii4tonfln,K who was contemporary widi the Ptol^tesBuer- 

' ' 4 ' ' ■ 
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in dile of the cities of Arcadia, Pytheas afid Demos¬ 
thenes spoke with extreme acrimony j the one in 
pleading for the Macedonians, and the other for the 
Greeks. Pytheas is reported to have said, “ As 
some sickness is always supposed to l>e in the 
house, ihto*W'hich ass’ milk is brought; so the city, 

“ which an Athenian embassy ever enters, must ne- 
** cessarily be in a weak and decaying condition.” 
Demosthenes turned the comparison against him, by 
saying, “ As ass* milk never enters, but for curing 
“ the sick; so the Athenians never appear, but for 
remedying some disorder.” 

The people of Athens were so much pleased with 
’ this repartee, that they immediately voted his recal. 
It was Damon the Paeanian, cousin-german to Demos¬ 
thenes, who drew up the decree. A galley was sent to 
fetch him from .-Egina; and when he came up from the 
Pirmiis to Athens, tlie whole body of citizens went 
to meet and congratulate him upon his return, so 
that there was jieithcr a magistrate nor a priest left 
in the town. Demetrius of Magnesia acquaints us, 
that Demosthenes lifted up his hands to heaven in 
thanks for that happy day: “ Happier,” said he, “ is 
“ my return, than that of Alcibiades. It was through 
“ compulsion, that the Athenians restored him; but 
me they have recalled from motives of kindness 
and aftection.” 

The line, however, still remained due; for they 
could not extend their grace so far as to repeal liijfe 
sentence. But they found out a method of evad¬ 
ing the law, even while they seemed to comply with 
it. It w’as the custom, in the sacrifices to Jupiter the 
-Preserver, to pay the persons who prepared and 
adorned the altars. ‘ They, therefore, appointed 
Demosthenes to this charge; and ordered that he 
should have fifty talents, the sum to which his fine 
amounted, in compensation for his trouble. 

But he did not long ei^oy his return to his coun- 

getc* an(3 Phllopotor, composed a History of Events fr<ini Py#hu8' 
expedition into Peloponnesus to the death of the former of those 
princes.* 
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try. The -affairs of Greece soon went- to ruin. They* 
lost the battle of Crano in the month of Metagit- 
nion, a Macedonian garrison entered Munychia in 
Bo^fomion, and Demosthenes perished in Pyanep- 
sion. 

This last event happened in tbefollowii% manner: 
When intelligence was brought, that Antipater and 
Craterus were coming to Athens, Demosthenes and 
those of his party hastened to escape privately be¬ 
fore their arrival. Upon this the people, on the 
motion of Demades, condemned them to death. 
As they fled different ways. Antipater sent a com¬ 
pany of soldiers about the country to seize them. 
Archias surnamed Phugadotheras, or ‘ the Exile- 
hunter,' was their captain. He was a native of 
Thurium, it is said, and had been some time a tra¬ 
gedian ; and Polus of iEgina (they add) who ex¬ 
celled all the actors of his time, was his scholar. 
Hermtppus reckons Archias among the disciples of 
Lacritus the rhetorician, and Demetrius states that 
he spent some time at the school of Anaximenes. 
This Archias however drew Hyperides the orator, 
Aristonicus of Marathon, and Himeraeus the brother 
of Demetrius the Phalerean, out of the temple of 
ASacus in .dEgina, where they had taken refuge, and 
sent them to Antipater at Cleonae. There they 
were executed 5 and Hyperides is said to have first 
his tongue cit out 

-i" " . .. 

Yo jh, nt^ter and Craterus. See Diod. Sic. xviiL Crano was 
a oity of on the Peneus.^ 

Not ftom fear of Antipater, as it Is generally suppos^ed, for he 
had retired them to be given up, but of their own country¬ 
men. Com, Nepos says, they were only banished j and fl»t, it 
does iiQt appear, whether for their mal-administiation, or tlieir deser¬ 
tion of the ciQr, in it’s ^lamities. Upon this subject an oration of 
X^’curgus is octant, which JEscUines mrit Kvtr.xcilt. seems to con- 
deinn Wr it’s set^rity* thimades being inc^able, flom flie infa¬ 
mous frMui^cy of,his public convictions, of making any motion to 
ttm people, was restored to accusatorial coippet^oy by a decree 
rtHKle expressly for that purpolll Of Polus the ct^brated actor, 

' an interesting story hi-told by A. (SeU, ♦ 

** ti^ v®dthor of the, Lives of the Ten Oratorii be is said to 

bit it off, kst lie should be, constrained to divulge the a^Ots 
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Arciiias, being informed ibat Demosthenes bad 
taken sanctuary in the temple, of Neptune at Calau- 
ria, passed over to it with his Thracian soldiers in 
row-boats. As soon as he had landed, he went to 
the orator, and endeavoured to persuade him to quit 
the templ^, mid to go with him to Antipater; assur¬ 
ing him, that he had no hard treatment to expect. 
But it happened, that Demosthenes had seen a 
strange vision the night before. He thought that he 
was contending with Arcifias, which could best play 
the tragedian; that he succeeded in his action, had 
the audience on his side, and would certainly have 
obtained the prize, had not Archias outdone him in 
■ the dresses and decorations of the theatre. When 
Archias therefore had addressed him with a great 
appearance of humanity, he fixed his eyes upon him, 
and said without rising from his seat; “ Your acting 
“ did not move me formerly, nor will your promises 
“ move me now.’* Archias then began to threaten 
him: upon which he added, “ Before, you acted a 
part; now, you speak as from the Macedonian 
** tripod Only wait a while till I have sent my 
** last orders to my family.” So saying, he retired 
info the inner part of the tem])Ie, and taking some 
paper as if he meant to write, he put the pen in his 
mouth and bit it a considerable time, as he used to 
do when meditating his compositions, after which he 
covered his head, and held it in a Ifeclining posture. 
The soldiers who stood at the door, apprehending^ 
that he took these methods to defer the fatal stroke, 
laughed at him, and called him coward. Archias 
then approaching him desired him to rise, and began 
' to repeat his promises of making his peace with An- , 
tipater. Demosthenes, who by this time felt the 
operation of the poison he had taken strong upon 
bjm, uncovered his face, and looking upon Arqhias } 

of the state: but Plutarch’s aocount is the more probable, be had 
a most furious opponent to A^btipater and tb(E} Macedonians.* 
m 83 Referring to that of Delphi, upon which thePyi^one^ ivceiwd 
her inspiration.* j * 

I ' . ' 
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** said “ you may act the part of Creon*^ 

in the play as soon as yon please, and cast out this 

Carcase of mine unburied. For my part, O graw 
** cioUs Neptune, I quit thy temple still bi^athing j 
“but i^tipater and the Maceaonians w^ld not 
“ ^ve' scrupled to profane it with murther.” By 
this time he could scarcely stand, and therefore he 
desired them to support him. But in attempting 
walk out, he fell by the side of the altar and expir¬ 
ed with a groan. 

Aristo says, he sucked the poison (as we have r&», 
lated) from a pen. One Pappus, whose Memoirs 
W'ere recovered by Ilermippus, reports that when he 
fell by the altar, there was found on his paper the 
beginning of a letter, “ Demosthenes to Antipater,” 
and nothing more. People being surprised, he adds, 
tliat he died so quickly, the Thracians who stood at 
the door assured them that he took the poison in his 
hand out of a piece of cloth, and put it to-bis mouth; 
and that to them it had the appearance of gold;* 
Upon inquiry made by Arcliias, a young maid who 
served Demosthenes said, he had long carried iltft 
piece of cloth by way of amulet. Kratosthcnc^ in¬ 
forms us, that he kept the poison in the hollow pi‘a 
bracelet button, which he wore upon his arm®^. 
Many others have written upon tiie subject; but it 
is not necessary to transcribe all their dittcrent ac¬ 
counts. We sl^il only add, on the authority of 
Demcchares one pf his servants, that he did not 
^ink his death owing to poison, but to the favour of 


that passag^ in tbe Antigone of Sophocles (2.5., &dr) 
trlu^rO Cr^on'forbids the body of Polynices to be buri<!^l. 

HcncejperhaiTs the Inscription on the mai'bio found, 

some yearsjfi^ among the ruins of lljudrian’s vUIa, and sent ovdi* to 
Prvftfead,i Bemostbenes died-B. C. S22.* f 

' ^ H, N, xxJdii. ]. The Demochaf!8,i»eptioned below, 

ia wiidd^r Ciem) to beeh Demosthenes* sister’s son, and to 
hiwe #rkten an ortaoriifcal History of Atliens during his own times. 
{Brut. Ixxxiti.)^ Bwi as a warrior and a statespan, he is 
mend<ed ^ t)»e ijikiwir of |^e bive» of the Ten Oratots. See Se^ 
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ibe gods and a happy poddence, which snatched 
him from the cruelty of the Macedonians^^ by a 
' Speedy and easy deatn. He died on the sixteenth 
of Pyapepsion, which is the most mournful day in 
the c^t^monies of the Thesmophoria ; the women 
keeping it fasting in the temple of Cetes. 

It was not long before the people of Athens paid 
him the honours that were due to him, by erecting 
his statue in brass, and decreeing that the eldest of 
his family should be maintained in the Prytaneum 
at the public c^rge. The following celebrated in* ** 
scription was put upon the pedestal of his statue: 

Had like thy eloquence thy valour shone, 

Greece ne’er had served the Mars of Macedon, 


For no regard is to be paid to those, who assert that 
Demosthenes himself uttered these lines in Calauria, 
just before he took the poison 

A little before I visited Athens, the following ad¬ 
venture is said to have happened. A soldier, l^ing 
summoned to appear before the commanding officer 
upon sdme misdemeanor, put his little stock of gold 
into the hands of the statue of Demosthenes, which 


*1 Lutian in Encom. supposes, with however but little probabQity, 
that AntIpater wished to nave availed hiinsdf of bis talents in pub¬ 
lic business! ^ 

** This was an annual f^ival in honQ|ir of Ceres Legifera. 
(Virg. iEn. iv. 57.) It began upon the fcfflrteenth of that hunttH, 
and end^ tite eighteenth. lt*8 third day was a day of &sting and 
mortification* 

*9 This iascrlption (which he himself wrotq, if am may trust 
tius, Biblkuth. Cod. 285;, a little before bis death m a kind of 

S ocket*book), fiur from doing DemoiHltenes honour, is the greatest^ 
isgtace that the Athenians t:ould have fixed upon hjn inmoiy. 
It reproaches him with a weakness, which when the safety of hia 
country was at stake, implied si^ a dralorable want of virtue and 
fhahfaood, as no parts or talents could expiate. (L.) * When»I 
hmk back to the long and eveatfhl period during whit^ ^r. Fox 
was excluded from power, and to the unfhrtunate result of mea¬ 
sures Dursued'by outer statesmen, I cannot help ahplymg Ui to 
this diSich.* (Parr’s Character of Fox, IL57^) ArMr. Fox 
uitever served in the anny„ tlie reproach. w|u(%,, to it 

1—u0 application to^'attemory.* - . 
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wer^ .in som« measure clenched. A small pkti^ 
tree grew near it; and many leaves, either acci«- 
dentiSly lodged there by the winds, or purposely so ' 
placed^ by the soldier, covered the gold a considera¬ 
te When he returned and found hia money 

entire, the fame of this accident was spread abroad, 
ai|id. many of the wits of Athens strove which could 
write the best copy of verses, to vindicate Demos¬ 
thenes from the charge of corruption. 

As for Demades, he did not long enjoy the new 
honours, which he had acquired. The being who 
took it in charge to revenge Demosthenes, led him 
into Macedon **^9 where he justly perished by the 
hands of those, whom he had basely nattered. They 
'had for some time hated him ; but at last they caught 
hini[ in a fact, which could neitlier be excused nor 
pariloned. Letters of his were intercepted, in which 
he exhorted Petdiccas to seize Macedon and preserve 
Greece, w^ch (he said) “ hung only by an old rot- 
ten^ meaning Antipater. Dinarchus the Co- 

fitothihn®' accusing him of this treason, Cassander 
wsis ^ much proybked, that he stabbed his son in 
hk iferms; and afterward gave orders for his execution. 
Thus, bj^ the most dreadful misfortunes, he learned 
thaf traitors always first fell themselves; a truth 
which t)emosthenes had often told him b^re®®, 
though he would never believe it. Such, my Sossius, 
is thieXifo-jUfDemosthenes, which we have compiled 
ife'titei Jiest n]ianner we coUld from books and from 




Oraio^'*»d by Pemostli. pro-, 

a tvshoir'. He wais a hiend of 'Iheoplirastuf, and D^etriua. 

, 9^ la Orat, ,ib« aLiv.. 
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C ICERO. 


SUMMARY; „ 


) u 


Ilis extraction ; surname^ and hirth. tie 


unit imutifirA lu tna ^ 

the fHust ceMrated^ rHBoricianS in /fil’d/ Iffs cdthlon tni htk^Hig 
to Rome. His too fteqneAt Jesti and tepaWd^il ^QHSttor^hfp ia 
Sici/^: Passion Jor glor^. He teams the names and places qf 
abode of the more eminent citizens." His disinterestedness. Affair 
of Verres's Cicero procures hts condemnation* Hu private UJL 
'^andpoptdmtpiat Rome* . Causes dmag hk piSMridii}^ IfifelwS, 
U}is. Hcjs Reot^ eomuli^ Patron dt fko^. ,i.Conspirf^ 
-CqtiHmsvdiamth AntomIdtei(ff^r^ coi^xdslAp.,^ 



eon^fimtors in Rome* Their plans, episv^ 

l^ed ringlet^i^ Me krteditedJ ^ 
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jMste iu hu mn^ud s^ffraises. His Uherd cmmend^oM 
i^MrfWiporai**. mjern upon Croisu,: and bofU-moU. 
0tidiu$^m the Jiabk ^ a/male musiaan, gets pnvat^ tnf 
tma^M hme, during the cetebration e/the mt,steries ofih^ Bona 
Dm. jCIc ^rives ^ndence against him t but heifacqk&t^t and 

IW Ciodius summons him to trial. He goes abroadf and ts banish^ 

W* Efforts made by the senate for his rekoraiim. He is recalled. 

. ^xdtation t/ihe people. Acts of Ciodius' trib^ship destroyed. 

• Affhir^ Mdo. He goes proconsul into Cilicia. His conduct 
jSert. Vpm his retum» he finds Rome divided between Casar and 
Pompeyf Joins the latter, and is blamed for it by Cato. His 
raiUerks in Pompey*s camp. He sets out to meet Casar, who re¬ 
ceives him mth great honour. Ligarius. He withdraws from 
pubUo business, and gives himself up to study. Divorces his wife 
Tefantia, and marries a younger, whom he likewise puts away: 
DeoBs efhis daughter TulUa ; and of Casar. Antony excites the 
peoplif against Casar's murtherers ; Mutual dislUte between him 
^ffiixro. Sirdar dream of the latter. He unites with Octa- 

' «»K«, and draws over the senate to his parly. Antony procures 
Ids proscription. He files with his brother, who is betray^ and 
assassinaled. His perplexities. He is put to death. His head 
and hands are ei^med over the Rostra. 


The wJcomit which we have of Helvia the mother 
of CJicm’p is, that her frmily was noble 
character ’excellent* Of his &,ther there is nothing 
Aid, Imt In extremes. For while some affirm that 
wnp son of a fufler% and edticated in the same 

trade* ot^ deduee his origm from Attius TuUus®, 
a plihee governed the Vdsci with ^eat repu- 


* wM fiKnily. . * B 

m. fa ifflwm Virjgt u some sappw*^ 

« a^fainiwlfappefatwfaiVelwd 
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tation. Be that as it may, I think the first of the 
family, ivho bore the name of Cicero, must have been 
an extraordinary man $ and hence his posterity did 
not Reject the aoj^ellation, but rather adopted it\rith 
pleasure, though it was a common subject; of lidicide t 
for the Latins call a vetch cicer, and he had a flat ex¬ 
crescence bn the top of his nose in resemblance a 
vetch, from which he got that surname *• As for the 
Cicero of whom we are writing, his friends advised 
him, upon his first application to business and solicit¬ 
ing one of the high offices of state, to lay aside the 
appellation or to change it. But he nobly replied, 
“ That he would endeavour to make the name of 
“ Cicero more glorious, than that of the Scauri and 
** the Catuli.” When qusestor in Sicily, he conse¬ 
crated in one of the temples a vase or some other 
ofiering in silver, which he inscribed his two 
first names Marcus Tullius; and, punning upon the 
third, ordered the artificer to engrave a vetch. Such 
is the account, which we have of his name. 

He was born on the third of Januaiy^ the day 
upon which the magistrates now sacrifice and pay 
their devotions for the health of the emperor $ and 
his mother is said to have been delivered of him 
without pain. It is also reported, that a spectre 
peared to his nurse; and foretold that the child, 
whom she had die happiness to attend, would one 
day prove a signal benefit to the whole common- 


ccioitfnesi ai thu rc^al lineoge, but ui a jc^ telects an ancestor 
from an illustrious Roman fiwy. (Brat. 1$.) 

Regia pr^enies, et Ttdio mngui^ ai olifo. (Sil. Ital) 


Festus, voc. Tullius, derives the name from the ancient rituathia 
of thefamily at the confluiinHce of the Fibrenus and the, 

4 Hiny's account of the origin of this name is'mine pi^ebable. 
He suoni^ that tlie nerson, first bore it, aras reniarVimle for 
the cutUvation of vetches. So Fahius, and fW had thcfr 

^ naneat fronr beans, tares, and nei^; (H. K. xrHi. 5.) Tldl pinion 
footed by hii Oe of aeero. bow¬ 
ers, |. ‘ 4 ., agrees ,widi Pliiaardli.* ' ' ' 

; i A. ^?,d47, B. a m. m Bp. 4 

‘ wlf hom in file Mune yesr, < 
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of EdmcL Ttes'e things might hftve.pa^S?^ 
/oi* i^lo 4r0ani$, n^4 he not speedily <lemopstf»t# 

, the of the prediotipn,. When he was of 
.per h^,tD;|?Q to .sphool, his genius bro|e,pd^,with 
such siltpassing lustre, and he gained sdtlistfeguish- 
,04 a among the boys, that th\? fiitllcrs of 

•fi^ne of them repaired to the schools to see Cicero, 
^ahd to have specimens of his capacity for literature ; 
?but the less civilised were angry with their sons, when 
saw them take Cicero in the middle oftlicm as 
they Walked, and always give him the place of honour^" 
He had that turn of genius and disposition, which' 
^Plato ^ requires a scholar and a philosopher to possess, 
»lie hod both capacity and inclination to learn all the 
,arta^ neither was there any branch of science that he 
despised i yet was he most inclined to poetry; and 
th?re is .still extant,a poem, entitled ‘ Pontius Glau- 
cV(s\* whi^h was written by him when a boy, iu , 
tetrameter verse. In process of lime, when he had 
studied this art with gr^^tcr application, he wa^ 
douked upon as the best ppet, as well as the greg:est 
ojT^tor in His reputation for oratory still, fo- 

mains,, notwfthstandingthe jconsiderable changes Ihftt 
have sahce bpeumade in the lai^guage; but as fpany' 
ingenious poets [have geared. sigee his time^ hjs 
^pOetrjr has.fost it*s crediti^and- is^now pegle(?te(i , 
When he had finished .l^psu, througli which 


''4' r j ; t 

v'sf i 




' Bell Jug. U- . . ;D<!Rcp.,v. 

‘IkHiecmaa df Ajjtliydon near th'b 
. wfto after eating ia certain 'herb jurtnied into the ^ea;' an4 

becaftt^ god#, of that elfinent; For more part^itlnrs of 

hiin,. yii. J 2.^ nnd PgusJ J^ot xxii. Aisdi^lo#' w^ta , 

trqgj% 'Cicc|e’s poem ia, lost. ,; ‘ 

9 Pfytai^ was a yyjy inw%eM\|»Wgc of IxStin poeti» 3 j^ ff d, his' 
IK# so |ni^fe^|n'^.C|a‘j;p»Sy,c0t^rary to tlip^ (mlop 
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boys commonly pass, he atteuded the lectures of 
t!ic academician*'', wlk)m of%ll the scholars of 
Clitomachus the Romans most, admired for Im elo*. 
quetice, and loved for his conduct. A,t the same 
time, he made great improvement in the knowledge 
of the law under Mucius Scfevola”, an emix^ent law¬ 
yer and president of the senate. He likewise ae- 
qiiired a little military knowledge under Sylla, in the 
Marsian war But afterw^ard, finding the common¬ 
wealth engaged in civil, contests, which w’Cre likely 
to end in notliing but absolute monarchy, he wdth^* 
"drew to a philosophic and contemplative life; con¬ 
versing with men of letters from Greece, and making 
fartlicr advances in science. This method of life he 
pursued, till Sylla had gained the ascendency, and 
there appeared to be some established goverumenf 


again. 


About this time, Sylla ordered to be sold by auc¬ 
tion the estate of one of the citizens, who had fall¬ 
en under the proscription ; when it was knocked 
dow'n to Chrysogonus, SylUfs freedman, at the small 
sum of tw^o thousand drachmae. Roscius, the son 
and heir of the deceased, expressed his indignation, 
and declared that the estate was worth two hundred 
and fifty talents. Sylla, enraged at having his con* 
duct thus publicly called in question, brought an ac¬ 
tion against Roscius for the nnirther of his fathei:, 
and appointed Chrysogonus the manager: when 
such was the dread of the dictator's cruelty, that no 
man offered to appear in the young man’s defence. 
In This distress, be applied to Cicero, whose friends 
urged him to corae forward upon the occasion 5 
thinking he could not have a nobler, or more glqriqus 
opportunity of entering the lists of fame. AcedM- 
irigly he undertook his defence, succeeded, aiKl;'ga^-> 

^r*»'Bnit.lxxKlx.,an^Tusc/Qtmt, ii.S.* T 

'Augur, and Consul A, tT,,C. 6^8. Hesbo itudi^ii^under 
,a|Miiifilf<iFthatnafne. (1)0 Amic.J,)* ^ \ 

»» in year ot his age. (rhiltpp. ' Thh was aho 

c^ed the Social war. See die 

,, ii 0 ' ‘ t > ') ' . ‘ 
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ed gr^t applauseBtit fearing Sy11a*s resentment 
he traveller hito^jreece, and gave out that the re* 
coveiy of his health was the motive. He was in re*, 
alitjpf a lean and slender habit, and his stomah^was 
80 weal^ that he was obliged to be veii^;epai;ing in 
his die4 and not to eat till a late hour ,ih the day. 
l^is voice however had a variety of inflexions, but 
w4s at the same time harsh and unformed ; and as 
in the vehemence and enthusiasm of speaking he 
always rose into a loud key, there was reason to ap¬ 
prehend that it might injure his health. 

When he came to Athens, he heard Antiochus the > 
Ascalonite, and was charmed with the smoothness 
and the grace of his elocution, though he did not 
approve his innovations in philosophy. For Antio- 
cnus h,ad left*the New Academy (as it is called) and 
the sect of Carneades, either from clear conviction 
and from the strength of the evidence of sense or 
£*om a spirit of opposition to the schools of Clitoma* 
chus ana Philo, and had adopted most of the doc* 
trines of the Stoics But Cicero loved the New 


Academy, and leaned more and more to it’s opinions; 
having already resolved, if he failed in his design of 
raising himsf If in the state, to retire from the Forum 
and dl political intrigues to Athens, and spend his 
days in ine ^uiet bosom of philosophy. 

But not long afterward, he received the'news of 
Sylla’s dea^. His body had by this time acquired 
exercise, and was now brought to a 
|ial:pLf His voice was formed; and, at the 
aame fime'^at it was full and sonorous, bad gained 
a aud|ci^fi sweetness, and was brought td ia key 


^ E C, fif 'd: the of Sf6, Thii wat htafimt public, or 
criminal Oattiife. (Brat. 4>34.) He had previously tried h|i MrOngth 
is eeiqe pdedS caiwai,' and a^ng ptheri, that ef P, Quiobtilis^* 


IB eeiqe pm^ emmet, and anlong pthen, that ef P. Quiocam^* 

*f Xhi«,i liliddbtun affirixe* waa not cause of his journey/Mhe 

cootimied a wiSm year subeeahently in Borne. (Brut. fO. SI.)* 


Se# Broti ft 
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^ich his constitution cotiM bear. Besides, hh 
friends at Rome solicited him by letters to retnnr,' 
and Antipchus earnestly exhorted him to apply him¬ 
self to pifelic aftairs. For which reasons he exercised 
afreslf nis theb^i'ical powers, as the best engines for 
business, and»ca]led forth, his political talents. In 
short, he suffered not a single day to pass without 
either declaiming, or attending the most celebrated 
orators. In the prosecution of this design, he sailed 
to Asia and the island of Rhodes. Among the 
rhetoricians of Asia, he availed himself of the in¬ 
structions ofXenocies of Adramyttium, Dionysius of 
Magnesia, and Menippus of Cai'ia. At Rhodes he . 
studied under the rhetorician Apollonius the son of 
Molo'®, and the philosopher Posidonius.« It is said 
that Apollonius, not understanding the Roman lan¬ 
guagedesired Cicero to declaim in Greek; with 
M^hich he readily complied, because he thought h^ 
faults might thus the better be corrected* When he 
had ended his declamation, the rest were astonished 
at his performance, and strove which should praise 
him most: Apollonius alone showed no signs of plea¬ 
sure while he was speaking, and when he had finish¬ 
ed, sat for a long time thoughtful and silent. At 
last, observing the uneasiness which it gave his pupii,^ 
he said; “ As for you, Cicero, I praise and admire 
you: but I am concerned for the fate of Greece. 
“ She had nothing left her, except the gloiy of elu- 
quence and erudition, and that too you are bearing 
** away to Rome.** Cicero now prepared to apply 
himself to public af&irs, with san^ine hopes of suc¬ 
cess ; but pis spirit received a check fi*om the oracle 
at Delphi. For upon his inquiring by what means 

t >1 

Not ^ Apollonius Uie son of Bfolo,* Sot * 'A^!Ionii|B 
The simoiDistolce is mode Iw our nuUiOT in th0 Life Caessr, iy; 
^ (7*1 ril htt miutert Cioeiro givos 

Bruti 91- , f','*’. 

* ^ FWm Vsl. Ma*. ii. 2. it appears that, out of respeot to ms. 
ahillU^ he t^aa the first foreigner, who was allowed to address the 
wi^ota an iotorpreteoi* 
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4 e#jglit acquire! tie'Mghest renown, the priestess 
-triide Soil fallow”nature, and not take the opiuiop 
** qf the multitude for the guide of his life,!^ Hence 
itiwas that, after his coming to Roipe, h£%ted at 
rst with great caution. H e was tinibwil anr! back¬ 
ward in applying for public offices, and hM the inor- 
tidcation to find himself neglected, and called ‘ a 
Greek’V aT’d ‘a scholastic;* terms, which artisans 
add others of the vulgar are vCrv liberal in applying. 
But as he was naturally ambitious of honour, and 
spurred on besides by his father and his friends, he 
betook himself to the bar. Nor was it by slow and 
insensible degrees, that he gained the palm of do* 

, quence; his fame shone forth at once, and he was 
distinguisjjed above all the orators of Rome. Yet it 
is said, that his turn for action was naturally as de¬ 
fective as that of Demosthenes; and that therefore 
he profited as much as he could from the instructions 
of Roscius, who excelled in comedy, and of il^^sopus 
whose talents lay in tragedyThis Jisopus (we are 
told) when he was one day playing Atreus, in the 

f issage where he considers how he should punirii 
hyestes, being worked up by his passion to a degree 
ef insamfy, stnick with his sceptre a servant who 
happicned suddenfy to pass by, and laid him dead at 
' his ieet. In consequence of these helps, Cicero 
found bis powers of persuasion not a little assisted by 
, action ^d just pronunciation. But as for the;bawj- 
tag orators, he laughed at them, and said; ** Their 
W^ikncss made them rise into clamour, as lame 
/ ‘inon^eton horseback.” Eis excellence at hitting , 


, Thmii^rilatioiJ, given jbira %Calenus,p. (2)., walls ^ 

|tnark sniong the Romans, as implying an (wlequious 

aa4 pa^tic&f^haUlcter* See Cic. in Pison. 28., an4^Jw'.*iH. 78.* - 
' V lllliddletvitil ho'ltleinsr, iu^hiing from his J)^ Orat. iii. 

, Tosc. DIukV thinks Cicero wtMiM^have '‘•*'*^*“*^ 


iftuchk. 


K ^ronatuxa]|inat ' toi^y wao, act itt i^nea iite snooia tai^fiwir ;f 
ll&n fronj truet'ljitt aad ,SJ^pmt'are iard'th. I^e 

pleaded, thad that those ^ 
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off a jest or repartee animated his pleadings, and 
therelbre seemed not foreign to Ifhe business of the 
Forum j but by biinging it much into life, he oftend- 
ed man^, and got the character of a malevolent man. 

He was^appointed quinstor at a period, when there 
was a scarcityof corn; and liaving Sicily for his pro¬ 
vince, he gave the people considerable trouble at 
first, by compelling them to export their grain to 
Konic* But afterward, wimu they had iiad expe-^ 
rience of his diligence, justice, and moderation, 
they honoured him more than any quaistoi they had 
ever received from Rome. About that tune a num¬ 
ber of young Romans of noble families, who lay im- 
*<ler the charge of having violatcti the rules of disci¬ 
pline, and not behaved with sufficient courage in 
actual sen ice, were sent back to the prajtor of 
Sicily, Cicero undertook their defence, and acquit¬ 
ted himself of* it with great ability and success, 
Upon his return to Rome, much claterl with these 
advantages, he had (as he himself informs us a 
pleasant adventure. On the road through Campa¬ 
nia, meeting a person of some eminence with whom 
he was acquainted, ho asked him, “ What they said 
“ and thought of his actions in Rome ?** imagining, 
that his name and the glory of his achievements had 
filled the W'hole city. His acquaintance answered, 

Why, where have you been tlicn, Cicero, all this 

time?” 

This answer extremely dispirited him; for he found 
that the accounts of his conduct had been lost in 
Rome, as in an immense sea, and had made no re¬ 
markable addition to his reputation. By mature rc- 
iflcxion upon this incident, he was brought to re¬ 
trench his ambition, because he saw that contention 
for glory was an endless thing, and had no attain¬ 
able Nevertheless, his immoderate love of 

praise and his passion fbrglorj? always remained wiih 
nim, and often interrupted liis best and wisest de- 

«*» In Ilk Oration for ^ ^ 
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Wheii he began to dedicate himself more earnestly 
to public business, he thought that while mechanics 
Iknow the name, and place, and use of all tlieir tools 
and instruments (though those things are inanimate), 
it would be absurd for a statesman, ^ho^e hmctions 
cannot be peiformed but by means <of men, to be 
negligent in acquainting himself with the citizens. 
He therefore made it his business to commit to me¬ 
mory not only their names, but the places of abode 
of the more eminent, what friends they most valued, 
and what neighbours were in their circle. So that 
whatever road in Italy Cicero travelled, he could 
easily point out the estates and houses of his h-iends. 

Though his own estate was sufficient for his neces¬ 
sities, yet as it was small, it seemed strange that he 
would take neither fee nor present for his ser\ices at 
the bar. This was most remarkable in the case of 
Verres. Verres had been prsetor in Sicily, and had 
committed numberless acts of injustice and oppres¬ 
sion. The Sicilians prosecuted him, and Cicero 
gained the cause for them, not so much by pleading, 
as by forbearing to plead. The magistrates, from 
their partjiality to Verres, put off the trial by several 
adjournments to the last day ; and as Cicero knew 
there was not time for the advocates to be heard and 
the matter determined in the usual method, he rose 
up and said) ** There was no occasion for pleading.*’ 
lie therefore brought up the witnesses, and after ibeir 
depositions were taken, insisted that the judges should 
immediately pronounce their verdict. 

Vet we have an account of several humorous 
sayings of Cicero’s in this cause. Whep an eman¬ 
cipated slave (Caecilius by name) who was suspected 

‘M' * to tbo last day.* Cicero bron^ht it on, afbw daya betbre 

Vorres* fn'endt here alluded to (Q. Hortessiiis and ^ Mfobdlui^ tlie 
ooMqla elect, and M. Metellus the near prtetor) were tq oome into 
office, nlw word aa Barton remarks, may pwhapa bo used 

in fhii (nace Indafinftely, or it may signify the legitimate, duiatioo of 
a emutf, aa In I Cor. iv, $.*1 Of the seven Oratioiw, which trere 
^anmjKoed ujimn the obrasi^ the two first only were ddirered, 
'tih, mid drove Verres into vduntaiy exile. ^ 

3 
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pf , being a Jew, would have set aside the Sieifkns, 
and taken the prosecution of Yems upon himself **1 
Cicero s^id, ^ What has a Jew to do with swine’s 
** fle|h For the Romans call a boar-pig eerm. 
And wtieRYeltes reproached Cicero with efieminacy, 
he answfred, Why do you not first reprove your 
“ own children ?*' For Verres had a young son, 
who was supposed to make an in&mous use of his 
advantages oi person. Hoitensius the orator did not 
venture directly to plead the cause of Verres, but 
be was prevailed upon to appear in his behalf at the 
laying of the fine, and had received an ivory®* 
sphinx from him as a Idnd of fee. In this case, Cicero 
threw out several enigmatical hints against Horten* 
sius I and when he said, He did not know how 
** to solve riddlesCicero retorted, “ That is some* 
what strange, when you have a sphinx in your 
house.*’ 

Verres being thus condemned, Cicero set his fine 
at seven hundred and fifty thousand drachmas; upon 
which, it was reported by censorious people, that he 
had been bribed to let him off so low®*. The j^ci* 
lians however, in acknowledgement of his assistance, 
brought him, when he was asdile, a number of atti* 
cles mr hi^ games and other very valuable presents; 
but he was so far from considering his private advan¬ 
tage, |hat he made no other use of their generosi^^ 
than to lower the price of provisions. 


** CiceAro knew that Caeciliin was iiecretly a friend to Verres, and 
Mxious to Imng him off. A^nst him therefore was the jSrst of the 
Verrine orations, entitled EHvinatio, direct; and it rajieUed hie 
claim with success.* 

Of bronze, according to Quint, vi. 3.; or of Corinthian brass, 
acoori^ to Bin. H. N. xxxiv, 8.^ 

** This fine, indeed, was veiy incunsideraUe. The legal fine fiw 
Mtortieii', in such cases that of Verres, wen tfriue the sum pfit* 
Tim Sicilianslai^ a charge of 4^.399,916 agiunst 
tiip. must therefore have b^ ; but 710^000dra^limsK 

wme didy e^itilent to 4^.9k,918. Hmaroh imisi 
* piobsbly, hard bem» mbtaken. (L.) ^ i i > 

, 'BfonfiJicero’s own w^rds, indeed^ ^ W 

em^dpm^ at above ii?.|800,000. Que^aiEwffj^ 4 
a^^repeio^ - ; 
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conriti*^^ sea^ at A^imtm’, ^ 
fmee-neii Nafiles;':and anotte at Pompeii, birt neir 
tlier of them were 'Verysborasid^rabie/ "Witl^ bis wiffi 
TcrcPtia he refcetv^ a- fortune of and 

iwcnl^^ thousand * dcn^iiy and hp 'W heir 

{ to somolBing that famountcd to nine^i’ti^iousand 
* imwre^’ Upon this, heJivfed ini a gented and at the' 
same time a frugal inaonefi aith men of iktcrs, both 
Greeks and Romaiis, ! about him. He rareiy took 
his meal before suiiMset:'?3aSot that business, or study, 
prevented hife sitting down to table sooner ; but thej 
Weakness; of his’Stomach, bethought, required such' 
a^regimen. He was so exact indeed in all respects 
' m the care of bis health* that he had his stated- hours 


for rubbing, and for the exercise of walking-. By 
this management of his constitution, he gained a* 
aftifficieitt stoekiofheakh andstrength for the labours 
and fetigues, which he afterward underwent. ^ ' 

He idlinquished the family town;house to his bfo- 
t^]^, .and took np his n^idence on the Palatine hili'^V 
dutttkoseifho came to pay their court to him m^ight 
uot^lmve too far to jgo. For he had a levee 
d(iyi Dot Iqss than Crassus had for his wealth, or fotsi'^ ^ 
pj&y.for bis inteiest in the army;, though they were* 
mc^t foBbwfid, and the greatest meoH m Kome.^' 
Pompey'Bimsdf ^o Wed? him the - utmost ^attentionvi 
-fandibund bis ^lidcal assistance very useful io bim^^ 
in respect both.to jfower jand to reptitatidm • . 

fM .tl'e pretoralup,.^lig; had ; 
.ccmjiwfors who^ werio persons of disti^ietesn 
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toitce aiwj the activity of hisi>^i^^^«that when^th®' 
judges were going to decide the caosi, it is said he; 
w.ent ^on^e^ cut his hair, and put en a.white habit 
as" if he.hW gained the victory, and was about to re¬ 
turn w clipped to the Forum# Btit Crassus met 
him in his court-yard^ and told him that all thef 
judges ha(i given their verdict against him ; which , 
affected him in such a manner, that he turned back" 
again, took to his bed, and died “^ Cicero gained’ 
honour by this affair, for it 4ippeared that he kept ’ 
strict w^atch against corruption in the court. 

' There was another person named Vatinius*®, an* 
insolent orator, who paid very little respect to the ‘ 
judges in his pleadings. It happened, that he had* 
his neck full of scrophulous swellings. This man ap- ‘ 
plied to Cicero about some business or other ; and 
as that magistrate did not immediately comply witlit,^ 
his.request, but sat some time deliberating, he said ; 

“ I could easily swallow such a thing, if 1 wete.< 

“ praetor upon which Cicero turned round, and 
replied, “ But 1 have not so large a thrpat.” 

When only two or tliree days of his ofhee remained: 
unexpired, an information was laid against Manilius^ 
for having embezzled the public money. Manilius* ; 
who was a favourite with the people, and prosecutedi 
in ^heir opinion solely on Fompey’s account (b^ng 
his^particular friend), desired to have n day fixed for 


j •* Tlje story is diffijfently related by Valerii^ Maximus ^ix. IS.) , 
H«8ays that Macer was m court waiting tlie issue, and percciv.’* _ 
ihg .that C^icaro was proceeding to give sentence i^ainst hia>, > 
sent |o inform him Umt he was dead, and knuiediate^ siiiibGili^d' ^. 

' himself with bis handkerchief. Cicero therefore did not pronounee v 
sentence against liim, by which means his estat4''aras ^aved to his sou 
. l.ipimtts Cirlims. JJotwithstanding this, Cieerp him^lf,* in on^ of , 
hb Ppistles tp Atticus, a^rms that he actually eondtahncdhihHi'; *iv,„ 

Inkbp venr next speaks of the popular esteem,^ which he gained ' 
tm (i. 3.) (L.) Macer was an advoCale of merit, ^ 

apd^ hdl eomposed some Iiistorical works. B^Cepsn^m. deJ^|e 

felldw, whose’proverbMd|^^^.il,agdih-^feriS^1^-. 
k gy thehnSents adbbtmtl^/chiitacterlted ofim* 
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Ills Irtftl $ ttnd^ 0cem appointed the very next, the 
people ^were much offended) because it had been 
custcmaty for the Meetors to allow the accused ten 
days*4t the least. The tribunes therefore c^d Cicero 
to appear before the commons, and ^vt^’aC&unt 
^ -of tniw proceeding. He desired to be^^h^rd in his 
^^bwn defence, which was to the following effect; “ As 
I have always behaved to persons impeached with 
w all the moderation and humanity, which the laws 
will allow, I thought k wrong to lose the opportu- 
** nity of showing Manilius the same candour. I was 
** master only of one day more in my office of prae- 
** tor, and consequently must appoint that; for to 
’ have left the decision of the cause to another ma- 
gistrate was not the method for those, who were 
** inclined to serve Manilius.” This made a won¬ 


derful change in the minds of the people; they were 
lavish in their praises, and desired him to undertake 
. the defence himself, with which he readily complied; 
lus regard for Pompey, who was absent, not being 
his smallest inducement. In consequence of this, he 
again presented himself before the commons ^ and 

e an account of the whole affair, took the oppor- 
of severe reHexions upon those who 

favoured oliAphy, and envied Pompey*s glor^^. 

Yet, for tfPsake of their country, the patricians 
joined the plebeians in raising him to the consulship. 
The occ^ion was as follows; The change, which 


rl^jlla had introduced into the constitution, at first 
t^j^ared uneasy; but by time and custom it cipu 
Icrih es^bllshm$mt^ which many thought not disa* 
gr^euble. At present there were some who sou^h^ 
to dfoct another change, merely in order to gratiQr 
^eir owuavat'ice, and without the least ^ew to the 


to^hi^d in check the authors of fh» 
j^ecteH^ .They hi^ for their cluuf ft 

^ ma^^ a b<dd luid trdciprisii^ sp^irit, a^ 
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feitiarkable versatility of manners, c^ledLaoks 
tiline. Beside a variety of olber crimes, he 
accused of having debauched his own daughter, and 
killed own brother. To screen himself Jfem pro- 
SeditioB^r the latter, he persuaded Syllaj^ut his 
brother aipOng the proscribed, as if he haaii^n sdll, 
alive. These profligates, with such a leader, nmoi^ 
other engagements of secrecy and fidelity sacrifice 
a man, and ate of his flesh Catiline had corrupted 
numbers of the Roman youth, by indulging their de¬ 
sires in every form of pleasure, providing them wine 
and women, and setting no bounds to their extrava¬ 
gance fi)r these purposes. All Tuscany, and the 
greatest part of Cisalpine Gaul, were ripe for a re¬ 
volt. The vast inequality of the citizens in point of 
property prepared Rome, likewise, for a change. 
Men of spirit among the nobility had impoverished 
themselves by their enormous expenses on public 
exhibit ions and entertainments, on bribing for offiefes, 
and on magnificent buildings, by which means the 
riches of the city were fallen into the hands of low 
people. In this tottering state of the commonwealth, 
there needed no mighty force to overset it: it was in. 
the power of any bold adventurer to accomplish it’s 
ruin. 


Catiline however, before he began his operations, 
wanted a strong fort from which to make ms sallies, 
and with tlmt view stood for the consulsKip. Hife 
prospect seemed very promising, because he hoped 
tq have Caius Antonins for bis collegue; a man who 
had no firm principles either good or bad,, nor any 
resolution of his own, but who would form a. cohst^^ 
derable addition to the power of any? guiding chief 
Many persons of virtue and honouri perceiving t^‘ 
danger, proposed Cicero for the^cpnsulsbi|), 

\p^\e accepted him with pleasur^ 

A, as SaJIust (Bell. Cat. 23.) iaibrnis w, 
a^rspte, * drank nf his blood.* Ot- 

'i^COne ’ ^ '-.-w- .t.i ----- 

‘V. 
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was bdBed* -/knUniug 

appointed ©ausids; thoiigh Cicero’^ fa^l^er was pnly 
th^ equestrian orders end )us coiqpetitQvs 
patrickii fkmilies^ 

Catiline^ii designs were not yet discjppd to the 
pe«ple" Cicero however, at his entr^qcp pq Iiis 
fJice, had great avail's upon Iiis hands, the preludes 
of what was to follow. On the o.ni' side, those who 
had been incapacitated by the law-s of* Sylla ^iom 
bearing offices, a powerful and nuineious body, be¬ 
gan now to solicit them, and to make all possible 
interest with the people. It is true, the> alleged 
many just and good argtuncnts against the tyranny 
ef Sylla, but the period w'as unsreasouable. On the 
other side, the tribunes of the people })rop<)sed laws, 
which had the same tendency to distress the govern¬ 
ment ; for they wished to appoint DccemviivS, and 
to invest them with uniimited authority. This was 
to extend over the whole of Italy, Syria, and al{ 
Bompey’s late conquests. They were to be poai- 
jnissioiied to sell the public lands in these countries, 
to judge or banish w hom they pleased, to plant colo¬ 
nies, to take money out of the public treasury, and 
to levy and keep on foot what trcM)]>s they might 
deem necessary. iMany Romans of high distinction 
were pleased wdfcii the bill, and in particular CiceroV 
cohere, Antony, who hoped to be one of the ten. 
it w as thoiiglit, likewise, that he was no strangcf to 
UatiliiiC'S designs j and that, on account of his im¬ 
mense debt, he did not disrelish them. This was aq 
alarming circumstance to all, who had the g!0o4 of 
their country at heart j against it Cicero first 
niade provision, by getting the prw ince qf Jtljjipedon 
decreed to Antony, and not tiikiqg that of Gaul al¬ 
lotted 4 o himiiclf* With this favour Antony was so 
dglighted, that he was rc^dy,* like a hired 
to act a subordinate part under Cicero for 

Bi* C. 63, Aspoaius, there were fix con)ppfitq^,t 
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|he bep^fit pf his country. Having thus managed 
bis collegite, Cicero beganVith greater courage tq 
talj:e bi^ measures against the seditious party. He 
adduced his objections against the bill in the senate, 
and effectually silenced the proposers seized 

another opportunity however, and coining preisar- 
ed, insistc(f that the consuls should appear before 
the people. Cicero, not in the least intimidated, 
commanded the senate to follow him, and addressed 
the commf)ns with such success, tliat they threw out 
the bill, liis victorious eloquence indeed had such 
an effect upon the tribunes, that tliey abandoned 
also some other projects, which they had in medi* 
tation. 

He was in fact the man, who most effectually 
showed the Romans what charms eloquence can add 
to truth, and that justice when properly supported 
is invincible. He showed them also that a magis^ 
tratc, who watclies for the good of the community, 
should abvays in his actions prefer right to popular 
measures ; and in his speeches should know how tp 
make tliosc right measures agreeable, by separating 
from them whatever may give offence. Of the grace 
and power, with whitdi he spoke, we have a proof ip 
a theatrical regulation adopted dining his cousulshi|v 
jth’cvioiisly, those of the equestrian order «sat mixed 
"vyith the commonalty. Marcus Otho in his pragtor- 
ship was the first, wlio separated the knights from 
the other citizens, and appointed them seats which 
they still enjoy®'. The ])eople Ipoked upon this as a 
mark of disiu>noiir, and hissed and insulted Qtho, 
when he appeared in the theatre. The knights, on 
the other liand, received him with loud plaudha. 

s® This waft tjke first of his thr<^ Orations de JLeg^ Agrar^ (E.) 
The other two vere addrfsscij to tho people. They are 
but the last ip as very mutihite^ ooiuhtion ♦ 

AI?out fdpr years before, tinder the consulship of Ptso and 
Glabrio. But names were hup. floscius w >s 

iioi then prastoi;; ^ w«5 tribune. (Uv, xeix., Dio xi;xvi. 
2S»l 
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The people tepeated th^ir hissing, and the knights 
their applause, till at last they came to mutual re¬ 
proaches, and threw the whole theatre into the ut¬ 
most disorder. Cicero being informed of the dis¬ 
turbance, came and summoned the people to the 
temple of Bellona; where partly by his reproofs, and 
partly by his lenity, he so corrected them, that they 
returned to the theatre, loudly testified their appro¬ 
bation of Otho’s conduct, and strove with the knights 
\vhicli should do him the most honour. 

Catiline's conspirac}^, which at first had been in¬ 
timidated and discouraged, was now beginning to 
recover iCs spirits. The accomplices assembled, 
and exhorted each other to commence fheir opera¬ 
tions with vigour before the return of Pornpey, who 
was said to be already marching homeward with his 
forces. But Catiline’s chief motive for action was 
the dependence, which he placed on Sylla’s veterans. 
Though these were scattered all over Italy, the 
greatest and most warlike part resided in the cities of 
Etruria, and in idea were again plundering and shar¬ 
ing among themselves the wealth of Italy. They 
had Manlius for their leader (a man, who had served 
with high distinction under Sylla), and entering at 
this time into Catiline’s views, they came to Rome 
to assist in the approaching election; for he was 
now a second time suing for the consulship, and 
had resolved to assassinate Cicero in the tumult of 
that assembly. 

The gods seemed to presignify the machinations 
of these incendiaries by earthquakes, and thundei*s, 
an 4 apparitions There were also intimations from 
human authorities, true enough in themselves, but not 
sufficient for the conviction of a person of Cadlihe’s 
quality ^nd power- ^ Cicero, therefore, ajljourned the 
day of election; and having summoned Catiline before 
the senate,examined him upon the informations which 

thes«* Cicero himself gives a long detail, Catil. iii. 8., and 
Div. 117. They arc also referred tony X)io xxxvii. 25,, ahd by 
J«l. Obseq. de Prodigiis 
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he had received. Catiline, believing there were 
many in the senate desirous of a change, and at the 
same lime happy to sliow his resolution to his ac¬ 
complices who were then present, answeicd with a 
calm firmness; “As there arc tw^o bodies, one 
“ them feeble and decayed yet with a head, the other 
“ strong and robust without one, what hai*m am I 
“ doing, if 1 gis'c a head to the body that wants it ?” 
13y these enigmatical expressions, he meant the 


senate and the people. Cicero, consequently, was 
still more alarmed. On the day of election, he put 
on a coat of mail; the principal persons in Rome 
conducted him from hjs house, and great numbers 
of the youth attended him to the Campus Martius. 
"J'hcre he threw back his robe, and displayed part of 
the coat of*mail, on purpose to jioiiit out his danger. 
The peo()ie w’ere incensed, and immediately gathered 
about him; the consequence of which was, that 
Catiline was again rejected, aiidSilaiius and Murena 
chosen consuls. 


Not long after this, when the veterans were as¬ 
sembling for Catiline in Etruria, and the day ap-, 
pointed for carrying the plot into execution ap¬ 
proached, three of the first and most illustrious per¬ 
sonages in Rome, Marcus Crassus, Marcus Marcellus, 
and Metellus Scipio, went and knocked at Cicero’s 
door about midnight; and having called the porter, 
bade him awake his master, and tell him who at¬ 


tended. Their business w^as as follows: Crassus’ por¬ 
ter had brought him in a packet of letters after sup- 
jicr, which he had received from a person unknown. 
They were directed to different persons, and there 
was an anonymous one for Crassus himself Thi^ 
^ilone he read, and when he found that it conveyed in- 


31 Sec the Life of Crassus, III. It is rather surprising that 
Sallust, who is anxious to acquit Crassus of all participation m the 
conspiracy, inaivcs no mention of this letter, and consequent 
comumnication of it to Cicero, The English reader will be remind¬ 
ed,by it of a similar 4etcction, in the ca.se of the Gunpowder-plot, 
effected by an anonymous letter sent to I^ocd Monteagle.* 
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fonttatibiJ of alibitible massacre intetided by Ca’tiiiire, 
apd hitrt to retire out of the city, without 

bp1fen5% ’the rest, he immediately hurried to wait 
iipoh Cicero. l'"or* he wasj not only terrififed at the 
^imptetiding dinner, but he had also to reinbve sdme 
saspicibn, which had aris'en from his a&qjiaintance 


their directions, desiring at the same time that they 
be read in public. They all concurred in 
the $am‘e account of the conspiracy. 

^^Uihtus Arrius likewise, a rhau of prmtorian dig- 
Aiity, informed the ^fehatfe of the levies which liad 
bhen made in Etruria, and assured them that Manlius 
liffth a considerable Force was hovering about those 
0 arts, and pnly waiting for news of an insurrection 
in Rothe. Upon these informations the senate made 
a decre'e, by which all affairs were committed to the 
consuls, and they were empowered to act in the 
Sianher wliich they should deem best for the prescr- 
'fidibn of the commonwealth. This is an edict, 
i^hich the senate seldom issue, and never except in 
sbine imhiihent danger®'. 

When Cicero was invested with this power, he 
com milled tire care of things without the city to 
Quintus MetelluS, and took the direction of all with¬ 
in bpbn himi^clf. Me made his appearance every 
ctaj^ atlbnded and guarded by such a multitude of 
jlbople, that they filled great part of the Forum. 
Caniine, qnable to support any longer delay, detcr- 
iqihied 0 repair to Manlius and his army; and or- 
dfeiied MamuS and Cethegus to take thSir swordS 
and go 0 Cicero’s house early in the morning, wiierb 
under pretence of paying their compliments they 
were 0 atfack and kill him. But Fulvia, a woman 

; naiuSba arife oot cofrectj but Cicero, Sal Just, and Apn^ 

lire much at; variuuce frith each other, to enable us to gi^e Inem 
with’precisron. 
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qu^ll^ty, to Cicero in the night to inforin hit& 
of his danger, nnd charged him to be oh his ^Qard^ 
particularly against Cethegus. As soon as it was 
light, the assassins came; and being denied entrance^ 
grew Very insolent and clamorous, which however 
only rendered them the more suspected. 

Cicero went out afterward, and assembled the 
senate in the temple of Jupiter Stator, which stands 
at tlm entrance of the Via Sacra, oh the way to the 
ralatine hill. Among the rest Catiline appeared, 
as with a design to make his defence, but there was 
not a senator who would sit near him : they all left 
his bench, and when he began to speak, they inter* 
Tupted him in such a manner, that he could not be 
heard. 

At length Cicero rose up, and commanded him 
to depart the city"®. “For,” said he, “while I 
“ employ only words, and you weapons, there shoUM 
“ at least be walls between us.” Catiline upon this 
immediately marched out with three hundred men 
well armed, and w ith the fasces and other ensigns of 
autiiority, as if he had been a lawful magisti-ate. In 
this manner hejoinctl Manlius, and having assembfed 
an army of twenty thousand nicn, went round to the 
cities, in order to persuade them to revolt. Hosti* 
iitics being thus openly commenced, Antony, Ci* 
ce^o^5 colleguc, was sent against him. 

Those wliom Catiline had corriu^ed, and thought 
proper to leave in Rome, W'cre kept together and 
encouragt^ by Cornelius Lehtiilus surnamed Sura, 
a man of noble Inrth but prof igate life. He had 
been ekpeilcd from the senate for Ins debaucheries, 
but was then a second time pra?tor, for that was a 
oustomiry qualification, when ejected persons were 
to be restored to tlieir places in tht? senate As to 

3^ Not by expresi! words, for that woiild have been invidioaa, but 
, indirect])', by laying open the whole plan of the conspiracy, arid bit- 
feTljr feprodchtog htth for his nefarious project. ihpst 

the pessa^ here qiiefcd, occurs Orot. Cdtli. i. 5.* 

37 yfhen a auinan aenutor was oKpeiiad, an apjpcnntmernt to a 
\ ‘ ' ' (i 
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the surname of..*Sura, ft is said to have been given 
him on the following occasion: When he was qujes- 
tor in the time of Sylla, lie had lavished away im¬ 
mense sums of the public money. Sylla* incensed 
at his behaviour, demanded an account of him in 
full senate. Upon this, Lentulus came op in almost 
negligent and divsrcspectful manner, and said, “ I 
‘‘ have no account to give you, but I present you 
“ with the calf of my leg which was a common 
expression among the boys, when they had missed 
their stroke at tennis. Hence he had the surnamo 
of Sura [the Roman term for the calf of the leg]. 
At another time, being prosecuted for some great 
offence, he corrupted the judges. Wlieii they had 
given their verdict, tliough he was acquitted by only 
a majority of two, he said ; “ He had put himself to 
“ a needless expense in bribing one of those judges, 
“ for it would have been sufficient to have had a ma- 
“ jority of one.” 

Such was the disposition of this man, who had not 
only been solicited by Catiline, but was moreover in¬ 
fatuated with vain hojics, which prognosticators and 
other impostors had inspired. They forged verses in 
an oracular form, and brought them to him as from 
the books of the Sybils. These lying prophecies sig¬ 
nified the decree of fate, “ That three of the Cornelii 
“ should be monarchs of Rome.” They added, 
“ lliat two had already fulfilled their destiny, Cinna 
“ and Sylla: that he was the third, to whom the- 

gods now offered the monarchy; and tliat ho 
“ ought by all means to embrace his high fortune, 
“ and not ruin it by delays, as Catiline had done.” 

prsetordup , ^as, among others, a sufficient qualification for him to 
resume his si^t. (Dio xxxvii.) 

Viz.>To be struck by the ball—So Turnebus explains it, Ad-f, 
vers. vii. 4,, and to this custom Persius probably alludes; 

Cadimiuf inquf vkem prtjehemus crura, (Sat<w iv. 42,) 

TWi derivation however, as referred to tlie conspirator Lentulus, 
is obviously false j tlie name being of considerable antiquity, 
l.k«xxu. ' 
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" Nothing little or trivial now entered into Lentulus* 
schemes: he resolved to inurther the whole senate, 
and as many of the other citizens as he possil^j 
could, to burn the city, and to spare none but the 
sons of Pompey, whom he intended to seize and hold 
as hostages for a peace with that general. For by 
this time it was strongly reported, that he ^as on his 
return from his great expedition. I'he conspirators 
liad fixed upon a night during the feast of the Satur¬ 
nalia**^ for the execution of their enterprise, had 
lodged arms and combustibles in the house of Ce- 
thegus, and having divided Home into a hundred 
parts, had selected the same number of men, to each 
♦of \\honi was allotted his (juarter to be set on fire. 
As tiiis was to be done bv them all at the same mo- 
ment, they hoped that the conflagration would be 
general: others were to inteicept the water, and hill 
all that w'ent to seek it. 

Whiic these thiiig.s were preparing there happened 
to be at Rome two embassadors from the Allobroges, 
a nation which had been much oppressed by the 
Romans, and w'as very impatient under their yoke 
These Lcntulus and liis party judged pioper persons 
to raise commotions in (iaul, and bring over that 
country to their interest, and therefore they made 
them partners in the conspiracy. They likewise 
charged them w'ith letters to their magistrates, and 
to Catiline. To the tbuils they promised liberty; 
and they desired Catiline to enfranchise the slaves, 
and march immediately to Rome. Along w’ifh the 
embassadors, tliey sent one Titus of Crotona, to 
carry the letters to Catiline. But the measures of 
these inconsiderate men, who generally consulted 
upon their affairs over their wdiie and in company 

3? This festival is celebrated al>«ut the end of December, wlieu 
ibe nights are of their greatest length. 

According to Sallust (Hell, Catik M<.) the city w',s oidj divid J. 
into a do/;e«i parts. The same historian gives a fall detail of the 
subsequent transactions of the conspirators x^ith the enibassadors of 
tlie Allobroges (hod. Dauphin6,ana nearly the whole of Savoy 

Novisjue rebus inj^eUs Athbrox* (llor. Epoitl. 6.)'^ 


* 
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\frfth \fromeii, soon (IfeUclM By tftfelBde!Stl%4Ble 
dilijffehce, s6bcr address, aiid capacity of 

6 ^ro. He had his emissaries in evfery part of 
{he city, to trace all their steps; and h^ had, be¬ 
sides, a secret correspondence with many who pre¬ 
tended to join in the conspiracy, hyVnich means 
he got intelligence of their treating with those 
strangers. 

In consequence of this, he laid an ambush for the 
Crotonian in the night, and seized him and the let- 
ters ; th.e embassadors themselves privately lending 
him their assistance'*’. Karly in the morning he as¬ 
sembled the senate in the temple of C’oncord, where 
he read the letters, and took the depositions of the 
witnesses. Jnniiis Silaniis deposed, that several per¬ 
sons Ind heard Oethegiis say, “ Three consuls and 
four praetors would ycry soon be killed.’* The 
evidence of Piso, a man of consular dignity, con¬ 
tained circumstances of a similar nature. And Cains 
Sulpitius one of the pra'^tors, who had been sent to 
Cethegns’ hou.'.e, di^covc^ed there a large quantity 
of javelins, swords, poniards, and other arms, all 
newly furbished. At last, the senate giving the 
Ootonian a promise of indemnity, Lcntiilus beheld 
himself entirely detected, and laying down his office 
(lor he was then praetor), })ut otf his purple robe in 
the house, and took another more suitable to his |>re- 
sent distress. Upon wliich, both he and his accom¬ 
plices were delivered to the prmtors^^ to be kept in 
custody, but not in cliains. 

It was now late, and as the people were waiting 
yriibOut in great numbers for the event of the dayj 
Cicero Wbnt out and gave them an"* account of it. 
After which they conducted him to the house of a 
friend, who lived in his neighbourhood; his own 

Tiicse embassadors had been solicited by UmbrenQS to jenn his 
p^ty; but upoh 'mature deliberation they thought ^ safest to aindd 
ny tite anti accordingly dtscoyerad the plot to l*Wus 
tlte patron of their ntitroo. " , 

Or othtfT public chaiactep, sk3<Sfoi*dh>g |q Sallust, BdL CatUA 
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occupied by the women, who were then em¬ 
ployed in the mysterious rites of the goddess, whom 
the RomaiSs call Bona (or ‘ the Good’) and the 
Creeks d^heceaAn annual sacrifice is offered 
her in the consul’s house by his wife and mother, 
arid the vestaCvirgiiis give their attendance. When 
Cicero was retired to the apartments assigned him, 
with only a few friends, he began to consider what 
punishment he should inflict upon the criminals. 
He was extremely loth to proceed to a capital one, 
which the nature of their oflence seemed to demand, 
as well on account of the mildness of his disposition, 
as from the apprehension ofbeing censured for inak- 
fngan extravagant and severe use of his power against 
men, who were of the first families and had power¬ 
ful connexions in Rome. On the other side, if’ he 
gave them a more gentle chastisement, ho thought he 
'should still have something to fear from them. Me 
knew that they would never rest with any thing less 
than death, but would rather break out into the most 
desperate villainies, when tlieir former wickedness 
should be sharpened by fresh resentment. Besides, 
he might himself be branded with the mark of timi¬ 
dity arid weakness, and the rather because he was 
generally supposed not to possess much courage. 

Before he could come to a fixed resolution, the 
women who were sacHficing observed an extraordi¬ 
nary presage. When the fire on the altar seemed to 
be extinguished, a strong and bright flame suddenly 
burst forth from the embers The other women 
were terrified at the prodigy ; but the vestal virgins 
ordered Tereritia, Cicero’s wife, to go to him imme¬ 
diately, and command him from them, Boldly to 

'*3 See tke Life of Ctesaf, IV. 366., and Juv. \i. 315, Iphes* 
mysterfes tnight also be celebrated in the house of the praitor. (lb.)« 

See Suet, in Tib, xiv., and Virg. Eel. viii. 105., upon which 

f ervius refer.«! to this very ckcumbtanco, as attested by Cicero in 
il "Poem uptMi nis own Consulship; though no allusion to ft is no^ 
to be found, even in his Be t)iy. h 11% ^ here tlie prodigies, attend¬ 
ing liiii epnsttUhip afe epurtieMitlsdi* 
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“ follow his best judgment in the service of his qoun* 
“ try: because the goddess, by the brightness of this 
“ flame, promised him not only safety but glory in 
“ his enterprise.” Tercntia was by no means of a 
meek and timorous disposition, but had her ambi¬ 
tion, and (as Cicero himself says) took, a larger share 
with him in politics, than she permitted him to take 
in domestic business in return. She now informed 
him of the prodigy, and exasperated him against the 
criminals. His brother Quintus, and Publius Nigi- 
dius one of his philosophical friends, of whom he 
made considerable use in the administration,strength¬ 
ened him in the same purpose. 

Next day, the senate met to deliberate upon the 
punishment of the consj)irators; and Silanus being 
first asked his opinion, mo\ed lor sending them to 
prison, and punishing them in the severest manner 
that was possible. The rest in their order agreed 
with him, till it came to Cains Ca‘sar, who was sub¬ 
sequently dictator. Crnsar then a young man, and 
just in the dawn of power both in his measures and 
his hopes, was taking that road which he pursued, 
till he converted the Homan commonwealth into a 
monarchy. This was not at that time indeed ob¬ 
served by others, but Cicero had stiong suspicions 
of him He took care, however, not to give him 
any handle against him. Some say, the consul had 
almost obtained the necessary j)roofs, and that Ciesar 
had a very narrow escape. Others assert that Cicero 
j>uri)oseIy neglected the infi)rmations which might 
have been had against him, from a fear of his friends 
and his great interest. For, had Cmsar been brought 
under the same predicament witli the Conspirators, 

^« P. N%ldi«.s Figulus, the most learned of the Homans after 
Vdrry ( A. Cat'll iv. 9 .), was highly esteemed by Cicero, as the same 
ivriter, informs us, xi, 11., on account of his talents ami acquire¬ 
ments, but still more for ins co-operation in piidtlic inebaures, See 
1^'p- nd I'am. iv. lit. He comjmscd several wo^, and, among the 
a Ti^tisc upon Aninials, and another on Grammar. He Ihh 
loWt d fort lines, of Pompei, ainl di^! ia exile B. C. 1-5.* 

■ ^ the Life of C«?ar,iV. $61'' 
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it would rather have contributed to save than to de¬ 
stroy them. 

When it came to his turn to give judgement, he 
rose and moved; “ Not for punishing them capi- 
“ tally, but for confiscating their estates, and lodg- 

ing them in*any of tlie towns of Italy that Cicero 
“ should select, where they might be kept in chains 
“ till Catiline was conqueredTo this opinion, 
which was on the merciful side, and supported with 
much eloquence by him who gave it, Cicero himself 
added no small weight. For in his speech he gave 
the arguments at large for both opinions, first for tlie 
former, and subsequently for that of Caesar. And 
all-Cicero’s friends, thinking it would be less invidi¬ 
ous for him to avoid putting the criminals to death, 
were for the latter sentence ; insomuch that even 
Silanus changed sides, and excused hiniscif by saying 
that he did not mean capital punishment, as impri¬ 
sonment was the most severe infliction which a Ho¬ 
man senator could sufler. 

> The matter thus went on, till it came to laitatius 
Catulus. He declared for capital punishment, and 
Cato"^ supported him, expressing in strong terms his 
suspicions of Ca?sar j which so roused the spirit and 
indignation of the senate, that they passed a decree 
for sending the conspirators to execution. Cmsar 
then opposed the confiscating of their estates; for 
he said it was unreasonable, when they rejected the 
mild part of his sentence, to adopt the severe. As 
the majority still insisted upon it, he appealed to the 
tribunes. The tribunes indeed did not put in their 

Plutarch seems here to intimate that, after the defeat of Cati¬ 
line they might be put upon their trial; but it appears from Sallu^-t, 
and Cic. in Cat. iv. 5-, that C®sar had no such intention. 

The fourth of the Catilinarian orations, sect. 4- • l*rotp this 
very ingenious harangue, and from Ep. ad Att. xii. 21,^ (as wbll as 
frotn Suetonius, anti Dio), it appears tliat Csesar was the first, wjho 
recommended a merciful punishment; though Sallust, Bell. Cat. 19., 
and Appian, Bell. Civ. ii., state that in this he was preceded by 
berius Nero.* 

*{5ae lV.365., and y.7% 
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in|ei^Ge§^o;i, but Cicero hiniRelf gave up tlie point, 
and agreed that their estates should not be forfeited. 

After this, Cicero went at the head of the senate 
to the criminals, who w'ere not aft lodged in one 
house, but in those of the several praetors, first he 
took Lent ulus from the Palatine hiH, and led liim 
down the Via Sacra, and through the middle of the 
Forum. The principal persons in Rome attended 
the consul on all sides, like a guard; the people 
stood silent at the horror of‘ ilic scene; and the 
youlh looked on with fear and astonishment, as if 
they were that day initiated ^ in some aweful cere¬ 
monies of aristocratic power. V'hen he had passed 
the Forum, and was conic to the prison, he delivered 
Lcntulus to the executioner. Afterward he brought 
Cethegus, and all the rest in their order, and they 
were put to death. On his return he saw others, 
who were involved in the conspiracy, standing thick 
in the Forum. As these did not know the late of 
their ringleaders, they wcie waiting for night in 
order to go to their rescue, lor they supposed them 
yet alive. Cicero, therefore, called out to them 
aloud, “ They did iive^’.’* In this manner the lio^ 
mans, who choose to avoid ail inauspicious words, 
express death. 

It was now growdng late, and as lie passed through 
the Forum to his own liousc, the people conducted 
hinij^ppt in a silent and orderly manner, but bailing 
him with loud acclamations and plaudits, and pro¬ 
nouncing him ‘ the Saviour and second Founder of 
Rome.’ TSlc streets were illuminated*^ xrith a 


wTfys raetaphor refers to the FJeusinian Mjsterles, in whicli 
^se ahoat ta be initiated viere tried by many dreadful pro^csse'', 
&lt'emid:ion$ of light and, dafknohs, shakings of the temple, horrible 
appacitipps, $'C. previously to their dual tidmission. 0^ cheac Clau- 
at^jb, de Rapt Proserp. i., lins given a striking account, 

‘Jhieroist. ap. Stub. I^enn cxi:^.,and Meurs. E|eus. 

'V Of tins mode of expression pxampbps occur in Piaut. Bocebo j. 
|ik p.apt. iu. Trucul i, % Tibul. Ele^. iii. i?., Vitg. jEn, iL 3^.i 

i* Illiitpination* are of anU<}ii!|y,, 'fbey c%mp opginally 
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multitude of lamps and torches, placed by the dpprs. 
The women held out lights from the tops of the 
houses, that they might behold and pay a proper com¬ 
pliment to the man now followed in solemn procession 
by a train of the most illustrious citizens in Home, 
most of whom had distinguished themselves by suc¬ 
cessful wars, led up triumphs, and enlarged the em¬ 
pire both by sea and land. All these, in their dis¬ 
course with each other as they went along, acknow¬ 
ledged that Rome w’as indebted to many generals 
and lierocs of that age for pecuniary acquisitions, 
lor rich spoils, and for power j but for preservation 
and safety, to Cicero alone, who had rescued her 
from so imminent and dreadful a danger. Not that 
his quashing the enterprise, and punishing the delin¬ 
quents, appeared so extraordinary a thing : but the 
wonder was that he slioiild have siip])resscd the 
greatest conspiracy that ever existed with so little 
inconvenience to the state, witlioiit the smallest sedi¬ 
tion or tumult: for many, wlio had joined Catiline, 
left him on receiving intelligence of the fate of Len- 
liilus and Ccthegus ; and that traitor, giving T^gtony 
b.attlc with the troops tliat remained, was destroyed 
with his whole army. 

Yet a few were displeased by this conduct and suc¬ 
cess of Cicero, and ineiined to do him all possiblp 
injury. At their head were some of the magistrates 
for the ensuing year; Civsar who was to be praetor, 
and Metellus and Bestia tribunes*®. These last, 
liaving entered upon their office a few days before 
that of Cicero expired, would not suffer him to ad¬ 
dress the people. They placed their own bmiches 
on the Rostra, and only gave him permission to take 

from the nocturnal celebration of religious luj'^tcries; and upon that 
account involved the idea of vcne^arioo and j,e?pect. 

5* Bestia weta out of office on tbe eighth of December, 
lus and Sextius tribunes. (L ) To the former of theso Cict*r« 
confii?09 the charge of this iujutious treatment. ]^p a4 fain. .y. ii, 
and in PisOn. S.f 
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the oath upn laying down his office after which he 
wasimmediately to descend. Accordingly when Cicero 
went up, it was expected that he would take the cus¬ 
tomary oath; but, silence being made, instead of the 
usual form, he adopted one which w^as new and sin¬ 
gular. The purport of it was, that “ He had saved 
his country, and preserved the empire and all the 
people joined in it. 

This exasperated Caesar and the tribunes still more, 
and they endeavoured to create him new troubles. 
Among other things, they proposed a decree for 
calling Pompey home with his army, to suppress the 
despotic power of Cicero. Happily for him, and 
for the whole commonwealth, Cato w'as then one of 
the tribunes. He opposed them with an authority 
equal to theirs, and a reputation much superior, and 
consequently broke their measures with case. He 
made a set speech upon Cicero’s consulship, and re¬ 
presented it in so glorious a light, that the highest 
honours were decreed him, and he was denoniiiiuted 
‘ the Father of liis Cknintry f a mark of distinction, 
Which none had ever obtained before. Cato be¬ 
stowed that title upon him before the people, and 
diey confirmed it*’. 

His authority in Rome at that lime, was, un¬ 
doubtedly, great; but he rendered himself obnoxious 
to many, not by any bad action, but by continually 
praising and magnifying himself. He never entered 
the senate, the assembly of the people, or the courts 
of judicature, but Catiline and Leiituliis were the 
burthen of his sOng. Not satisfied with tliLs, his 
writings were so interlarded with encomiums on him- 

The consuls took two oaths, one upon entering into their office, 
that * they would act according to, the lawsand the other upon 
quitting it, that * they had not acted contrary to the laws.* 

Q. Catulus wai^ the first, who gave him the title} Cato, as tri¬ 
bune, confirmed it before the people. (See Cic.inPison.S.) 

JRma Pattern Patrm Cmronem libera dixit, (Juv.Viii' 244.) 
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self, that thoiigli his stile was elegant and delightful^ 
his discourses were disgusting and nauseous <«o the 
reader; for the blemish stuck to him, like an incur¬ 
able disease. 

Buti with this insatiable avidity of honour, he was 
never unwilling that others should have their share. 
For he was entiiely free from envy ; and it appears 
by his works that he was most liberal in his ]jraises, 
not only of the ancients, but of his eon temporaries. 
Many of his remarkable sayings likewise, of this na¬ 
ture, arc ]>rcscrvcd. Thus of Aristotle he observed, 
“ I'hat he was a river of flowing goldand of Pla- 
ft)\s dialogues, “ That, if Jupiter were to speak, he 
would speak as he did.’’ Tlieophrastiis lie used to 
call his particular favourite and, being asked 
which of Ocuiostliencs’orations he thojight the best, 
be answ ei cd, “ The longest.” Some, w ho ajfeet to be 
zealous admirers of that orator, complain indccii of 
( iccro’:; hiyt\inLV said in one of his i'hiisties “ That 
.•mostlienes occasionally nodded m his oiatio 


but they forget the many great encomiums, which he 
bestowed U]K)n him in other parts of his w'ojks, and 
do not consider that he gave the title of ‘ Philippics’ 
to his own Orations against Mark Antonv, which 
were his mo it elaborate compositions. I'here W’as 
not one of his contemporaries celebrated eitlier for 
his ehxjueiice or philosophy, whose fame he did not 
promote, either by speaking or writing of him in a 
favourable manner. He persuaded Csesar, when 
dictator, to grant Cratippus the Peripatetic the free¬ 
dom of Rome. He likewise prevailed upon the 
council of Areopagus to make an order, desiring liiiii 
to remain at Athens to instinct the youth, and not 
deprive their city of such an ornament. There are 


This is not now extant, but is mentioned by (iuintib'an x. 1, xii. 1. 
After all however, what is it but to pronounce hini less than perfect ^ 
What is it more, than what Horace has pronounced of llortier ? 
What is it, in short, but the inevitable condition of humanity it¬ 
self? In bis Orator he observes, that though Demosthenes does not 
realise his idea of perfoction, he cotnes nearer to it than any other 
person.* ' 

VOL. V. . 
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moreover extant letters of Cicero to Herodcs and 
other* to his son, in which he directs them to study 
philosophy under Cratippus. But he accuses Gor- 
gias the rhetorician of Iiaving accustomed his son to 
a life of ])leasurc and intemperance, and theictbre 
forbids the young man his society" Among his 
Greek letters this, and another to Pclops the Byzan¬ 
tine, arc all that discover any thing of resentment. 
His r('])i inland to Gorgias was certainly proper, if he 
really were the wwthless and dissolute man, which 
he was said to be; but he betrays an excessive mean¬ 
ness in his expostulations with Pelops, for having ne¬ 
glected to procure him certain honours from the city 
of Byzantium. 

These were the effects of his vanity. Superior 
keenness of expression likewise, which he had at 
command, led him into many violations of decorum. 
He pleaded for Munatius in a certain cause, and 
his client was acquitted in consequence pf his de¬ 
fence. At a subsequent period Munatius prosecuted 
Sabinus, one of Cicero’s friends; upon which, he was 
so much transported with anger, as to say; “ Dost 
*' thou suppose it w’as the merit of thy cause that 
saved thee, and not rather the cloud which I 
“ llircw over thy crimes, and which kept them out 
of the sight of the court?” He had succeeded in 
ail encomium upon Marcus Crassus from the Ros¬ 
trum *, and a few days afterward as publicly re¬ 
proached him. •* What!” said Crassus, “ did you 
“ not lately praisf* me, in the place where you now 
“ stand ?” " True,” answered Cicero, “ but I did 

£71'o whom Cicero had entrusted his son, during liis residence at 
Atlicns, witlt a view^ of receiving from Jiiin occasional accounts of 
his proficiency. See Ep. ad Att. xiv. 16. xv. 16.* 

See Ep. ad Fam. xvi. 21., in which young Cicero informs Tiro 
of his compliance with his fatheris prohibition.* 

T. Munatius Pianofis Jj^rsa, who was tribune A. U. C. 70L, 
and tlic enemy of Cicero and Milo. Bee £p. ad FiW>. vii. 2. Pld- 
lipp. VI. 4.*. 

This, Cicero boasted he did in the cause o£..C!luenjtivi8, Quint, 
n. 17.* 
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“ it by way of experiment, to see what I could make 
‘‘ of a bad subject.” Crassus had once affirmed, 
that none of his family ever lived above three-score 
years j but was subsequently desirous of contradict- 
ingit, and said, “ What couJd I be thinking of, when 
“ 1 asserted such a thing?” “ You knew,” said, 
(^iccro, “ that such an assertion would be highly 
“ agreeable to the Roman people.” Crassus hap¬ 
pened one day to profess himself mucli pleased with 
that maxim ol the Stoics, ‘ The good man is always 
‘ rich :* “ I believe,” said Cicero, “ there is ano her 
“ more agreeable to you, ‘ All things belong to tlie. 
“ prudent'”.’” For Crassus was notoriously covetous, 
(’rassiis had two sons, one of wlioin rcseml>led a man 
named Axiiis so much, that his mother was suspected 
of having had an intrigue with him. This young mau 
spoke in the senate with great appiausc j an ) fh'ccro, 
being asked what he thought of luui, a»is\,ertd in 
Cl reek, aj'io.s Crassau When ('rassxu -vas abofit to 
set out for Syria, lie thoiiglit it better to le:u e Cicero 
liis friend tliaii his enemy, and ilierefo o adilres'*"d 
him one day in an obliging manner, and told liim he 
would come and sii}> with innC'. ( iceio accepted 
the ofler with c(jual politeness. A few day., after' 
ward Vatinius likewise aj)p]ied fo him Hy hi'. iVicnds, 
and desired a reconciliation. “ What!” .a'! 

“ doesVatiuiustoo want to sup with mo ?" eucu were* 
his jests iij)on Crassus. 

Vatinius (as before observed) had scrojdiulou.s 
tumours in liis neck, and one day when he was [head¬ 
ing, Cicero called him “ a tumid orator.” An ac¬ 
count was once brought to him that Vatinius was 
dead, whicli being subsequently conlsudic^cd, he 

urttvret umt tu tropa. The Greek * cimiung, shrowtl, 

prudent,* as well as ‘wif-c;* and in any of the foin ir acceptatloii'? 
the Sloic maxim was applicable to Cnxssus, I'hir. /) in Lat'a, 
i*,' used indifferently either for * saving pnulc-iCe/ wis¬ 

dom.* 

A scandalous pun, which might nioan clr’i'. diP i jni.*;, 

man was worthy of C'rassus, or that he v,:i% ' on ' vj\.'. 

)See Ep. ad. Earn. i. 9.* 
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saiclj Perdition seize the longue, that told the 
When Cffisar proposed a decree for dis¬ 
tributing the lands in {"'arnpania among the soldiers, 
many of the senutorj \vei*e displeased at it; and 
Lucius Gellius®' in particular, who was one of the 
oldest of ilicin, deciared, “ That shall never be so 


“ long as I “ Let us wait awhile then,” said 

Cicero; “ for (Tcllins recjuires no very Jong credit.” 
Therr* was one Octavius, to whom it had been ob¬ 


jected, that ‘ he W'as an African.’ One day w^hen 
Cicero was pleading, this man said he could not hear 
him : “ That is somewhat strange,” observed Cicero; 
“ for you are not without a hole in your car — 
When Metellus Nepos told liiin, “ That he Jiad 
ruined more as an evidence, than he Iiad saved as 


“ an advocate“ I grant it,” said Cicero, “ for 
“ I have more Irutli tlian eloquence.” A voung 
man, wlio lay under the imputation of having given 
his father a poisoned cake, talking in an insolent 
manner, and threatening Cicero vvitii the weight of 
his reproaches, Cieeio replied ; “ 1 had much rather 
have them, than your cake.” Publius Scstius had 
^aken Cicero, among others, for his advocate in a 
cause of some importance, and yet he would suffer 
no mail to speak but himself. When it appeared, 
that he would be acquitted, and the judges were 
giving their verdict, Cicero called to him and said; 
Sestius, make the best use of your time to-day, for 


VkK more of tins i§jcet!ousness on the same subject, see Quint. 
n. 8 ,* 

This map had aJw'ays been correct in his politics, and freqiu>nt. 
ly boro the most honourable testimony to botli Cicero aud Cato. 
See Cic. ia Pison. 3. A pleasant story is related of his bonhommie 
by Atticus. I)e hegg, L 20,* 

A mark of slavery among some nations, derived perhaps origin¬ 
ally from the J( ws. See Exud. xxi. G., l>eut. xv, 17.; but the 

P Africai^vore pendents ia their ears, by way of omament. (See 
vii. c3*) , 'Fetrooius, likewise, and !Dib tneiition 
African custom. It appears however from Xenoph. 
J^fH^ilii., and Juv. i. 105., to have been practised likewise in Asia, 
i the obscure eKtraction of tlte person in question, there are 
Ep. |iid Earn. vii. y. iand i6.* 
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“ to-morrow you will be out of office Publius 
Co^ta who aiiectcd to be thought an able lawyer, 
though h(* had neither learning nor capacity, being 
sumnioned as a witness in a certain cause, declai'ed, 
*'• He knew nothing of the matter.” “ J*erhaps,*^ 
said Cicer©, “ you think I am asking you some 
‘‘ question in law.” Metelliis Nepos, in some didcr- 
cncc with Hiccro, often asking him, “ AVho is your 
“ fallier ?” he replied, “ Your mother has made it 
much more difficult for you to answer that qiics- 
“ lion tor liis motlicr had not the most unsullied 
reputation. This Metellus was himself a man of a 
light unbalanced mind. He suddenly quitted the 
tnhunitial office, and sailed to Pompey in Syria; 
and, wlien there, lie returned in a manner still more 
absurd. Hpon the death of ins preceptor Phdagrus, 
he buried him in a pompons manner, and placed 
the figure oi’a crow ill marble on his monument ''’. 


remaikcd (^icero, “ was one of the wisest 
“ tliiiigs you cvci did; for your preceptor has taught 
}'ou ratlicr to fly than speak Alarcus Appius 
having mentioned, in the introduction t(^ one of his 
pietadings, that liis friend liad desired him to try every 
resource of care, eloquence, and fidelity in liis cause, 
C’icero said ; “ What a hard-hearted man you are, 
“ not to do any one thing, that your liicnd has de- 
siied of you 1” 

if sccnis not forc'ign to the business of an orator, 
to use this cutting raillery against enemies or oppo¬ 
nents ; but his employing it indiscriminately, merely 


*'7 Probably Scstius, not being a prolc^sed advocate, would not 
be employed to speak for any body else; and therefore Cicero 
meant, ilnit he bhould indulge Ins vanity in speaking for him»elf. 
. (L.) This Scstins is the ope for whom Cicero pleaded, and of tvhom 
lie makes mention, Ep. ad Q Fratr. ii. S, l i, and ad Att. vU. 17. 

See the Life of Cato, V. 77* 

^9 It was usual among the ancients to place emblematic hgures 
upon tlie monuments of the dead; and these were either such in- 
htruraenis as represented the professiott of the deceased, or such 
animals as re'scinbled them in disposition, 

7® Alluding to the celerity oflus expeditions. 
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with a view to raise a laugh, rendered him extremely 
obnoxious. To give a few instances: he used to call 
IVltrcus Aqniliiis, ‘ Adrastiis,* because he had two 
bons-in-law who were both in exile"'. Lucius ("o|^a, 
a great lover of wine, was censor when Cicero soli¬ 
cited the consulship. Cicero in the course of bis 
canvas, happening to be thirsty, asked for some 
■water, and said to his Ifiends who stood round him 
as be drank ; “ You do well to conceal me, for you 
“ ari'. afraid that the censor will call me to account 
“ for drinking water.” Meeting Voconins one day 
with three daughters, who were \cry plain women, 
he ciied out, 

On this conception Phoebus never smiled 


Marcus Gcllius, who was supposed to he of servile 
extraction, happening to read some letters in tlie 
senate w'ith a loud and strong \oicc, “ Do not be 


“ surprised at it,” said Cicero, “ for there have been 
“ public ciycrs in hivsliimily.” Faustus"'^ the son of 
Sylla the dictator, who had proscribed great numbers 
of Romans, having run deeply into debt and w asted 


a considerable part of‘ liis estate, was obliged to put 
up public bills for the sale of it. Upon wbieh Cicero 
said, “ 1 like these bills miicb better than bis lather’s,” 


Many hated him for these keen sarcasms, which 
encouraged Clodius and his faction to form their 
schenus again.'^t him. The occasion was as follows: 
Clodius who was of a noble family, young and ad¬ 
venturous, entertained a passion for Pompeia, the 
wife of Ciesar. This induced him to get privately 
into Cjcsar’s house, which he did in the habit of a 


' ’ 'file Adrns.tus alluded to married his two daughters to Eteocles 
and Polyntces, who were both banished. 

7* A verse of Sophocles, speaking of Laius the father ofCEdipus. 
7'J Sylla. who had named niraself I'elix, called his twin# Faustuh 
and Faustu. 'i he young man, who !md married Ponipcy’s daughlt r, 
was at U^'utii i.iktn In Africa, and by ( ajsar’s order put to death. 
Sec 0io, xli., and 1 hrtius de Bell. Afric. 95. To his debts an ally* 
ridn is made by ( iccro, Ep, ad Att. ix, 11.“^ 
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female musician. The women were then offering 
there that mysterious' sacrifice, which is kept from 
the sight and knowledge of men. But though no 
m£(|| is suffered to assist in it, Clodius, w^ho was very 
young and had his face yet smooth, hoped to pass 
through the,womcn to Pompeia undiscovered. Hav¬ 
ing entered a large house however in the night, he 
was puzzled to find his way; and one of the women 
belonging to Aurelia, Caisar’s mother, seeing him 
wandering up and down, asked him his name. Be¬ 
ing now forced to speak, he said he was seeking 
Abra, one of Pornpeia’s maids. The woman, per¬ 
ceiving it was not a female voice, shrieked out, and 
called the matrons together. Upon which they im¬ 
mediately made fast the doors, und searching the 
whole house, found Clodius sculking in the apart¬ 
ment of the maid, by whom he had been introduced. 

As this affair made a great noise, Cmsar divorced 
Pompeia, and prosecuted Clodius for his impiety. 
Cicero was at that time his friend; for during the 
conspiracy of Catiline he had been ready to give him 
all the assistance in his power, and even attended as 
one of his guards. But as Clodius insisted in his de¬ 
fence, that he was not then at Rome, but at a con¬ 
siderable distance in the country; Cicero deposed 
that he came that very day to his house, and talked 
wnth him about some particular business. This was, 
indeed, matter of fact; yet probably it was not so 
much the influence of truth, as the necessity of satis¬ 
fying his wife Tcrcntia, which induced him to de¬ 
clare it. She hated Clodius, on account of his sister 
Clodia; who, she was persuaded, was anxious to get 
Cicero for her husband, and managed the design by 
one Tullus. As Tulliis was an intimate friend of 
Cicero, and likewise made freciuent visits to Clodia, 
w’ho was his neighbour, this circumstance strengthen.* 

7* He was prosecuted by a tribune, according to Plutarcb’s 
foritier and more accurate account, in the Tiife ol* Cwsar, IV. 368. 
That Clodius bad been at least not the enemy of Ciccro, appears 
from bis Orat.De Prov, Cpns. 9.* 
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ed her suspicions. Besides, Terentia was a woman 
of an imperious temper, and imving the ascendency 
over her husband, instigated him to give evidence 
against Clodiiis. Many other persons of hoi|^ur 
alleged against him the crimes of perjury, of fraud, 
of having bribed the people, and con'uptcd the 
women. Kay, Lucullus brought his maid-servants 
to piove that Clodius had a criminal commerce with 
his own sister, who v;as that nobleman’s wife. This 
was youngest of the sisters. And it was gene¬ 
rally believed, that he had had connexions of the same 
Icind with his other sisters; one of whom, named 
Tertia, was married to Martius Rex, and the other 
(Clodia) to Metelhis CeJer. The latter was nick¬ 
named ‘ Qiiadrantaria,’ because one of her lovers had 


palmed upon her a purse of small brass money, instead 
of silver; the smallest brass-coin being called a 
Quadram^‘'\ It was upon this sister’s account, that 
Clodins was most censured. As the people set them¬ 
selves both agfiinst the witnesses and tlic prosecutors, 
the judges were so terrified, that they thought it 
necessary to place a guard about the court; and 
most of them confounded the letters upon the 


tablets He seemed, however, to be acquitted by 
the majority; but this was owing, it was reported, to 
pecuniary applications. Hence Catulus, when he 
met the judges, said, “ You were right in desiring a 
“ guard for your deience ; lor you were afraid, that 
“ somebody would tiikc the money from you.” And 
when Clodius told Cicero, lliat the judges did not 
give credit to lus dispoNition ; “• Yes,” said he, ** five 
“ and twenty of them believed me, for so many con- 


7^ There was a smaller, called a settuh^ as appears from V'arro, 
de L. L. V. 3(i. But the qiindrans was the price for bathing (Hor. 
Sat. I. ill 137.), and to an intt>guc of Clodia with a bathiug-uian 
Cicero alJodcs, Pro M. Ca;!. 26.* 

7* See the parallel passage,, in the Life of Caesar, IV* 369., not, 
(la) 'flu • uidiery is disstincUv affinued by Cip. Ep, ad Att. i. 10., 
wh^re C.ttnlNj' obscivetJW. and Cictro's retort upon Clodius, are 
M to be tennd ' 
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ilemtied you : nor did the other thirty believe yon, 

“ for they did not acquit you till they had received 
‘‘ your money/' As to Catsar, when he was called 
upo^ he gave no testimony against Clodius; neitlicr 
did lie athrm, that he was certain of any injury done 
to his bed. Ho only said, “ He had divorced Pom- 
“ j)eia, because the wife of Ca'sar ought not only to 
“ be clear from such a crime, but also from the very 
“ suspicion ofit'\” 

After Clodius had escaped this danger, and was 
elected tribune of the people, he immediately at¬ 
tacked Cicero, and left neither circumstance nor 
person untried to ruin him. He gained the pcoyde 
..by laws, which flattered their inclinationsand the 
consuls by decreeing them large and w^calthy pro¬ 
vinces ; for Piso was to have IMacedon, and Gabinius, 
Syria. He enrolled many mean and indigent per¬ 
sons as citizens; and armed a number of slaves for 
his constant attendants. Of the great triumvirate, 
Crassus was an avowed enemy to Cicen), Pompey 
inditfereiitly caressed both parties, and C’ajsar was 
about to set off upon his expedition to Gaul. Though 
the latter was nol his friend, but rather since C'ati- 
line’s affair suspected of enmity, it was to him that he 
now applied. The favour which he solicited was, 
that he would take him as his lieutenant; and Caesar 
granted it ■ Clodius, perceiving that Cicero would 

'7 Uor. Sat. I. vi. Fii. 

- pitdianv, 

Qui p) hiiu.'i vuinti^ i'ax'it ah ooim 

j\i)H iolimJacfOy i< / ’ra op/aohtio qnoijuvy iiirph* 

58 Of tliese, four are mentioned by Asconius*, in his notes on Ci<. 
Orat. in Pi^on. O'. ; the first ordaining tliat corn, winch hud been 
previously sold at a low price, should be distributed gmtis to the 
multitude ; the second, that no observations of the heavens should 
take place on the days of public business ; the third, that the old 
guilds should be re-establfshecl, and new ones instituted; and the 
last, that the censors should not strike any one out of his class with- 
€)ut a formal accusation, and the full concurrence of the two col- 
legues.* 

79 Cicero himself sayst diat this lieutenan 9 y was a voluntary offer 
(pf Cffisar’s (L.) (Kp. ad Att. ii. 18. 29., ana de Prov. Cons. 17.) 
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thus get beyond the reach of his tribunitial power, 
pi*ctended to be inclined to a reconciliation. He 
threw most of the blame of the late difference upon 
Xerentia; and spoke always of Cicero in terms of 
candour, not like an adversary vindictively inclined, 
but as one friend miglit complain of another. This 
removed Ciccro^s fears so entirely that he gave up 
the liouten'incy to which Cai'sar had appointed him 
and began to attend to business as before. 

Ciesar was so mucli piqued at this proceeding, that 
he encouraged Clodius against him, and drew off 
Pompey entirely from his interest. He declared 
likewise before the people, that Cicero in his opinion 
had been guilty of a flagrant violation of all justice 
and law% in having without any form of trial put 
Lentuius and Cethegiis to deathThis was the 
charge, which he w as summoned to answer. Cicero 
then put on mourning, let his hair grow, and wdtli 
every token of distress went round to supplicate the 
people. Clodius took care to meet him in every 
street with his audacious and insolent crewq who in¬ 
sulted him oil bis change of dress, and often disturb¬ 
ed his applications by pelting him with dirt and 
stones. Almost all the equestrian order, however, 
went into mourning with him j and no fewer than 
twenty thousand young men of the best families at¬ 
tended him witli their hair dishevelled, and entreated 
the people in his behalf. Afterward the senate met, 
with an intent to decree that the people should change 
their habits, as in times of public mourning. But as 
the consuls opposed it, and Clodius beset the house 
with his armed band of ruffians, many of the senators 


Tliat botli Caisar and Pompey were perfidious in their present atten¬ 
tions to (’icero, appeals from Dio xxxviii. 15.* 

It is not clear, tliat Cicero was influenced by this conduct of 
Clodius: he had always expressed a great itidifference upon the 
stshjcct. (lb.> 

** iseo Veil. Paterc. ii. 45. This as&cmbly wa^ held without tW 
V-^dls, in order that Caesar, who had already leftflie <aty as procon- 
aul, p"ht t>c able Ep attend,,. See PIo, ib."^ ‘ • 
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ran out, rending tlicir garments and excialming 
against the outrage. 

But this spectacle excited neither compassion, nor 
shame; and it a})pcarcd that (Cicero must either go 
into exile, or decide the disnule by the sword. In 
this ext remit};, he applied to rompey for assistance; 
but he had purposely absented himself, and remained 
at his Alban villa. Cicero first sent his son-in-law 
Piso to him, and subsequently went himself. When 
Pompey was inlbrmed of liis arrival, he could not 
bear to look liini in the face. He Mas confounded 


at the tlionghi of an interview with his injured friend, 
who had fought such great battles for him, and ren¬ 
dered him so munv services in the course of his ad- 
ininistrafion. But being now son-in-law to Caesar, 


lie sacrificed his former obligations to that connexion. 


and went out at a back-door in order to avoid his 


presence " . 

Cicero, thus betrayed and deserted, had recourse 
\o ihc consuls, (labinius always treated liim iiidc];y ; 
but Piso behaved with vSome civiiite. ile advised 
him to Mithdraw from tlie torrent of rage, 

to bear this eluuigc of the times with patier.ee, and 
to be once moie the saviour of hi.', eouiitry, whicJi 
for liis sake was involved in all this nouijlc and eom- 


niotion. 

AfU’i this answer, Cicero consulted with Ids friends. 

Lucnilns adv ised him to stav. and assin‘d him he 

*> 

would be victorious. Otherswere ofo^nnion, lliat 
Mas best to fl}. because the [icople would soon long 
f()r Ids return, M'hen they Mere weary of Clodius’ 
inatlncss and extravagance. The last advice ho 
ad()])tcd ; and taking a statue of Minerva, which he 
had long kept in liis house with great devotion, car- 


In this Din seem', to ijjjico with Fluturch, and CIc.iu Ptson. 
tn. eonvc'vs the same* aka; h.it IVoin Kp. .ul Att. it appears 
tJiat Cicero hati im iiiiervicw with Fompey, htfo’c he went inlet 
exile.* 


Cato and Ilortonsiud. See Dio. ib., und Dp, ad At?. 


In,, id 
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ried it to the Capitol, and dedicated it there with this 
inscription, 

“ To Minerva, tlic protectress of Koine ** 

About midnight, he privately (piittcd the city; 
and, with some friends who attended to escort him, 
look his route on foot through Lucabia, intending 
llicnce to pass over into Sicily. 

It was no sooner known that he was fled, than 
Clod'us procured a decree of baiiishnicnt against 
him, prohibiting him fire and water, and admission 
into any bouse within five hundred miles of Italy. 
But such was tlie veneration, which the people had 
for Cicero, that in general there was no regard paid 
to the decree. I'hey showed him every kind of 
civility, and conducted him on his way with the most 
cordial attention. Only at llipponium, a city of 
Liicania (now called A^ibo) one Vibius a native of 
Sicily, who had particular obligations to him, and 
among other things had held an appointment under 
him when consul as surveyor of tlic works, now re¬ 
fused to admit him into his house; but at the same 
time acquainted him, that he would appoint a place 
in the conntrv* for his rcceT)tioii. And Cains VirgU 
nms, the praetor of Sicily, though indebted to Cicero 
for signal services, wrote to forbid him entrance into 
that island. 

Discouraged by these instances of ingratitude, he 
repaired to Bruiidnvsinm, where he embarked for 
Dyrrhachium. At first he hud a favourable gale, buf^ 
^hc next day the wind turned about, and drove him 
hack to port. He set sail again, however, as soon as 
the wind was fair. It is reported, that when he was^ 
about to landat Dyrrhachium, there happened to bean 
earthquake, and the sea retired to a considerable dis¬ 
tance from the shore. Hence the soothsayers in¬ 
ferred, that his exile would be of no long continu¬ 
ance, as these were tokens of a suddeu change. 
Numbers of people came to pay their respects to him. 


F6‘ur%undr6d. i?ee Ep. ad Att, iii, 4.* 
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and the cities of Greece strove which should show 
him the highest civilities \ yet he continued dejected 
and disconAolatc. Like a passionate lover, he oltcu 
cast a longing look toward Italy, and behaved with a 
littleness of spirit not to ha\c been anticipated in 
%)nc, who had enjoyed sncli o[)porlnnities of cultiva¬ 
tion from letters and philosoj)hy. Nay, lie had often 
desired lus friends not to call him an orator, but a 
philosopher; because he hud made philosophy his 
business, and rlietoric only the instnimciu of his poli¬ 
tical operations. lJut opinion has great power to 
dilnfe the tincture of philosophy, and infuse the pa^- 
Ksions of tlic vulgar into the minds of statesmen, who 
Rave a necessary connexion and commerce W'itii the 
multitude; unless they take care so to engage in 
every tiling extrinsic as to attend exclusively to tlie 
business, without imbibing the passions that are the 
ordinary consequence of that business. 

After i 'lodius had banished Cicero, he hurned his 
\ ilLis and his house in Home, and on the place wiieiv 
the latter had stood erected a teinjile to J.iiieri v, 
His goods he put up to auction, and the ericr gave 
notice of it every day, but no buyer appeared, ily 
these means, he became formidable to the patricians; 
and having drawn the people with liim into the most 
audacious insolence aiul eUronterv, he attacked Pom- 
jiey, and called in question some of his acts and or¬ 
dinances in the wars. Thi'^ exposing Pompey to 
censure, he deeply blamed liimsclf for having aban¬ 
doned Cicero ; and, entirely altering his])ian, adopt¬ 
ed every method for eilecting his leiurii. As CJo- 
,.dius constantly opposed them, llie senate dccieed 
that no public business of any kind should be de¬ 
spatched by their body, till Cicero was recalled. 

^ In the eoiisulbhip of Lentulus'% the sedition in- 


Si signifies not otvly ‘ ojiiniuo,’ but ‘ fame,’ and (by an easy 
figure) * a passion Ibi lank,’ 'Ihe reader will choose which sense 
he thinks best. 

This was in the fii’tieih year of Cicero s B. C. 57. >Vith 
respect to his brother’s danger, ineutioned belv'Vi .Hutarch appears 
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creased: ^ioiiic of the tribunes were wounded in the 
Forum; and Quintus, the brother of (heero, was 
left for dead amojig the slain. Tlic people began 
now to change their opinion j and Annins Milo, one 
of the tribunes, A\as tlie first who ventured fo sum¬ 
mon Clodius to ansA\er for his violation oftiie public^ 
j>eacc. Many of the people of Rome, and of the 
neighbouring cities, joined l*ompcy; with whose 
assistance he drove C lodius out of the Forum, and 
then assembled the citizens to vote. Nothing, it is 
said, was ever carried among the commons with so 
much unanimity; and the senate, \ying with them 
in their proofs of attaehnjent to Cacero, decreed their 
thanks to tlie cities, which had treated him with 
kindness and respect duiing his exile ; and that his 
town and country-houses, Inch CModius had demo¬ 
lished, should be rebuilt at the public charge 

Sixteen months after his banishment, Cicero re¬ 
turned ; and such joy was expressed by the cities, 
and so much eagerness to meet him was displayctl 
by all ranks of people, that his own account of it falls 
short of the truth, though he remarked “ Italy 
had brought him upon her shoulders to Rome.” 
Oassus, wlio was his enemy before his exile, now 
readily went to meet him, and w^as reconciled. In 
this, he said he was desirous to oblige his son Pub¬ 
lius, who was a great admirer of Cicero. 

Not long after liis return, Cicero taking his op¬ 
portunity when (Jlodiiis was absent went up with 
a large party to the ( apitol, and destroyed the tri- 
biHiitial tables, in which were recorded all the acts 


toha’,e canfuundccl Quintus Cicero with .Scxtiius ilic tribune. See 
Cic j )(0 Stxl, 35 —3V.* 

The cou&uls decreed fur rebuilding hib houbC in Rome nearly 
11,cool., for his Tusculan villa nearly 30001., and lor his I'orruian 
villa ubor.it half that sum, which Cicero called ‘ a very scanty estw 
mate.’ Ef). ad .4tt. iv. 2. 

• *** Orat. post Kcd. ad Son. 15.* ^ 

^ CtcvTO hqd aftcinpttd thiii once before, #hen Clodius was pre¬ 
sent; hilt Caius,/Clodius' Lrotlior, being prsetoi, he failed in las 
.,«ndeTtakin^. , 
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of Clodiug* time. Clodius loudly complained of this 
proceeding; but Cicero answered, That his ap- 
" pointment as tribune was irregular, because he was 
“ of a patrician family and consequently all his 
“ acts null and void.” At this Cato was displeased, 
and opposed ’Cicero in the assertion. Not that he 
commended Clodius; on the contrary, he was ex¬ 
tremely offended at his administration: but he re¬ 
presented, “ That it would be a violent stretch of 
“ prerogative in the senate, to annul so many de- 
“ crees and acts, among which were his own coin- 

mission and regulations at Cyprus and Byzan- 
“ tium ®'.” The difference however, which this pro¬ 
duced between Cato and Cicero, did not proceed to 
an absolute rupture; it only lessened the warmth of 
their friendship. 

After this, Milo killed Clodius; and, being ar¬ 
raigned for the fact, he chose Cicero for his advo¬ 
cate. The senate, tearing that the prosecution of a 
man of Milo’s spirit and reputation might produce 
some tumult in the city, appointed Ponipey to pre¬ 
side at this and the other trials, and to prov ide for 
the peace both of the city and of the courts of justice. 
In consequence of which, he posted a body of soldiers 
in the Forum before day, and secured every part of 
it. Tliis rendered Milo apprehensive, that Cicero 
would be disconcerted at so unusual a sight, and less 
able to plead. He therefore persuaded lum to come 
in a litter to the Forum, and to repose himself tlierc 
till the judges were assembled and the court filled. 
For he was not only timid in war, but he had also 
his alarms when he spoke in public, and in many 
causes scarcely ceased to tremble even in the \ery 
height and vcliemeuce of his eloquence'^’, When 


90 To obviate this objectioD, he had caused himself to be adopted 
into a plebeian llunily.^ 

9‘ See the Life of Cato, V. SB., and Veil. Paterc. ii.* 

9^ This he hhnself confesses in his Orat. pro Cluent. 18., and 
Divin. in Q. Ca?cil. IS. And tliis, M. llicard mform-i us, was the 
case with the great Bossuet,* 
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he undertook to assist in the defence of LiciniuS* 
Murena against the prosecution of Cato, he was 
ambitiou*! to outdo Hortensius, who had already 
spoken with nmch applause; for which reason, he 
sat up all night to prepare himself. But the watch¬ 
ing and application hurt him so much', that he ap¬ 
peared inferior to his rival 

When he came out of the httcr to open Milo’s 
cause, and vsa^ • Pompey seated on high as in a camp, 
and weapons glistering aP lonnd the Forum, he was 
so confounded that he could scarcely open his ora¬ 
tion. For he shook, and his tongie. fhultered, though 
Milo attended the trial witij great courage, and had 
disdained to let his hair grow, or to put on mourning. 
These circumstances contriiHited not a little to liis 
condemnation 4s for Cicero, h^’> trembling was 
imputed rather to his anxiety ibr his fjiend, than to 
any particular timidity. 

Cicero was appointed^" one of the priests called 
Augurs, in the place of young (’rassiib, who had been 
killed in the Parthian war. The pro\incc of Cilicia 
was, subsequently, allotted to him j and he sailed 
thither with an army of twelve thousand loot, and 
two thousand six IuiikIi ed horse. He had it in charge 
to compel Cap[)a({ocia to submit to king Ariobar- 
zaues ; wliicli he pci formed to the satisfaction of all 
parties, without having recourse to arms. And find* 
ing the ‘Cilicians elated on the miscarriage of the 
Romans in Partljia, and tlie commotions in Syria, he 
brought them to order by tlie gentleness of his 
government. Tlie presents, which the ncigliboiiring 
princes offered him, he declined. He excused tb^ 
province from folding liiin a ]>ubiic table, and daily 


v3 Murccaa had retained three advocate's, Hortensius, Marcus 
Crassus, and Crcefo. 

,9^ * To liinaseJf,* as Xylandcr sup-gests, by ^ correction j(^rir) 
lo which Barton gives approbation.* 

Of the e^ctaofthls invidious fortitude Cicero justly afraid. 

See Miloa. 

#15 S^y-(ourth year of his,, age. * 
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entertained at his own charge persons of honour and 
learning, not with magnificence indeed, but with 
elegance and propriety. He had no porter at his 
gate, neither did any man ever find him in bed; for 
Se rose early in the morning, and kindly received 
those who came to pay their court to him, either 
standing or walking before his door We are told, 
that he never caused any man to be beaten with rods, 
or to have his garments rent^*, never gave opprobri¬ 
ous language in his anger, nor added insult to punish¬ 
ment. He recovered the public money, which had 
been embezzled, and enriched the cities with it* 
At the same time, he was satisfied if those who had 
Jbeen guilty of such frauds made restitution, and 
fixed no mark of infamy upon them. 

He had, also, a taste of war: for he routed the 
bands of robbers that had possessed themselves of 
Mount Amanus, and was thence saluted by his army 
‘ Imperator Cmcilius the orator, having de¬ 
sired him to send him some panthers from Cilicia for 
his games at Home, in his reply he could not forbear 
boasting of his achievements. “ There w’crc no 
“ panthers (he said) left in Cilicia; those animals, in 
‘‘ their vexation to find that they were the only ob- 


97 See Ep. ad Att. vi. 2., wlicrealso mention is made of his mild' 
treatment of ^uch, as made restitution.* 

98 'fhis mark of ignominy wiis of the highest antiquity. * Where¬ 
fore Hanun took David^s servants, and shaved ott‘ one half of their 
beards; and cut off their garments to the middle, even to their 
buttocks, and sent them away.* (2 Sam. x. 4.) 

99 He not only received this mark of distinction, but public 
thanksgivings, upon the motion of Cato, were ordered at Rome for 
his success; and the people had nearly decreed him a triumph. Uis 
military services, thereA}re, must have been considerable, and Plu¬ 
tarch seems to mention tliem too slightly. See Ep. ad lAtt. v, 

ad Fam. xv. 4. Mbunt Antanus, Strabo informs us, was a part of* 
Mount Taurus, and extended to the Euphrates. 

Not Ceecilius, but Cselius. He was then ssdile, and wanted 
the ptinthers for his public shows. Sec Ep. ad Fam. ii. 11.; which 
however, as M. Ricard judiciously remarks aRcr Gronovius, appears 
a piece of simple and elegant badinage, ^ 
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ject$ of war, while every thing else was at peace, 
“ having fled into Caria.” 

On his return from his piwince he stopped at 
Rhodes, and afterward made some stay at Athens; 
this he did with great pleasure, in remembrance of 
the conversations, which he had formerly enjoyed at 
that place. He had now the company of all, who 
were most famed for erudition, and visited Jus former 
friends and acquaintance. After receiving due ho¬ 
nours and marks of esteem from Greece, he i>assed 
forward to Rome, where he found the fire of dissen¬ 
sion kindled, and every thing tending to a civil 
war 

When tlie senate were for decreeing him a tri¬ 
umph, he said, He had rather follow Caesar’s cha- 
riot-wheels in histriiiifiph, if a reconciliation could 
“ be effected between him and Pompey,” And in 
private he tried every healing and conciliatory me¬ 
thod, by wTiting to Cajsar, and enti'cafing Pompey. 
After it came to an open rupture, and Caesar was on 
his march to Rome, Pompey did not choose to wait 
fbrhim, but retired with numbers of the principal 
citizens in his train. Cicero did not attend him in 
Jiis flight; and therefore it was believed, tliat he 
would join Caesar It is certain, that he fluctuated 
considerably in his opinion, and was in the utmost 
anxiety: For,” says he in his Epistles, “ Whither 
“ shall I turn ? Pompey has the more honourable 
** cause; but Caesar manages his affairs with the 
« greatest address, and is most able to save himself 
“ and hiafnends,. In short, I know whom to avoid, 

Ep. ad Fam. xvi IL 

From several of Cicero’s letters to Atttcus, in the ninth book 
{id. I|l. 18 .), this appears to be incorrect; as he certainly left the 
city tobn after his return, and notwithltanding Caesar’s entreaties 
would not come back again, Ilis inclination was certainly in favour 
<• of Pompey (Ep. ad Altt.vii.1.), though he saw and lamented that 
|eoerai’t» mistakes; and all that Cmsar appears to have bO|^d for, 
^ his neut^ity, . The latter part of the subjoined extract is frorri 
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but not whom to seek,” At last one Trebatius, a 
friend of Caesar, signified to him by letter, that Caesar 
thought he had reason to regard him as of his side, 
and a partner of his hopes. But if his age would 
not permit it, he might retire into Greece, and live 
there in tranquillity unconnected with either party. 
Cicero was surprised that Caesar did not write him¬ 
self'^", and angrily replied, “ That he would dono- 
thing unworthy of his political character.” Such 
is the account, which we have of the matter in his 
Epistles. 

Upon Caesar’s marching for Spain, however, he re¬ 
crossed the sea, and repaired to Pompey. His ar¬ 
rival was agrcciiible to the genex*ality; but Cato 
blamed him in private for having taken this measure. 
“ AvS for me,” said he, “ it #oiild have been wrong 
“ to leav c tliat party, which I had embraced from the 
beginning; but you might have been much more 
serviceable to your country and your friends, if 
“ you had stayed at Rome, and accommodated your- 
“ self to events: whereas now, without any reason 
or necessity, you have declared yourself an ei*e- 
my to Ca’sar, and are come to share in frightful 
dangers.” 

'i'hosc arguments made Cicero change his opinion: 
Cvspecially, when lie found that Pompey did not em¬ 
ploy him upon any considerable service. It is true, 
no one was to be blamed for this but himself; for he 
made jno secret of his rcpenting^“^. He disparaged 
Pompey’s preparations, he insinuated his dislike of 
his councils, and never spaied his jests upon his al¬ 
lies. He was not, indeed, disposed to laugh him¬ 
self ; on the contrary, he walked about the camp 
with a very solemn countenance; but he often made 

***■* There is, however, a letter of his (ad. Fata. x. 8.) to Ciceto 
on this very subject.* 

Ep, ad.Fam. vH. t3. Of hU sadness in camp he gives an account, 
Philipp, ii. 15,16. See also Macrob. Sati ii. 3. Plutarcli elsewfiere 
recorcU a bitter sarcasm of his upon one, who l»ad comie^over firooi 
i \esar to Pompey, aiid.said he had left his horse beh^^in his hurry: 
* Ills horse is very mu^ obliged to him.** 
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6thei*s laiigh, though they were little inclined to it. 
It m^y not be amiss, perhaps, to give a few in¬ 
stances. When Domitius advanced a man, who had 
no turn for war, to the rank of captain, and assigned 
as his reason that he was an honest and a prudent 
man; “ Why then,” said Cicero, ‘‘ don’t you keep 
him for governor to your children ?” When some 
were commending Theophanes the Lesbian, who was 
director of the board of works, for having consoled 
the JRhodians on the loss of their fleet; “ See,” said 
Cicero, what it is to have a Grecian director i” 
When tesar was successful in almost every instance, 
and held Pompey as it were besieged, Lentiilus said, 
^ He was informed that Caesar’s friends looked very 
** sour.” “ You mean, I suppose,” obser^^ed Cicero, 
that they are out humour with him.” One 
Martius newly arrived from Italy told them, a report 

f revailed at Rome that Pompey was blocked up in 
is camp: “ You took a voyage then,” said Cicero, 
“ on purpose to see it wtli your own eyes.” After 
Pompey’s defeat, Nonnius said, “ There was still 
foora for hope, for there were seven eagles left in 
** the camp.” Cicero answered, That would be 
good encouragement, if we were to fight with 
jack-daws.” When Labieniis, on the strength of 
some oracles insisted that Pompey must be con¬ 
queror at last: “ By this oracular generalship,” re¬ 
plied Cicero, “ we have lost our camp.” 

After the battle of Pharsalia (in which he was not 
^present, on account of his ill health) and after" tfre 
flight of Pompey, Cato, who had considerable forces 
and a great fleet at Dyrrhachium, desired Cicero' to 


Whose rhetoric can * console,* even after his folly has ruined, 
his followers J Tlieoplianes of Mitylene had written the History of 
Pom]iey*s wars, and was in great credit with him. (Caesar fielU 
Civ. iii. 18., Ep. ad. Att. ii. 17. v. 11.) See, ako^, Cic. pro. Arch* 10. 
’I^cero, however, seewt not to have rated him very highly,-Ep. ad. 

1. ^ He it was^ who pmuaded Pompey, mier the battle of 
; ill^alia* ta take refuge in Egypt. See JV, 224.* 

V This, it i^pears&omlfvah i*. 549., wiw I^ienas* particu- 
'“lar BUpCrstitian.*^-,, ' 
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Jissumc the command, because his consular dignity, 
gave him a legal title tp it. Cicero however not only 
declined it, but absolutely refused taking any farther 
share in the war. Upon which young Pompey and 
his friends called him ‘ traitor,* drew their swords, 
and would certainly have despatched him, had not 
Cato interposed, and conveyed him out of the camp. 

He got safe to Brundusium, and waited there some 
time in expectation of Caesar, who was detained by 
his affairs in Asia and Egypt. When he heard that 
the conqueror was arrived at Tarentum, and design¬ 
ed to proceed thence by land to Brundusium, he set 
out to meet him; not without hope, nor yet without 
.some shame and reluctance, at the thought of trying 
in the presence of so many witnesses how he stood 
in the opinion of a victorious enemy. He had no 
occasion, however, either to do or to say any thing 
beneath his dignity. Caesar no sooner beheld him at 
some considerable distance advancing before the rest, 
than he dismounted and ran to embrace him ; after 
which, he went on discoursing with him alone for 
many furlongs. He continued, indeed, to treat him 
with the utmost kindness and respect; insomuch that 
when he had written an encomium on Cato, which 
bore the name of that illustrious man, Caesar, in his 
answer (entitled ‘ Anti-Cato), praised both the elo¬ 
quence and the coiuluct of Cicero, and said he 
greatly resembled Pericles and Theramenes. 

See Plin. H, N. vii. 30., ami Cic. Brut. 72. Of Theramenes 
we have some account in Cic, de Oral iii. 16., and also in theLifc of 
Kicias, III. 205. From the moderation of his politics, he was considered 
^ a trimmer. Upon the taking of Athens by Lysander, he resisted 
fhe establishment of an oligarchy; and as oae^of the Thirty Tyrante, 
he withstood the proscriptions and murthers authorised by his 
legues, for which he was impeached by Critias, one of that blopdy 
directory, and died with true Socratic fortitude. See more^him in 
the Life of Lysander, Ill. 39d.,X>iod. Sic.Kiv^andXenoph.Hclleh. ii. 

Open Cato many controversial works appeared. Brutus 
oneunderhispame,towhichAugustus wtroteareply. (Suet. 

He wasjpanegjrrised likewise by FabiusXSallus, a friend of 
(Ep. adFam. vii, 24'.), Munatius, and ThraseJa, , Sec the Life of 
C«Esar, IV, 4*20.* ’ ^ 5* , , ' 
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Wlicn Quintus Ligarius was prosecuted for having 
borne arms against Cfcsar, ^id 'Cicero had under¬ 
taken to plead his cause, Caesar is reported to have 
said ; “ Why may we not give ourselves a pleasure, 
“ which we have now not enjoyed for so long a time, 
that of hearing Cicero speak: since I have already 
‘‘ taken my resolution as to Ligarius, who isVlearly 
a bad man, as well as my enemy But he was 
much moved, when Cicero began; and his speech, 
as it proceeded, had such a variety of pathos, so irre¬ 
sistible a charm, that his colour often changed, and 
his mind w^as evidently torn by conflicting passions. 
At last, when the orator touchc<l upon the battle of 
Pharsalia he w as so extremely aftected, lliat liis 
whole frame trembled, ^and he let drop some papers 
out of his hand. Thus subdued by the force of elo¬ 
quence, he acquitted Ligarius. 

The commonwealth being changed into a monar¬ 
chy, Cicero withdrew from the scene of public busi¬ 
ness, and bestowed his leisure upon the young 
men who were desirous of being instructed in 
philosophy. As these were of the best families, by 
his interest with them he once more obtained great 
authority in Rome. He made it his business to com¬ 
pose and translate philosophical dialogues, and to ex¬ 
press the Greek terms of logic and natural philoso¬ 
phy in the Roman language. For it is said that he 
first, or .at least principally, gave Latin terms for 
these Greek‘Words, phantasm [imagination], sjjnca- 
assent], ep/oclte [doubt], catalepsk [compre- 
Ji«usiopj, atomos [atom], amcres [indivisible], 'kemn 
[void], 'and many other such terms in fscience; con¬ 
triving either by metaphorical expression, or strict 
version, to render them intelligible and familiar to 
the Romans, His ready turn for poctiy afforded him 

«^ j jgar, 8, Tlite whole oration is njost Iwmourable to thege- 

speaker, supcess is perhaps the noblest triumph of 

eiofjuigbce over preiuiKee imijiijfirW-spirit on recotd.* 

T%%e'"V€fe chiefty Tansa,/pirtius, and Dolabella. See 
Qriht* viii. Si Vd; 11,, Ciq.Ej^ ^ Pm. is, J0.,Suet, de Cl. Ilhet, 1., 
and$enep.^Cpttt‘#v.v 
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amusement; lor we are told, when he was intent 
upon it, he could compose five hundred verses in a 
single night. As in fhis period he spent most of his 
time at his Tusculan villa, he wrote to his friends, 
“ That he led the life of Laertes either by way 

of raillery, as his custom was, or from an ambitious 
desire of public employment and discontent in his 
present situation. Be that as it may, he rarely went 
to Rome, and then only to pay his court to Caesar. 
He was always one of the first to vote him additional 
honours, and forward to say something new of him 
nnd his actions, Tims when Caesar ordered Pompey’s 
statues, which had been pulled down, to be re-erect¬ 
ed, Cicero said j “ That, by tiiis act of humanity in 
setting up Pompey*s statues, he had established his 
own,” 

It is reported, that he had formed a design to write 
file history of his own country, in which he would 
have interwoven many of the Grecian affairs, and 
inserted not only their speeches, but their fabulous 
legends'”. But he was prevented by many disa¬ 
greeable circumstances, both public and private, into 
most of which he brought himself by his own indis¬ 
cretion. Tor, in the first place, he divorced his wife 
Tercntia. The reasons which he assigned were, that 
she had neglected him during the war, and even sent 
him out without necessaries. Besides, after his re¬ 
turn to Italy, she behaved to him with little regard, 
and did not wait upon him during his long stay at 
Brundusium. Nay, when his daughter, at that time 
very young, took so Imig a journey to sec him, she 
allowed her only ah indifferent equipage and very in¬ 
sufficient sii[)plies. According to his own account 
indeed, his house was become naked and empty, ih 
consequence of the many debts, which she h;^ con¬ 
tracted. These were the most specious pretences for 
the divorce. Tercntia, however, denied these 

•>'' , r ■ 

See Horn. Od.xxw«SIOd. 225.% 

DeLegg, i.2.* 



charges; and Cicero himself made a full apology for 
her, by marrying a younger woman not long after¬ 
ward. Terentia said, he todk her merely for her 
beauty; but his freedman Tyro affirms that he mar¬ 
ried her for her wealth, that it might enable him to 
off his encumbrances. She was indeed very rich, 
anti her fortune was in the hands of Cicero, who had 
been left her guardian. As his debts were great, his 
friends and relations persuaded him to marry the 
young lady, notwithstanding the disparity of their 
years, and to satisfy his creditors out of her fortune. 

Antony, in his answer to the Philippics, censures 
him for having divorced a wife, with whom he was 
grown old *, and rallies him on account of his per¬ 
petually keeping at home, like a man unfit either for 
business or for war. Not long after this match, his 
daughter Tullia, who on the death of Piso had mar¬ 
ried Lentiilus died in child-bed. The philo¬ 
sophers came from all parts to comfort him, for his 
loss affected him extremely; and he even put away 
his new bride, because she seemed to rejoice at Tul- 
lia*s death. In this posture stood Cicero’s domestic 
afiairs. 

*, 

As to those of the public, he had no share in the 
conspiracy against Caesar, though he was one of Bru¬ 
tus* particular friends ; and no man was more uneasy 
under the new establishment, or more desirous of 
having the commonwealth restored. Possibly they 
feared his^ natural deficiency of courage, as well as 
his time of lifo at which the boldest begin to 
droop. After the deed was achieved by Brutus and 
Catos, the friends of Cmsar assembled to revenge 

Puklifia. Upon th6 censures, to which the disparity of tlieir 
yeiffs (for Cicero was now above sixty), Quintilian has pre¬ 
served-drator*sown jokes, vi. 3. See ad fam. iv. I't.* 

P. Corn. Lentulus DolabeUa, her third husband. Plutarch has 
f«>rgo^n',tb inention her second, t]|urius drassipee, Ep. ad Q. 
Pratr. iL A, 5, 6. ^ ^And from Lentulus sho had been divorced, sohie 
bemre her death.* , . 
vil ^ now sixty*thri^ yieais of 
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liis dea^; and it was apprcljended, that Rome would 
again be plunged into eivil wars. Antony, who wa^ 
consul, convened a meeting of the senate, and made 
a short speech on the necessity of union. But Cicero 
expatiated in a manner suitable to the occasion; and 
persuaded the senate, in imitation of the Athenians’, 
to pass a general amnesty as to all that had been 
done against Crnsar, and to decree provinces to Bru¬ 
tus and Cassius. 

None of these things, however, took effect, for 
the people were inclined to pity on this event; and 
when they beheld the dead body of Caesar carried 
into the Forum, where Antony showed them his 
jobc stained with blood and pierced on all sides 
with their swords, they broke out into a transport Otf 
rage. They sought all over the Forum for the prin¬ 
cipal actors in the tragedy, and ran with lighted 
torches to burn their houses. Tins danger, by their 
precaution, they escaped; but, as they saw others not 
less considerable impending, they left the city. 

Antony, elated with this advantage, became for¬ 
midable to all the opposite party, who supposed that 
he would aim at nothing less than absolute power; 
but Cicero had particular reason to deprecate his 
ascendency. For being sensible that Cicero’s weight 
in the administration w^as re-established, and that he 
was strongly attached to Brutus, Antony could 
hardly endure his presence. Besides, there had long 
been some jealousy and dislike between them, on ac¬ 
count of the dissimilarity of their lives. Cicero, 
fearing the event, \vas solicitous to go with DoJabella 
into Syria, as his lieutenant. But afterward Hirtius 
and Fansa, who were to succeed Anjtony in the con¬ 
sulship, persons of great merit and w^arm admirers 
of Cicero, implored him not to leave them j and eij- 


. 1 

* I 

”5 As Thrasybulus liad ddne at Athens, upon the expulsion df the 
Thirty -Tyrants. Sec Xenoph. Hellen. xi. dear the enui" Oorm^Ke- 

pos, Yit. Thrasyb., and Vol. Max. iv. 

Upon the effect bf this exhibition Quintilian has a remarlp, 

■ , ^ r , < i;/- ' 1 ' 
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gaged, with his assistan«fo, to destroy Antony. Ci¬ 
cero, without depending nukjli upon their scheme, 
gave up that of going with Dolabclla, and agreed 
with the consuls elect to pass the summer in Athens, 
and return when they entered on their office. 

Accordingly, he embarked for that place, without 
taking any principal Roman along with him. But 
his voyage being accidentally retarded, news arrived 
from Rome (for he did not choose to be without 
news) that there was a wonderful change in Antony; 
that he took all his steps agreeably to the sense of the 
senate; and that nothing but the personal attend¬ 
ance of himself was wanting, to bring matters to the 
best establishment. Condemning therefore his own 
excessive caution, he returned to Rome. 

His first hopes were not disappointed. Such 
crowds came out to meet him, that almost a whole 
day was spent at the gates, and on his way home, in 
compliments and congratulations. Next day An¬ 
tony convened the senate, and sent for Cicero; but 
he kept his bed, pretendihg that he was indisposed 
by his journey, in reality, he seems to have been 
afraid of assassination, in consequence of some hints 
whicli he had received by the way. Antony was ex¬ 
tremely incensed at these suggestions, and ordered 
a party of soldiers either to bring him, or to burn 
his house in case of refusal. A t the request however 
of numbers who interposed, he revoked his order, 
and bid them only bring a pledge from his house. 

• After this, when they happened to meet, they 
passed each other in silence, and lived iu mutual 
distrust In the mean time young Oesar, arriving 
from Apolloiiia, put in his claim as heif to his uncle, 
and sued Antony lor twenty-five milUon drachmas 
whicii he had detained of the estate. 

> i 


*5^ Upon this custom see a precetling note, in the Life of Cato, 
V,66., not. (33.^ The,ahoVe threat is given ui more rooderatu 
evert wCicero fiimgelf, who was never disposed to moderate 
either safifermgs orlltavices, i. 5 .* 

aifij^yhe Life tnistak^i la the siun. 
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Upon this, Philip who 4iad married the mother, 
and Marcelhis who was husband to the sister of Oc¬ 
tavius, brought him to Cicero. It was agreed be¬ 
tween them, that Cicero should support Cmsar with 
his eloquence and interest, both in the senate and 
among the people ; and that Caesar in return should 
give Cicero all the protection, which his wealth and 
military influence could afford. For the young man 
had already collected a considerable number of vete¬ 
rans, who had served under his uncle. 

Cicero received the offer of his friendship with 
pleasure. For, while Pompey and Cicero were 
living, Cicero seems) had a dream in which he 
thouglit he called some boys, the sons of senators, 
up to tlie Capitol, because Jupiter designed to make 
one of them sovereign of Rome. The citizens ran 
with all the efigerncss of expectation, and placed 
themselves about the temple j and the boys in their 
pra?textas sat silent. The doors suddenly opening, 
the boys rose up one by one, and in their order pass¬ 
ed round the god, who reviewed them all, and sent 
them aw'ay disappointed; but when Octavius ap¬ 
proached, he stretched out his hand to him, and 
said; “ Romans, this is the person who, when he 
** comes to be your prince, will put an end to your 
“ civil wars.” This vision, they tell us, made such 
an impression upon Cicero, that he perfectly retain¬ 
ed the figure and countenance of the boy, though he 
did not then know him. Next day, he went down 
to the Campus Martins, when the boys were just 
returning from their exercises; and the first, w'ho 
struck his eye, was the lad in the very form that he 

It appears frotn Veil. Paterc. ii. 60., anti others (among the rest 
Ciecro himself, Phil. ii. 37 )» that it was seven times as much. 
Barton however, and after him M. Ricard, contends that Pktarch 
may be rccoiu lled with the rest, by interpreting the larger siwn of 
the money which Ca-hac had amassed fhr public uses, and the sm^er 
of his own private property.*' , ^ 

Of this dream wo find no testioiony remainiiitg', in any of Ci¬ 
cero’s works now extant; but a very ^ii|jilar one .of Q* Catulus is 
preserved by Suet. Aug. 94.* ' ■ < ,, 
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had seen in his dream. Astonished at the discovery, 
Cioero inquired who were his parents; and he proved 
to be the son of Octavius, a person not much dis¬ 
tinguished in life and of Attia, Csesar’s sister. As 
he was so near a relation, and Caesar had no children 
of his own, he adopted him, and bequeathed him his 
estate. Cicero after his dream, whenever he met 
young Octavius, is said to have treated him with 
particular regard; and he received those marks of 
his tfiendship with great satisfaction. Besides, he 
happened to have been born in tlie year in which 
Cicero was Consul. 

These were the ostensible causes of their present 
connexion. But the leading motive with Cicero 
Vas, his hatred to Antony; and the next his natural 
avidity of glory. For he hoped to throw the weight 
of Octavius into the scale of the commonwealfti j 
and the latter behaved to him with such a puerile 
deference, that lie even called him ‘ Father.’ Hence 
Brutus, in his letters to Atticus, expressed his indig¬ 
nation against Cicero, and said; “ That as through 
** fear of Antony he paid his court to young Caesar, 
“ it was plain he took his measures not for tlie libcr- 
“ ty of hiS country, but only to obtain a gentle mas- 

ter for himself” Nevertheless, Brutus finding 
Cicero’s son at Athens, where he was studying under 
the philosophers, gave him a command, and employed 
him upon many services which proved successful. 

Cicero’s power, at this time, was at it’s greatest 
height. He carried every point that he desired, in- 
spmuch that he expelled. Antony, and raised stich a 
spirit against him, that the consuls Hirtius and Pansa 
were sent to give him battle; and Ciedi'o likewise 


' * f 

Here PluUirch sesms to have tra$ted too implicitly to some of 
Augustus* enemies; as it appear? from Suetonius, that his father 
hivl HUed some high oSces m state, and if he had lived, Cicero 
(Philipp, i.i. e.) informs us he would have been consul From 
the Lives of and of Antony, it is clear,that Altia 

niec^t (isi^ev’s daughter) Cassan Octavius was bom B. G.. 
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prevailed upon the senate to grant Ca?sar the fasces 
witiv the dignity of prator, as one that was fighting 
for his country. 

Antony, indeed, was beaten; liut, both tlie con¬ 
suls falling in the action, the troops ranged them¬ 
selves under the banners of Caesar. The senate now 
fearing the views of a young man, who was so much 
favoured by fortune, endeavoured by honours and 
gifts to seduce his forces from him, and to diminish 
his power They alleged that, as Antony was 
put to flight, there was no need to keep such an army 
on foot. Ccesar, alarmed at these vigorous mea¬ 
sures, privately sent some friends to entreat andper- 
-siiade Cicero to procure the consulship for them 
both; promising at the same time, that he should 
direct all affairs according to his own better judge¬ 
ment, and find him perfectly tractable, as a young 
mart who had no ambition for any thing but the title 
and the honour. (X\sar himself acknowledged after¬ 
ward that, in his apprehensions of being entirely 
ruined and deserted, he seasonably availed liimself 
of Cicero’s ambition, persuaded him to stand for the 
consulship, and undertook to support his application 
with his whole interest. 

Jn this case particularly (acero, old as he was, 
suffered himself to be duped by this young man, 
solicited the people for him, and brought the senate 
into his interest. Jiis friends blamed him for it at 
the time; and it was not long before he was sensible 
tliat he had ruined liimself, and given up the liberties 
of his country For Ca?sar was no sooner strength¬ 

ened with the consular authority, than he gave up 
Cicero ‘'^^5 and reconciling himself to Antony and 

ii 

See Dio, xlvi. 40., and App. Bell. Civ. iii.’*^ 

All this, though supported by the concurrence of Dio and 
Appian, is justly rejected by Middleton, as not naentioned hy Pater¬ 
culus or Suetonius, and completely contradicted by Cicero himself, 
Ep. ad Brut. 10,15.* 

Instead of taking him for his coBegue, he chooe Quintus 
Pedius. ' 
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LepiduSj united bis power witli theirs, and combined 
in a partition of the empire, as if it had been a pri* 
vate est^e. At the same time, they proscribed 
above two hundred persons, whom they had selected 
for sacrifices. The chief difficulty and dispute was 
about the proscription of Cicero, hbr Antony would 
come to no terms, till he was first taken off. Lepi- 
dus agreed with Antony in this preliminaiy; but 
Caesar opposed them both. They held a private 
congress ibr tlicse purposes, near tlic city of Bononia, 
which lasted three days. The place where they met 
was over-against their camps, on a little island in the 
river. Tliroughout two ol“ these days, Caesar is said 
to have contended strenuously for Cicero, but on 
the third he gave him up. The sacrifices on each 
part were these: Cmsar was to abandon Cicero to 
his fate; Lepidus, his brother Paulus ; and An¬ 
tony, Lucius Caesar, his uncle by the mother’s side. 
Thus rage and rancour entirely stifled in them all 
sentiments of humanity; or, more properly speak¬ 
ing, they showed that no beast is more savage than 
man, when he is possessed of power equal to his 
passions. 

"While his enemies were thus employed, Cicero 
with his brother Quintus was at his Tusculan villa. 
On receiving information of the proscription, they 
determined to reiiJO\ e to Astyra a country-house 
of Cicero’s near tlie sea; where thfey intended to 
take ship, and repair to Brutus in JIacedon. For it 
was reported, that he was already very powerful in 
those parts. They were carried in their separate lit¬ 
ters, oppressed with sorrow and despair; and' offcb 
joiningiheir litters on the road, they stopped to be- 

^ *-■* With fcgai’il to Paulus, see Snot. 3ul. 29., and Cic. Ep. ad 
Ki. On the subject of L, Jul. Cajsar, who as well as Pau¬ 
las was a consyilnr man, see Phil. ii. O*. viii. 1., Ep. atl Fam. x. 28.,. 
Ac. l^eitliitr of tlicni, however, lell by this proscription.* 

A snsall^l^ul, at the moirtfi of a river of the same name, be* 
Acfium and Circamm, whither he had before retired upon 

death Bf ids ^pghter, (£p. ad. 40.)* 
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moan their mutual misfortunes, Quintus was the 
more dejected, because he was in want of necessa¬ 
ries ; for, as he said, he had brought nothing from 
home with him. Cicero, likewise, had but a slender 
provision. They concluded, therefore, that it would 
be best for Cicero to hasten his flight, and for Quin¬ 
tus to return to his house, and procure some sup¬ 
plies. This resolution being fixed upon, they em¬ 
braced each other with every expression of sorrow, 
and then parted. 

A few days afterward, Quintus and his son were 
betrayed by his sen^auts to the assassins who came 
in quest of them, and lost their lives. As for Cicero, 
iic was carried to Astyra^ where finding a vessel, 
he immediately went on board, and coasted along 
to Circacum with a iavourable wind. The pilots 
were preparing immediately to set sail again; but 
whether it was that he feared the sea, or had not yet 
given up all his hopes in Caesar, he disembarked and 
travelled a hundred furlongs on foot, as if Rome had 
been the place of his destination. Repenting how¬ 
ever afterward, he quitted that road, and again re¬ 
paired to the sea. The ensuing night he passed ia 
the most perplexing and horrid thoughts; insomuch, 
that he was sometimes inclined to go privately into 
Cjcsar’s house, and stab himself upon the altar of his 
domestic gods, in order to bring down the divine 
vengeance upon his betrayer. But from this he was 
deterred by the fear of torture. Other alternatives, 
equally distressful, presented themselves. At last, 
he put himself into the hands of his servants, ami 
ordered them to carry him by sea to Caieta where 
he had a delightful retreat in the summer, when the 
Etesian winds set in. On that coast stood a tem¬ 
ple of Apollo, from which a flight of crows came 
with great noise toward Cicero’s vessel, as it was 

lathe printed text it is **!r*T«c, hut one MS. gives 
According to Appiau, Cicero was killed near but Valerius 

Maximus says, the scene of tlidt tragedy Was at Caieta. (i, 5.) 

The north-east winds. 
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making lasnl; and perched on both sides* of the sail- 
yard, 'where some sat croaking, and others peeking 
the end# of the ropes. This every body considered 
as an ill omen; yet Cicero went on shore, and enter¬ 
ing his house, lay down to repose himself. In the 
mean time, a nuniber of the crows settled in the 
chamber-window, and croaked in the most doleful 
manner. One of them even entered it, and alight¬ 
ing on the bed attempted, with it’s beak, to draw off 
the clothes wdth which he had covered his face. On 
seeing this, the servants began to reproach them¬ 
selves. Shall we remain,” said they, “ to be 
spectators of our master’s inurther? Shall we«ot 
“ protect him, innoccnt^and heavily afflicted as he 
“ is, when even the brute creatures give him marks 
of their care and attention ?” Upon which, partly 
by entreaty and partly by force, they got him into 
his litter, and carried him toward the sea. 

In the mean time the assassins came up. They 
■were commanded by Hcrennius a centurion, and 
Pompiliiis a tribune, whom Cicero had formerly de¬ 
fended when under a prosecution for parricide 
The doors of the house being made fast, they broke 
them ol)en. Still ('icero did not appear j and the 
servants, who were left behind, declared they knew 
nothing of him. But a young man named Philo- 
logiis, his brother Quintus’ freedinan, whom Cicero 
had instructed in the liberal arts and sciences, in¬ 
formed the tribune, that they were carrying the lit¬ 
ter through deep shades to the sea-side. Upon this 
the tribune, taking a few soldiers with him, ran to 
the end of the walk where he was to come out. 
Cicero, now perceiving that Hcrennius was hasten¬ 
ing after him, ordered the servants to set the litter 
dowiif ^id putting his left hand to his chin, as it 


Y"® This, it, appears from Seneca (Controv. iii. 17.)»is an exagge¬ 
ration. He had only deten^ed Jiim in a private catise. But the in- 
^titudc! Potnpilius is sfciU saBcientlv dark in it’s complexion* 
The young tnan,TOenUoiK:d below, is.cidled Philogonu8,JE]i ad Q. 
Fratr.tS^ i, . ^ 
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was his custom to do, he looked steadfastly upon hiji 
murtherers. The appearance of misery in his coun¬ 
tenance, overgrown with hair and wasted with 
anxiety, so much affected Herennius* attendants, 
that they covered their faces during the melan¬ 
choly scene. That officer despatched him, while he 
stretched his neck out of the litter to receive the 
blow. Thus fell Cicero, in the sixty-fourth year of 
his age. Herennius cut off his head, and likewise 
by Antony’s command his hands, with which he had 
written the Philippics. This was the title, which he 
gave his Orations against Antony, and they retain it 
to4he present day. 

,, When these parts of Cicero’s body were brought 
to Rome, Antony happened to be holding an assem¬ 
bly for the election of magistrates, but on beholding 
them, he cried out, “ Now let there be an end of ^ 
“ proscriptions.” He then ordered the head aM 
hands to be. exposed over the Rostra, a dreadful 
spectacle to the Roman people, who thought they 
did not so much see Cicero’s face, as a picture of 
Antony’s soul. Yet he did one act of justice upon 
this occasion, which was the delivering up of Philo- 
logus to Pomponia, Quintus’ wife. When she was 
mistress of his fate, beside other horrid punishments, 
she made him cut off his own flesli piece-meal, and 
roast and eat it. This is the account, which some 
historians give us; but Tyro, Cicero’s freed-man, 
makes no mention of PhilologUs’ treachery. I have 
been told, that a long time afterward Caesar, going 
to see one of his grandsons, found him with a book of 
Cicero’s in his hands. The boy, alarmed at the ac¬ 
cident, endeavoured to hide it under his robe, which 
Caesar perceived, and took it from him : and after 
having run most of it over as he stood, he returned 
it, and said, “ This was an eloquent man, my dear 
“ child; an eloquent man, and a Ipvei’ of hii» 
“ country.” 

Being consul at the time , when he “conquered 
Antony, he took Cicero’s son for his ^oUegue 5 %uder 

VOL. V. 8 A < 
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vrhose iuspices the senate ordered the statues Cff 
Antony to be thrown down, deiaeed all the monu* 
meiits of his honour, and decreed that for the future 
none of his family should hear the name of Marcus. 
Thus, the divine justice reserved the completion of 
Antony's punishment for the house of Cicero., 


DEMOSTHENES AND CICERO 

COMPARED. 

THESE are the most memorable circumstances'in 
the lives of Demosthenes and Cicero, that couid be 
collected from the historians which have come to onr 
knowledge. Though I shall not pretenel to compare 
t^ir talents for speaking, yet tliis I think I ought to 
o^erve, that Demosthenes by the exertion of all his 
powers, both natural and acquired, upon that single 
object, came to exceed in energy and strength the 
most' celebrated pleaders of his time; in grandeur 
and magnificence of stile, all that were eminent for 
the sublime of declamation; and in accuracy and 
art, the most able professors of rhetoric Cicero's 

“ft I» tliis triple division, Plutarch refers to the known distriba- 
tinn of eloquence by Aristotle into the wiAntTMt#?, andi 

(Rhet.i. 3.), which QuintUian, iii. 7, 8, 9., translates 
judiciahf demonshaiivum of laudativuntf and deliberativum or 
suamnim%r 

1 cannotlhelp subjoining a fine passage from Parr’s Character of 
C. J. * Critics must often nave observed a peculiar reseoit 
blanre between Mr. Fox and Deniosthenes, in their disregard of 
promise and petty prnaments; in their application of the sound, the 
salutary, ,8na souaetunes homely maxims, which conl^on 19e suppUea 
for ttiq^ elj|cidation of yioUtics; in the devotion of all their mind, and 
^ll their ^ul, and their strength to a great aobject; and in thair 
eagerness to fix upon some pertinent and striking topic, to recur to 
it frequerttly f, suddenly, forcibly > and upwi each recurrence to 
boW it up in , a new light, and point it in a new direction. But 
biographers will do well to record that, in conversing with ajear^ed 
he |>rofes«ed to receive more delight frooi Cicero than ffora 

4 bi#a C%aiacbus, not a Qbarmidas, Cic. Orat. pan ISO. 
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ftudies were more general 5 amf, in his treasures of 
knowledge, he had a great vaiiety. He has left us 
a number of philosophical tracts, which he composed 
' upon the principles of the Aca^lemy. And we see 
soinew'Iiat of an ostentation of learning in the very 
Orations, which he wrote for the Forum and the bar. 

Then* different tempers are discernible in their 
modes of WTiting. That of Demosthenes, wa'thout 
any embellishments of wit and humour is always 
grave and serious. Neither does it “ smell of Ihp 
“ lamp,** as Pytheas tauntingly said, but of the water- 
drinker, of the man of thought, of one who was 
cliaracterised by the austerities of life. But Cicero, 

, who loved to indulge his vein of pleasantry, so much 
affected the wit, that he sometimes sunk into the buf¬ 
foon ; and, by affecting gayety upon the most seri¬ 
ous occasions to serve his client, offended against the 
rules of propriety and decoruin. Thus, in his Ora¬ 
tion for Cmlius, he asks, Where is the absurdity, 
“ if a man with affluence at command, indulge him- 
“ self in pleasure ? It would be madness, not to 
“ enjoy what is in his power; particularly, when 
“ some of the greatest philosophers place the 
“ mian bonum in pleasure ?** 

Demosthenes f. E^tperlence in this, as in other instances, puts to 
flight the conclusions which theorists might be prone to draw from 
apparent likeness in the characteristic tiaits of stile. Similitude ta 
nut always the effect of voluutaiy and conscious imitation, nor does 
approbation always imply direct and general preference fur the pur¬ 
poses of composition. We have been told, that Euripides was the 
tavourite writer of Milton in his closet, but in Milton’s poetry we 
often meet with the bolder feature, and the more vivid colouring, 
which enrapture and astonish us in the Tragedies of ^Esehylus.’ 
(1, IM.) 

Yfit Cicero, de Clar. Orat. 26., is of a different opinion ; as is 
also Herraogeues de Meth.v. 33. Quintilian however, Dion. Halic., 
and Longinus 34-.agree more nearly with Plutarch; and.^<»chiues, 
in one of his Epistles, says, * he never raised a laugh on any check 
but Ctesiphon’s.’*^ 

Plutarch has not quoted this passage with accuracy.^ Cicero 
apologises for the excesses of youtn: but he does not ok 

approve, the pursuit of pleasure. See Pro Gael. 17. 

t Hiime wf» of a ophiion. See his Bisay iiitn dpqpenca. 

2 A 3 
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When Cato impeached Muraena, Cicero, who was 
then consul, undertook his defence; and, in his 
pleading, seized the opportunity of ridiculing several 
- paradoxes of the Stoics, because Cato was of that 
sect. In this he succeeded so far, as to raise a laugh 
in the assembly; and even among the judges. Upon 
which Cato smiled, and said to those who sat near 
him, “ What a laughter-raising consul we have* 1” 
Cicero, indeed, was naturally facetious; and he not 
only loved his jest, but his countenance was gay and 
smiling. Whereas Demosthenes had a care and 
thoughtfulness in his aspect, which he seldom or 
never put off. Hence his enemies, as he confesses, 
called him ‘ a morose ill-natured man.* 

It appears also from their writings, that Deraos- 
* thenc.s, when he touches upon his own praise, does 
it with an inolFensivc delicacy, lie never in fact does 
it at all, but when he has some great point in view, and 
upon all other occasions he is extremely modest. 
But Cicero, in his Orations, speaks in such high 
terms of himself, that it is plain he had a most in¬ 
temperate vanity. Thus he cries out: 

I.et arms revert* the robe, the wreathed brow 

Yield to the tongue 

At length lie came to commend not only his own 
actions and operations in the commonwealth, but 
likewise his speeches ‘ as well those which lie had 
only pronounced, as those which he had committed 
to writing; as if, in juvenile vanity, he were vying 
with the rhetoricians Isocrates and Anaximenes, in¬ 
stead of being inspired with the lofty ambition of 
guiding the Roman people, 

ricrcc iu th« iiv'ld and dreadful to the foe. 

^ See the Life of Cato, V. 70.* 

*3* In tliis he was represented by Piso, as intending to clsum a 
auperiority over all the military Illustrissimi of Rome, and particu¬ 
larly Pompey; but, in Orat., iu Pison. 363., he warmly , repels the 
charge.* 

a more candid estimate of this part of his character, see 
Qnint. xi. L* \ ‘ • , 
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It is necessary, indeed, for a statesman to have the 
advantage of eloquence; but it is mean and illiberal 
to rely upon such a qualification, or to hunt after 
praise in that quarter. In this respect Demosthenes 
behaved with more dignity, and superior -elevation 
of soul. He said, His ability to explain himself 
“ was a mere acquisition; ami not so perfect, but 
“ that it re(|uirc<’. rrcat c and indulgence#n 

“ the part ot tne audience He thought it must 
be, as indeed it i'?, only a low and little mind, that 
can value itself upon such attainments. 

They had botli undoubtedly political abilities, as 
well as powers to persuade; and those in such a de- 
’ gree, that men wlio had armies at their devotion, 
stood in need of their support. Thus Chares, 
Diopithes, and Leosthenes availed themselves of 
Demosthenes; and Pompey and young Cmsar of 
Cicero ; as Caesar himself acknowledges, in his Com¬ 
mentaries addressed to Agrippa and Mafcenas, 

It is an observation no less just than common, 
that' nothing makes so thorougli a trial of a man’s 
disposition, as power and authority.’ For they 
awaken every passion, and discover every latent vice. 
Demosthenes never had an opportunity tor a trial of 
this kind. He never obtained any eminent charge ; 
neither did he lead against Philip those armies, which 
his eloquence had raised. Put (jccro wcntquasstor 
into Sicily, and proconsul into Cilicia and Cappado¬ 
cia : at a time too, when avarice reigned without 
control; when the governors of provinces, thinking 
it beneath them to take a clandestine advantage, fell 
to open plunder; when to seize another’s properly 
was deemed no great crime, and he who pillaged 
moderately passed for a man of character. Yet, at 
such a time as this, Cicero gave many proofs of his 
contempt of money, and many of his humanity and 

>34 Tiifi 'LTi<p^ 81., and also rift TUtfuirf. 96.* 

>35 These consisted of thirteen books, and came down to the de¬ 
feat of the Cantabri. (Suet. Aug. 85:) The observation, which 
follows, refers to a passage in Sopli. Antig. 18J— 
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^OhOdnesl. At Rome, with the title only of consul, 
he h&d an absolute and dictatorial power against 
Catiline and his accomplices. Upon which occasion, 
he verified the prediction of Plato, “ 'that eveiy state 
would be delivered from iPs calamities, whenever 
** power sliOuld fortunately unite with wisdom and 
** justice in one person ''V* 
it is mentioned, to the disgrace of Demosthenes, 
that his eloquence was mercenary; that he privately 
composed orations both for Pliormio and Apollodonis, 
though adversaries in tiic same cause To wliicli 
we may add, that he was suspected of having received 
^ money f'lom the king of Persia, and condemned for 
having taken brilM?3 of Harpalus. vSupposing some 
of ihCvse charges the calumnies of those, who wrote 
against him (and they arc not a few), yet it is impossi¬ 
ble to affirm, that he was proof against the presents 
sent him by princes, as marks of honour and respect. 
This was too much to be expected from a man, who 
vested his money at interest nj)ori ships Ciceio 
on the other hand liad magnificent presents sent him 
|)y the Sicilians, when he was mdile ; by the king of 
Cappadocia, when proconsul; and by his friends was 
pressed to receive their benefactions, when in exile; 
yet, as we have already observed, he rclused them all. 

The banishment of Demostlienes reflected infamy 
upon hipi, for he was convicted of having taken 
bribes: that of Cicero did him great honour, because 
be suffered for having destroyed traitors, who had 
vowed the ruin of their country, 'f he former, there* 
fore, departed without exciting pity or regret: for 

* 3 ® Curmtti philocophi ngnarcntf aut reges philosopharentu} .* 

Gives forked counsel; takes provoking gold 
On either hand. (Jonson.) 

Quintilian however, xii. 1., does not believe a/ZUmt has been Eai4 
to hk discredit.* 

This, which (though so heavily censured) was sanctioned by 
the laws, is BOW called ‘ Bottnmry,* asd is rather considered as a 
dangerous than a dtsgractrful mode of employing money. Plutarch 
haa^orc passed a eerasure upon it; see tlie lafe of C^to tiife Cen- 
joriltf, 52S.* ‘ 'i' A- , 

a _ 
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fhti th^ tfhaftg^d iheir* habit, contitiued to 
ifiOtitti his absence^ ^13(1 cJewUl not be persuaded to 
p«ss any act till he recalled. Cicero, indeed, 
spent the time of exile in an inactive ma«nner in Mace^ 
don ; but with Demosthenes it was a busy period in 
his political character. Then it was (as we have 
mentioned above) that he visited the several cities 
of Greece, strengthened the common interest, ^nd 
defeated the designs of the Macedonian embassadors. 
In which respect, he discovered a much higher re¬ 
gard for his country, than Thcmistocles and Alcibi- 
ades had done when under the same misfortune. 
After his return, he pursued his former plan of govern- 
“ nient, and continued tlie war with Antipater and the 
Macedonians. Whereas Laelius reproached Cicero 
in full senate with sitting silent, when C®sar, who 
was not yet come to years of maturity, applied for 
the consulship contrary to law’'^’. And Brutus, in 
one of iiis letters, charged him with “ having reared 

a greater and more insupportable tyranny, than 
“ that which they had destroyed.** 

As to the manner of their death, wc cannot think 
of ('icero’s without a contemptuous kind of pity. 
How deplorable to see an old man, for want of 
proper resolution, suffering himself to be carried 
about by his servants, endeavouring to hide himself 
from death (a messenger, which nature would soon 
have sent him), and overtaken notwithstanding, and 
slaughtered by his enemies! The other, though he 
discovered some fear indeed by taking sanctuary, is 
nevertheless to be admired tor his having judiciously 
provided poison, carefully preserved it, and nobly 

•39 This was powerfully enforced by the centurion Cornelius, who 
thretv back his cloke, and showed the hilt of his sword, saying, Hie 
facUtt si I'QS non Jeceritis* (Suet. Aug. 26.) And yet, notwith¬ 
standing this menace, Cicefo (according to Dio, xlvi. 4f3.) had the 
courage to say, * If Caesar canvasses with the sword, he mast 
deed.’ A» evrijf 
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used it So that, when Neptune did not adprd 
him an asylum, he had recourse to a more inviolable 
altar, rescued himself from the weapons of the guards, 
and eluded Antipater’s cruelty. 

This, it must again be remarked, is the observation of a heathen, 

and in direct opposition to the more Christian-like opinions of So- 

frates and Plato, who condemn suicide as the most dastardly of 

resources. 

» 

When all the blandishments of life are gone, 

Tj'O co,ward sneukg to death, the brave live on. 

(Dr. Sewel.*) 
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SUMMARY. 

Knor oj tho&et Jirst thought the arts might be compared to the 
senses. Examples of had have their use. Birth and character of 
Demetrius. His affection for his father : Dexterity in saving one 
of his ft iend.^. He is defeated by Ptolemy king of Egypt: mb- 
dues the Nabathcean Atabs; retakes Babylon ; and for ms the pt ob¬ 
ject of rescuing Greece from slave)y. Arrives at Athens, The 
people send deputies to him. He re-insfates them in ihcir libet ties s 
takes Mcgara } and declares itfec: re-establishes the democracy 
at Athens. Excessive honours decreed to him. Resentment of the 
gods. Still more extravagant decree of'Dromoclides. Demetrius 
martks Eurydkc: is sent by his father to conquer Cyprus: gains 
the hnlllc of Salamis in that island: his subsequent moderation. 
Plattery of Aristodemus. Antigonus and Demetiius receive the 
title of ‘ Kings* Their tuifart unate expedition against Ptolemy. 
Singular contrasts in Demetrius* manners. His magnificent culti* 
rntion of the arts: extraordinary machine used by him at the siege 
of Rhodes. lie takes that city, and shorn great kindness to the 
inhabitants : drives Cassander out of Greece. His infamous de* 
haucherks. Heroism of Democles, Fresh servilities of the Athe¬ 
nians. Successes of Demetrius in Peloponnesus. His pride^ and 
contempt of other kings. He procures his admission irregularly 
into the Greater Mysteries of Ceres. The extramgance of Lanmt 
one of his mistresses. His long passion for her. League of several 
princes against- Antigonus. Discouraging omens. Siwcess of the 
confederacy: Antigonus is slain. The dthenians refuse to admit 
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XyeTnetrius into their city s his indignation* He marries hiS 
daughter to Seleucus. Unjustifiable behaviour of that prince. 
Demetrius besieges^ and takes Athefls, His alternations of for” 
ime* He is called into Macedon by Alexander^ and cotistrained 
through his jealousy to retire* He gets him assassinated^ and 
himselfproclamed king of Macedon. Passion of young Antiochus 
for his step-mother Stralonice, discovei^d by his physician Erasis- 
trains ; tvho contrives to obtain her for him from his father Selen- 
cus, Demetrius hesitges and takes ThebeSy and treats it with the 
uinnnf clemency. He ravages Epints. His pride and ostentation 
offend his stdjt'ds. He makes a treaty with Pyrrhus. Hts vast 
jprojeds. Several princes toinkne against him: his soldiers go 
over to Pyi rhu^. Hefics. Death of his wife Phila. He collects 
some fresh CCS ; and lays siege to Athens, hut raises it again. 
Marches agai.ist Lysimachus. ^Didress to xvhzck he is reduced by 
Agaihocles. Seleucus refuses to succour him. He nearly succeeds 
in surprising that prince : is obliged to yield himself prisoner at 
discretion. Selduciis* murtierS do hint Hi offices. He is sent to 
the Syrian Chersonese, where he indulges in drinking, Sfc., md 
dm at the end ^ Ihfee years* Hisfunerat* 


Those, wlio first thought that the arts might be 
compred to the senses in the perception of their re¬ 
spective objects, appear to me to nave well under- 
iptood the power, by which that perception was to be 
formed; the power, I mean, of distiriguisliing con- 
* irary cjuah'ties j fyr this they have in common. But 
in the mode of distinguishing, as well as in the end 
6f wliat is distinguished, they evidently (Kficr. The 
senses, for instance, have no connate power of per¬ 
ceiving a white object more than a black one, wluil; 
;ia sweet more than what is bitter, ot what k adh and 
ij^ielding more than wliat is hard and solid. Their 
4^ce is to receive fmjrressions from such ol^ects as 
strike upon them, and to convey those impilBssions 
^ the mind. But the operation of the arts is more 
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rational. They are not, like the senses, passive in 
their perceptions: they choose or reject what is pro* 
per or improper; what is good, they attend to pri¬ 
marily and inienfionally; and what is evil, only ac. 
cidentally, in order to avoid it. Th»'«'^ ^ 

medicine considers t|>e nat’****^ ox diseases, and music 
that of discordant rounds, in order to produce their 
contraries. And the most excellent of all arts, tem¬ 
perance, justice, and prudence, teach us to judge 
not only of what is honourable, just, and useful; but 
also of wliat is pernicious, disgraceful, and unjust. 
These arts bestow no praise on that innocence, which 
boasts an entire ignorance of vice; in their estimate, 

•it is rather an absurd simplicity to be ignorant of 
those things, which every one disposed to live vir¬ 
tuously should make it his particular care to know. 
Accordingly the ancient Spartans at their feasts used 
to compel the Helots to drink an excessive quantity 
of wine, and then bring them into the public halls 
where they dined, with the view of showing the 
young men what drunkenness tvas. 

We do not indeed think it agreeable eithc’’ to hu¬ 
manity or good policy, to corrupt some of the spe¬ 
cies, in order to correct others. Yet, perhaps, it 
may not be amiss to insert among the rest of the , 
Lives a pair or two of examples of those, who have 
abused their power to the purposes of licentiousness, 
and whose elevation has only made their vices greater 
and more conspicuous. Not that we adduce them 
to give pleasure, or to adorn our paintings with the 
graces of variety; but we do it from the same mo-« 
tive with Ismenias the Theban musician, who pre¬ 
sented his scholars with both good and badier- 
formers on the flute; and used to say, “ Thus 
you must play, and thus you must not play.” 
And Antigenidas observed, “That young metl; 
“ would hear good performers with much highcrf ’ 
“ pleasure, after they had heard bad ones.” Itt 
like manner, in my opinion, we shall behold and 
Jmitatc the virtuous with deeper aftention, if we be 
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not entirely unacquainted with the characters of the 
vicious and the infamous. 

. In this book, therefore, we shall give the Lives of 
Demetrius surnamed Poliorcetes S and of Antony 
the : men, who both most remarkably veri- 

iicd that observation of Plato* ‘ That great parts 
produce great vices, as w'eli ac virtues/ They 
were equally addicted to wine and women , both ex¬ 
cellent soldiers, and persons of remarkable munifi¬ 
cence ; but at the same time, both prodigal and in¬ 
solent. The same resemblance characterised their 
fortunes. For, in the course of their lives, they met 
both with great successes, and great disappoint¬ 
ments ; now extending their conquests with the ut¬ 
most rapidity, and now losing all; now falling be¬ 
yond all expectation, and now recovering them¬ 
selves when there W’as as little prospect of such a 
change. This similarity there w^as in their lives, and 
in the concluding scenes of them there was not much 
difference; for the one was taken bv his enemies and 
died in captivity, and the other was very near shar¬ 
ing the same fate. 

Antigonus having tw'o sons by Stratonice, the 
daughter of Corrficus, called the one after his brother 
Demetrius, and the other after his father Philip. So 
most historians state. But some alfirm, that Deme¬ 
trius was not the son of Antigonus, but his nephew; 
and that his father dying and leaving him an infant, 
and his mother soon afterward marrying Antigonus, 
he was upon that account considered as his son. 
Philip, who was not many years younger than De¬ 
metrius, died at an early period. Demetrius, though 
tall, was not equal in size to his father'‘Antigonus. 
But his beauty and mien were so inimitable, that no 
statuary or painter could hit off a likeness. His coun¬ 
tenance had a mixture of grace and dignity, and was 
at once amiable and aweful; and the unsubdued and 

eager air of youth was blended with the majesty of 

. < 

* Oi*,, * The taker of cities.’ 
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the hero and the king. There was the same happy 
mixture in his behaviour, which inspired at once 
pleasure and reverence. In his hours of leisure a 
most agreeable companion, in his table and every 
species of entertainment, of all princes the most 
delicate; and yet, when business called, unequalled 
in activity, diligenoe, and despatch. In which re¬ 
spect, he imitated Bacchus ^ most of all the gods; 
since he was not only terrible in war, but knew how 
to terminate war with peace, and turn with the hap¬ 
piest address to the joys and pleasures which that in¬ 
spires. 

His affection for his father was remarkably great; 
and in the respect, which he piuJ his mother, his 
love for his other parent was easily discernible. His 
duty was genuine, and not in the least influenced by 
the considerations of high station or power. Hap¬ 
pening to return from hunting, when his father was 
giving audience to some embassadors, he W'ent up 
and saluted him, and then sat down by him with his 
javelins in his hand. After they had received their 
answer and were going aw'ay, Antigonus called out 
to them, and said, “ You may mention likewise the 
“ happy terms, upon which I live with my son.” 
By this he gave them to understand, that their mu¬ 
tual harmony and confidence added strength to the 
kingdom, and security to his power. So incapable 
is regal authority of admitting a partner^, so liable to 
jealousy and hatred, that the greatest and oldest of 
Alexander’s successors rejoiced that he had no occa¬ 
sion to fear his owm son, but could freely let him 
approach with his w^eapons in his hand. We may ’ 
venture indeed to say that this family alone, in the 
course of many successions, was free from these 

t 

* Of whom Horace says, 

.. 5a/ iWm 

pads eras mediusqtte belli, (Od, II. XUt. 28.)* 
Nec regna sadvMfeire^nee sciunt,* 
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evils. Of all the descendents of Antigonus, Philip s 
was the only prince wlio put his son to death; whereas, 
in the families of other kings, nothing is more com¬ 
mon than the murthers of sons, and mothers, and 
wives. As for the killing ol* brothers, like a postu¬ 
late in geometry, it was considf'red as indisputably 
necessary to the safety of the reigning prince. 

That Demetrius w'as originally w^ell disposed by 
nature to the offices of humanity and friendship, the 
following is a proof: Mithridates, the son of Ario- 
baraanes, was of the same age, and his constant 
companion. He was likewise one of the attendants 
of Antigonus, and bore an unblemished character: 
yet Antigonus conceived some suspicion of him from 
a dream. He thought he entered a large and beau¬ 
tiful field, and sowed it with filings of gold. This 
produced a crop of the same precious metal; but 
coming a little afterward to visit it, he found it was 
cut, and nothing left but the stalks. As he was in 
great distress about his loss, he heard some [>eople 
say, that Mithridates had reaped the golden haiwest, 
and was gone with it toward the Eiixine sea. 

Disturbed at this dream, he communicated it to 
his son, having first made him swear to keep it se¬ 
cret; and, at the same time, he informed him of his 
absolute determination to destroy Mithridates. De¬ 
metrius was exceedingly concerned at the affair; 
but though his friend waited upon him as usual, that 
they might pursue their diversions together, he durst 
not speak to him on the subject, because of his oath. 
By degrees, however, he drew him aside from the 
fost ox his companions; and, when they were alone, 
he wrote on the ground with the point his spear, 
** |ly, Mithridates.” The young man, understand¬ 
ing bis danger, fled that night into Cappadocia; and 
fate soon accomplished Antigonus* dream* For Mi- 

See the life of Paolos JEmiOu?, 11. 290. Of the death of the 
you!ti|^ Bemetrius, an account is given by Livy,x 1. 24.; and 

it is folded Dr. ¥in«ig*s afiseting tragedy of * TheBrotliers.’* 
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tiiFtdates conquered a rich and extensive country, 
and founded the family of the Pontic kings, which 
continued through eight successions, and was at last 
destroyed by the Romans*. This is a sufficient evi* 
dence, that Demetrius was naturally well inclined to 
justice and humanity. 

But as, according to Empedocles, love and hatred 
are the sources of perpetual wars between the ele¬ 
ments, particularly such as touch or approach each 
other, so among the successors of Alexander there 
were continual wars; and the contentions were al¬ 
ways the most violent, wlien inflamed by opposition 
of interest, or vicinity of place. This was the case 
of Antigouus and Ptolemy \ Antigonus, while he 
resided in Phrygia, received information that Ptole¬ 
my was gone from Cyprus into Syria, where he was 
ravaging the country, and reducing the cities either 
by solicitation or force. Upon this, be sent against 
him his son Demetrius, though he was then only 
twenty-two years of age, and in this first command 
had the greatest and most difficult aflairs to manage. 
But a young and unexperienced man was unequally 
matched with a general from the school of Alexan¬ 
der, who had distinguished himself in many import¬ 
ant combats under that prince. Accordingly, he 
was defeated near Gaza; with the loss of five thou¬ 
sand of his men killed, and eight tliousand taken pri¬ 
soners. He lost also his tent, his military chest, and 
his whole equipage. But I^olem}' sent them back 
to him, together with his friends j adding this gene¬ 
rous and obliging message, “ That they ought only 
“ to contend for glory ami empire.” When l>3me- 
trius received it, be begged of the gods, ** That he 

might not long remain Ptolemy*s debtor, but spe^* 
“ ily have it in his power to return the favemt.” 
Neither w^as he disconcerted, as most yeut^ 
woukl be, with such a luisearriagc in hh first cssnyi 

i In the person of Mithridatesi VUI.| mhom GUBia caused to be 
put to ideath*^ 

* The founder of tlic kingdom of Egypt.* ^ 
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On the contrary, like a complete general accustomed 
to the vicissitudes of fortune, he employed himself 
in making new levies and providing arms; kept the 
cities in their duty, and exercised the troops which 
he had raised. 

As soon as Antigonus was apprised how the battle 
had terminated, he said, “ Ptolemy has indeed beat- 

cn boys, but he shall soon have to do with men.** 
As he did not however choose to repress his son's 
spirit, he gave him permission, upon his earnest re¬ 
quest, to try his fortune again by himself Not 
long after this Cilles, Ptolemy’s general, undertook 
to drive Demetrius entirely out of Syria; lor which 
purpose he brought with him a numerous army, 
though he held him in contempt on account of his 
late defeat. ,But Demetrius by a sudden attack 
struck his adversaries with such a panic, that both 
the camp and the general fell into his hands, toge¬ 
ther with very considerable treasures. Yet he did 
not consider the gain, but the ability to give: nei¬ 
ther did he so mucli value the glory and the riches, 
which this advantage procured him, as it*s enabling 
him to requite the generosity of Ptolemy. He would 
not proceed, however, upon his own judgement; he 
consulted his father; and, on his free permission to 
act as he thought proper, lie loaded Cilles and his 
friends with his lavours, and sent them back to their 
master. By tliis turn of affairs, Ptolemy lost hisf 
footing in Syria; and Antigonus marched down from 
Celsenm \ rejoicing in his son’s success, and impa¬ 
tient to embrace him. 

Demetrius after this, being sent to subdue the Na- 
batliman Arabs % found himself in great danger, by 
falling into a desert country, which afforded no 
v/ater. ■ But the barbarians, astonished at his uncom¬ 
mon ii>trepidity, did not venture to molest him; 
and he retired with a considerable booty, among 
'Which were seven hundred camels. 

A city in Upper Phrygia.’^ 

Situated the eastern part af Arabia Petraa.* 
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Antigomis had formerly taken Babylon from Se- 
leucus^ but he had recovered it by his own arms, 
and was now inarching witli his main army to reduce 
the nations' which bordered upon India, and the 
provinces about Mount Caucasus. In the mean 
time Demetrius, hoping to find Mesopotamia un¬ 
guarded, suddenly passed the Euphrates, and at¬ 
tacked Babylon. There were two strong castles in 
that city; butbytliis nianoeuxrc in iSelciicus* absence 
he seized one of them, dislodged the garrison, and 
placed there seven thousand of his own men. After 
this, he ordered the rest of his soldiers to plunder 
the country for tlieir own benefit, and then return 
to the sea-coast. By these proceedings, he left Se- 
Icucus better establislicd in his dominions than ever; 
for his laying waste the country seemed to imply, ^ 
that lie abandoned all farther claim to it. 

In liis return throiigli Syria, he was informed that 
Ptolemy was besieging Halicarnassus, upon which 
he hastened to it*s relief, and obliged him to retire. 
As this ambition to succour the distressed gained 
Antigoiius and Demetrius great reputation, they con¬ 
ceived a strong desire to rescue all Greece from the 
slavery, in w’hich it was held by C’assander and Pto¬ 
lemy. No princes ever engaged in a more just and 
honourable war. For they employed the wealth, 
which they had gained by the conquest of the bar¬ 
barians, for the advantage of the Greeks; solely with 
a view to the honour, wdiich sucli an enterprise held 
out. 

When they had resolved to begin their operations 
witli Athens, one of his friends advised Antigoiius, 
if he took that city, to keep it as the key of Greece; 
but he would not listen to him. He said, ‘‘ The 
“ best and securest of all keys was the friendship of 
“ the people; and that Athens was the watch-tbxver 
“ of the world, whence the torch of his gloiy woidd 
“ blaze over the earth.’* ' 
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In consequence of these resolutions, Dem^ius 
sailed to Athens with five thousand talents of silver, 
and a fleet of two hundred and fifty ships. Deme¬ 
trius the Phalerean governed the city for Cassander, 
and had a good garrison in the fort of Munychia, 
His adversary, who managed the affair both with 
prudence and good fortune, made his appearance be¬ 
fore the PirsBus on the twenty-fifth of Thargelion 
The inhabitants, unapprised of his approach, when 
they saw' his fleet coming in, concluded that it bc- 
Jonged to Ptolemy, and prepared to receive it as such. 
At last however the officers who commanded in the 
city, being undeceived, hastened to oppose it. AH 
the tumult and confusion ensued, which might natu¬ 
rally be expected w’hcn an enemy had come unex- 
. pectedly, and*was already landing. For Demetrius, 
finding the mouth of the harbour open, ran in with 
ease; and the people could plainly distinguish him 
on the deck of his ship, whence he made signs to 
them to compose themselves and keep silence. With 
this demand they complied, and a herald was ordered 
to proclaim; “ That his father Antigonus (in a happy 
“ hour, he hoped, for Athens) had sent him to rein- 
** state them in their liberties by expelling the garri- 

soft, and to restore their laws and ancient form of 
“ government.’* 

Upon this proclamation, the people threw down 
their arms, and embracing the proposals with loud 
acclamations, desired him to disembark, and hailed 
him their benefactor and deliverer. Demetrius the 
Phalereaft, and his partisans, thought it necessary to 
admit a man w ho came with such a superior force, 
though he should not perform any of^his promises, 
and accordingly sent deputies to make their submis¬ 
sion. Demetrius received them in an obliging man¬ 
ner, iu)d despatched back with them Aristodemus 
the Milestian, a friend of his fether’s. Neither was 
. he unmindM of pemetrius the Phalerean, who in 
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this revolution was more afraid of tlic citizens than 
of the enemy; but, from regard to Jiis character and 
virtue, lie sent him with a strong con\oy to Thebes, 
agreeably to his request. He Jikew'ise assured the 
Athenians, that however desirous he might be to sec 
their city, he would deny himself that pleasure, till 
he had set it entirely free by expelling the garrison* 
He therefore surrounded the fortress of Munychia 
with a ditch and rampart, to cut od* it’s communica¬ 
tion with the rest of the city, and tlien sailed to,. 
Megara, where Cassander bad another garrison. 

Upon his arrival, he was informed that Cratesipolis, 
the wdfe of Alexander son of Tolyperchon, a celc- 
Jirated beauty, w^as at Patra?", and was solicitous of 
having an interview with him. In consequence of 
which he left his forces in the territory of Megara, 
and wuth a few light horse took the road to Patroe. 
On approaching the place, he drew off*from his men, 
and pitched his tent apart, that Cratesipolis might 
not be perceived when she came to pay her visit. 
But a party of the enemy, getting intelligence of this, 
fell suddenly upon him. * In his alarm, he had only 
time to huddle on a mean clokc; and, in that dis¬ 
guise, he saved himself by flight. So near an infa¬ 
mous captivity had his intemperate love of beauty 
brought liiin. His tent the enemy seized, with all 
the riches which it contained. 

After Megara was taken, the soldiers prepared to 
plunder it; but the Athenians interceded strongly 
for that people, and prevailed. Demetrius was satis¬ 
fied with expelling the garrison, and declared the 
city free. Amidst these transactions he bethought 
himself of Stilpo, a philosopher of great reputation, 
who nought only the retirement and tranquillity of a 
studious life; and sending for him, enquired of him, 

** Whether they had taken any thing from him 
« No,” said Stilpo,I found none, who wisb€^ to 
steal any knowledge.” The Soldiers, however,'had 

** 4 city pf A<^aia, at the moatli '<yf the gulf pf Lepanto.^ 
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cJandc^tfncly carried off all the slaves. Detfie* 

trius therefore paid his respects to him again, <m 
leaving the place, and said, Sfi/po, I leave you 
•^entirely free;" True," answered StUpo, for 
** y(^ have not left a slave among us.” 

Demetrius then returned to the siege of Munychia, 
dislodged the garrison, and demolished the fortress. 
4fter which, the Athenians pressing him to enter the 
city, he complied, lie then assembled the people, 
re-established the commonwealth in it’s ancient 
form, and moreover promised them, in the name of 
his father, a hundred and filly thourand medimni of 
wheat, and timber enough to build a hundred galleys. 
Thus they recovered the democracy, fifteen years 
after it had been dissolved. During the interval sub¬ 
sequent to the Lainian war and the battle of Cranon, 
the government, though called an oligarchy, had in 
fact been monarchical; for the pow’er of Demetrius 
the Plialercan had met wuth no control. 

Their deliverer appeared glorious in his services to 
Athens; but tliey rendered him obnoxious by the ex¬ 
travagant honours, which'they decreed him. For 
they were the first to give him and his father Anti¬ 
gen us the title of ‘ Kings,’ which they had hitherto 
religiously avoided; and which was indeed the only 
thing left to the descendents of Philip and Alexan¬ 
der, un-invaded ,by their generals. In the next 
place, they alone** honoured them with the appel¬ 
lation of ‘ the Gods-Protectors;’ and, instead of 
denominating the year as formerly from the Ardhon, 
they abolished his office, created annually iti his 
room a priest of those gods-protectors, and pre¬ 
fixed his name to all their public acts."^ They like¬ 
wise ordered, that their portraits should be wrought 
in the holy veil with those of the other gods 'K They 

Ko pco|>Ie were found capable of s»cb vile adulation. 
Their servility anowed;’how Htde they deserved tive liberty, whidi 
beeh rifstored to'idietti. , r • 

Every fifth y*!ar tfie Athfenians celebrated the Panatthetpea, or 
festiv^ hf ; and ^ried in procesaioa the Pephrn^or * holy 
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consecrated the place, where their patron first ar- 
nVed from his cnariot, and erected an altar to De¬ 
metrius Catabatcs [ ‘ the Dismounter/] They added 
two to the number of their tribes, and called them 
Demetrias and Antigonis; in consequence of ^hich 
the senate, before consisting of five hundred mem¬ 
bers, was to consist of six hundred, for each tribe 
supplied fifty. 

Stratocles, w'ho invented all these refined and ex¬ 
travagant compliments, devised a still higher stroke. 
He procured a decree, that those who should be 
sent upon public business from the commonwealth of 
Athens to Antigonus and Demeliius, should be 
called, not ‘ embassadors * but " Theori; * a title 
which had been appropriated to such as, on the so¬ 
lemn festivals, carried the customary sacrifices to 
Delphi and Olympia, in the name of the Grecian 
states. Thi.s Slratocles was, in all respects, a person 
of the most daring efiroiilery and tlie most debauch¬ 
ed life *, insomuch, that lie seemed to imitate the an¬ 
cient CIcoii in his scurrilous and licentious beha¬ 
viour to the people, lie-kept a mistress, called Phy- 
laciuin; and one day, when she brought from the 
market some heads lor supper, he said, “ Why, how 
“ now! you have provided us just Mich things to 

cat, as we statesmen use for tennis balls.*’ 

When the Athenians were defeated in the sea-fight 
near Amorgos he arrived at Athens before any ac¬ 
count of the misfortune had been received, and 
passing through the Ceramicus with a chaplet upon 


veil* (a large robe without sleeves), in which the defeat of the Ti¬ 
tans and the actions of Minerva were inv^rought. Jn this veil like¬ 
wise they placed the figures of those commanders, who had distin¬ 
guished themselves by their victories; and thence came the expres¬ 
sion, that * such a one was worthy of the Peplum ;* meaning, that 
he was a brave soldier. This Peplum was drawn by land in a ma¬ 
rine like a ship akingthe Ceramicus, as far as the tem|ile of Ceres at 
£leus», whence it was brought back and consecrated m the ci^el. 

See the Life of Pericles, II. 5L, and lawe (95*)* 

One of the Sporades 1. near Naxos, See Died. Sic, xvili. 
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his head, informed the people that they wet^ vic¬ 
torious. He then moved that sacrifices of thanks¬ 
giving should be offered, and meat distributed among 
the tribes for public entertainment. Two da} s af¬ 
terward, the poor remains of the fleet were brouglit 
hoinej and the people in great anger summoning 
him to answer for the imposition, he made his ap¬ 
pearance in the height of the tumult with the most 
consummate assurance, and said; “ What harm 
“ have I done you, in making you merry for two 
“ days?^* Such was his impudence. 

But there were other extravagances, 


Hotter than fire itself, 

as Aristophanes expresses it. One flallcrcr outdid 
even Stratocles in servility, by ])rocuriug a decree 
that Demetrius, whenever he visited Athens, should 
be received with the same honours which were paid 
to Ceres and Bacchus *, and that whoever exceeded 
the rest in the splendour and magnificence of In's re¬ 
ception, should have money out of the treasury to 
enable him to set np son>e pious memorial of his suc¬ 
cess. These instances of adulation concluded with 
their changing the name of the month JVIuineliion 
to ‘ Demetrion% with calling the last day of every 
month ‘ Demetrius,’ and the Dionysia (or feasts of 
Bacchus) ‘ Demetria.’ 

I'he gods soon showed, how much they were of. 
fended at these things. For the veil, in which were 
wrought the figures of Demetrius and Antigonus 
along with those of Jupiter and Minerva, as they 
carried it through the Ceramicus, was rent asunder 
by a sudden storm of wind. Hemlock, though a 
plant seldom found in that country, mrung up in 
great quantities round their altars. On the day, 
when the Dionysia were to be celebrated, the priests 
jwefc compelled JO put a stop to the procession by an 
Oa^ssiye aiyl unseasonable Cold; and. there fell so 
stlfoag a hojj^^os^ that it blasted not only the, vinos 
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and figtrees, but also a considerable part of the com 
In the blade. Hence Phiiippides, who was an enemy^ 
to ^tratocles^ thus attacked him in one of his come¬ 
dies : 

He for wfiose guilt our sbrivell'd vines complain, 

Through wboin our holy veil was rent in twain. 

Who first to man the ntes of go(hi traDsferr*d-»- 
He, he—not comedy perverts the herd. 

This Phiiippides enjoyed the friendship of Lysima- 
chus, and the Athenians received many favours from 
that prince upon his account. Nay, whenever Lysi- 
machus happened to meet or see this poet, he con¬ 
sidered it as a good omen, and a happy time to enter 
upon any great business or important expedition. 
Besides, lie was a man of excellent character, and 
never importunate or officious, like those who are 
bred in a court. One day Lysimachus talked to him 
in a most obliging manner, and said, “ What is 
there of mine, that you would share in ?” “ Any 
“ thing,** said he, “ but your secrets.** I have 
purposely contrasted these characters, that the dif¬ 
ference may be obvious between the comic writer and 
the demagogue. 

What exceeded however all the rage of flattery 
above-mentioned, w’as the decree proposed by Dro- 
moclides the Sphettian ; injoining the people to con¬ 
sult the oracle of Demetrius, as to the mode in which 
they were to dedicate certain shields at Delphi. This 
was expressed in the following terms : “ In a fortu- 
" nate hour be it decreed by the people, that a citi^* 

** zen of Athens be appointed to go to the ^od-pro- 
“ tector, and after due sacrifices demand of Dcme- 
“ trius, the god-protector, what will be the most pious, 

“ honourable, and expeditious mode of consecrating 
the intended oflerings. And it is hereby enacted 

Stratocles most probably, and otbor persons of his chiuracier, 
inveighed against the dramatic writers, on acopuat of the libasiiei 
they took with their vices; thoc^h this was after the time, 
wheP the JVIiddk Comedy prevailed at Athens. (jU.) Ftii%pid.ei 
composed a hpndred and’fifty*four piepel, of'^^liowtyw only a 
.few fregwepts are now extant.* ^ ^ , 
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“ that the people of* Athens shall follow .the rtiodc 
“ dictated by his oracle.” By this mockery of in¬ 
cense to the vanity of one, who Was scarcely be¬ 
fore in his senses, they rendered him perfectly iri-t 
sane.s 

During his stay at Athens he married Eurydice (a 
descendent of the ancient Miltiades), who was the 
widow of Ophcltas king of Cvienc, and had re¬ 
turned to Athens after his death. The Athenians 
reckoned this a particular favour and honour to their 
city; though Demetrius made no kind of difliculty 
in marrying, and had many A\ives at tlic same time. 
Among the whole number, he paid the greatest re¬ 
spect to Phila; because .>hc was the daughter of An- 
tipater, and had been marriccl to Craterus, who of 
all the successors of Alexander was most regretted 
by the Macedonians. Demetrius was very young, 
when his fatlier persuaded him to marry licr, thougli 
she was advanced in life, and on that aeconut iinnt, 
for him. As he was disinclined to the match, Anti- 
gonus IS said to have repeated to him that verse of 
Euripides, with a happy parody; 

’Midst Fortune’s storet, to iiKUiiage wc submit, 
gainst the bent of luturc. 


Only putting ‘ marriage’, instead of ‘ bondage.* 
The respect however, wliicli Demetrius paid to Phila 
and his other wives, was not of such a nature, but 


that he publicly entertained many mistresses, as well 
slaves as frcc-'noru w’omen,. and was more infamous 
for his excesses of that description than any other 
prince of his age. 

In the niean while, his father called him to take' 
4he conduct of the w'ar against l^olcmy, and he’ 
.found it necessary to obey him. But as it gave liim" 
' Win to leave the War, which he had undertaken for 
We .liberties of* Greece (a war so much more advan- 
in ppint^pf^lory), he seftt to Cleonidesf ^ho 
cemRiamled for Picnemwin Sicyon and CorinthV#M 
oferedfom %pte|^jdry cooperation, on jpo^Hiltlon 


that 
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accepting the proposal, Demetrius immediately em» 
barked his troops, and sailed to Cyprus. There he 
had an engagement with Menelaus, brother to Pto¬ 
lemy, and defeated him. Ptolemy himself soon af¬ 
terward made his appearance, with a great number 
ofland-fbrccs, and a considerable fleet. Upon which 
occasion, several menacing and haughty messages 
passed between them. Ptolemy bade Demetrius de¬ 
part, before he collected all his forces and trod him 
under foot; and Demetrius said, he would let Pto¬ 
lemy go, if he would promise to evacuate Sicyon and 
Corinth, 

The approaching battle awakened the attention 
-both of t!ie parties conccrno(i, and of all other 
princes ; lor beside the nnccrtaiiity of the event, so 
much depended ujmn it, that the conqueror would 
be not master of (.'vprus and Syria alofic, but supe¬ 
rior to all his rivals in power. Ptolem}' advanced 
with a hundred and tidy ships j and he had ordered 
Mcnelaiis, with sixty more, to come out of the har¬ 
bour of Salamis in the heat of the battle, and 
throw the enemy into disorder by foiling on his rear. 
Against these sixty ships Demetrius appointed a 
guard of ten, a number sufficient to block up the 
mouth of the harbour. His land-forces he ranged on 
the adjoining promontories, and then bore down upon 
his advcisary with a hundred and eighty ships. This 
he did with so much impetuosity that Ptolemy could 
not stand the shock, but was defeated and fled with 
eight ships, the whole that he was able to save j for 
seventy were taken with their crews, and the rest 
sunk in the engagement. His numerous train, his 
servants, friends, wives, arms, money, and ma¬ 
chines, which had been stationed near the fleet in 
transports, all fell into Demetrius* hands, and wei» 
carried by him to his camp. 

Ainpng these was the celebrated Lamia, who at 
first acquired notice solely for her performance 

»r Ir* j‘ , 
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the fiute, and that' was by no means cdntemptibltY 
but afterward became famous as a courte 5 ?in. By 
this time, her beauty was in the wane: yet she cap* 
tivated Demetrius, though not near her age, and so 
edectually enslaved him by the peculiar power of her 
address, that though other women had a passion for 
him, he had no passion but for her. 

After the sea-fight, Menelaiis made no farther re* 
sistance, but surrendered Salaniis with all the ships 
and tht land-forces, which consisted of twelve hun¬ 
dred horse and tw elv e thousand foot. 

This victory, so great in itself, Demetrius rendered 
still more glorious by his generosity and humanity, in 
giving the enemy’s dead an honourable interment, 
and setting the prisoners lice. He selected twelve 
hundred complete suits of armour fioni the spoils, 
and bestowed them upon the Athenians. Aristode- 
mus the Milesian was the person, whom he sent to 
his father with an hccoiint of the victory. Of all the 
courtiers, this man was the boldest datterer; and 
upon the present occasion he designed to outdo him¬ 
self. AVlion he arrived on tl>e coast of ISj’ria from 
Cyprus, he woidd not suffer the shij) to make land ; 
but ordering it to anchor at a di^tanee, and all the 
company to remain aboard, he took the boat, and 
went on shore alone. He tlien advanced tow-ard the 
palace of Antigonus, who was expecting the event 
of the battle with all the solicitude natural to a man 
with so vast a concern at stake. U})on hearing that 
the messenger was on his way, his anxiefy increased 
to such a degree, that he could scarcely keep within 
his palace. He sent his officers and friends, one af* 
ter another, to Aristodemus, to demand wliat intel¬ 
ligence he brought. But, instead of giving any of 
them an answer, walked on with the utmost silence 
and solemnity. The king by this time much alavmedt 
and haying no longer patience, went to the door to 
him. A great Crowd was gathered about Aris- 
ti!odc%u$, and people were running together from''all 
quarters to the pala 5 f; to the news. When hir. 
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was ncJar enough to be heard, he stretched out his 
hand, and crieci aloud, Hail fo king Antigonus! 

We Iiave totally beaten Ptolcrpy at sea, we are 
“ masters of Cyprus, and have nia<le sixteen thou- 
“ sand eight hundred prisoners/' Antigonus an¬ 
swered, “ Hail to YOU too, ray good friend ! but I 
“ will punish yo»i for torturing us so long; you shall 
wait long for the reward of your good tidings.** 

The people now, fiir the first time, prot hiimed 
Antigonus and Demetrius ‘ Kings.* Antigonus had 
the diadem immediately put on by his friends. He 
sent another to Demetrius, and in the letter, wdiich 
accompanied it, a<hlresscd him under the stile of 
King.* 'I'he /Egyptians, when they were apprised 
of this circumstance, gave Ptolemy likewise the title 
of ‘ king,* that they miglit not appear dispirited by 
their late defeat. I'he other successors of Alexander 
caught eagerly at the opportunity to aggrandise 
themselves. Lysimachus took tlic diadem ; and Se- 
Icucus, in his transactions with the (Irecks, did the 
same. He had already done it fiir some time, when- 
ever he gave orders to the barbarians; Cassander 
alone, while others wrote to him ami saluted him as 
‘ King,* prefixed his name to his letter* exactly as ha 
had been accustomed to do. 

This title proved not a mere addition to their name 
and figure. It gave them Iiigher notions. It intro¬ 
duced poinpousness into their manners, and self-im¬ 
portance into their discourse. Just as tragedians, 
when they take the habit of'kings, change their gait, 
voice, deportment, and manner of address. After 
this too, they became more severe in their judicial 
capacity; for they laid aside that dissimulation, with 
which they had hitherto concealed their power, and 
which had made them much milder and more favour¬ 
able to their subjects. So much could one word of a 
flatterer accomplish! Such a change did it effect ia 
the whole face of the world! 

Antigoaus, elated witli his son’s achievements 

k 5 4 
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at Cyprus, immediately marched against Ptolemy; 
commanding his land-forces in person, while Deme^ 
trius with a powerful fleet attended him along the 
coast. One of Antigoniis’ friends, named Medius; 
had the event of this expedition communicated to him 
in a dream. He thought, that Antigonus and his 
whole army were running a race. At first he seemed 
to advance with great swiftness and force, but after-* 
Ward his strength gradually abated, and on turning 
, Jie Ivvcame very weak, and drew his breath with 
such pain, that he could scarcely recover himself. 
Accordingly, Antigonus met w'ith many difficulties 
at land, and Demetrius encountered such a storm at 
sea, that he was in danger of being driven upon an 
impracticable shore. In this storm he lost many of 
his ships, and returned without having efiected any 
thing. 

Antigonus was now' little short of eighty; and his 
immense size and weight, still moie than his age, 
disqualified him for war. He therefore left tlic mill* 
tary dcpait merit to lus son, who by iiis good fortune, 
as well as ability, managed it*in the happiest man* 
ner. Neither was Aiiligonns hurt by liis debauch¬ 
eries, his exjK'iisive appearance, or his long carou¬ 
sals. For these'Were w hat Demetrius pursued in the 
time of peace w'ith the utmost licentiousness, and 
the most unbounded avidity. But in war no man, 
however naturally temperate, exceeded him in so¬ 
briety. 

When the power that Lamia had over him was evi¬ 
dent to everv one, Demetrius came after some ex- 
peditioji or other to salute Ids father, and kissed him 
so cordially, that he laughed and said ; “ A^urely, my 
“ son, you think you are kissing Lamia.” Once when 
he had been spending many days with his friends 
over the bottle, he excused himself on his return to 
ijourt, by saying, “ That he had been kept at home 
^‘^^^defluxion.” ** So l^heard,” said Antigonus; 
whether wa^ the j}eflu|ion from Thasos, or ftqm 
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Chios'*® ? ” At another time, having learnt that 
he was indisposed, he went to see him ; and, at the 
door, met one of his favourites going out. lie en¬ 
tered however, and sitting down by iiim, look hold 
of his hand. Demetrius said, “ his fever had now 
“ left him. “ 1 know it,** said Antigoniis, “ for I 
met it this moment at the door ^‘^.** With such 
mildness he treated his son’s faults, out of regard to 
his achievements. It is the custom of the Scythians 
in the midst of their carousals to strike the strings of 
their bows, to recal as it were their courage, when 
melting away in pleasure. But Demetrius one while 
devoted himself to pleasure, and another while to 
.business exclusively; he never intermixed them. His 
military talents, therefore, did not suffer by his at¬ 
tentions of a gayer kind. 

Nay, he seemed to display even higlicr abilities 
in his preparations for war, than in his use of them. 
He was not content, unless he had stores that 
were more than sufficient. There was something 
peculiarly great in the constructioii ofliis ships and 
engines, and he took nu unwearied jdeasurc in the 
inventing of new ones. For lie was ingenious in- the 
speculative part of mechanics j and he did not, like 
other princes, apply his taste and knowledge of those 
arts to the purposes of diversion, or to pursuits of no 
utility, such as playing on the flute, painting, or turn¬ 
ing. Airopus, king of Maeedon, spent his hours of 
leisure in making little tables and lamps. Attains 
surnamed Philomctor amused himself with plant¬ 
ing poisonous herbs; not only henbane, and iielle- 

Islands in the iEgean, celebrated for llieir excellent wines.* 

‘9 A similar observation is ascribed to Sully, who told his royal mas¬ 
ter { Henry IV.), “ he bad met his indisposition in green at the door.”* 

Plutarch does not give due honour to Attalua (III., king of Per- 
gaintis) when he mentions his employment’,, as unworthy of a prince. 
He made many experimeists in natural philosophy, and wr'^te a 
Treatise on Agriculture. 'Other kings, particularly Hiero and 
Archelaus, did the same. ^ , 

- This is a mistake in Plktsr^, PJtilonjetor was another prince, 
who made agriculture his amusemBnt. 
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bore, htjt liemloek,^ aconite, anti dorycnium **. Thw 
becultiAted in the royal gardens, and beside gather¬ 
ing them at their proper seasons, made it his busi¬ 
ness to investigate the qualities of their juices and 
fruit. And the kings of Parthia ttx)k a pride in forg¬ 
ing and sharpening heads for arrows. 

Put the mechanics of Demetrius were of a prince¬ 
ly kind; there was always something great in the 
fabric. Together with a spirit of curiosity and the 
love of arts, there ap)x;arcd in all his works a gran¬ 
deur of design, and a dignity of* invention, so that 
they were worthy not only of the genius and the 
wealth, but also of the liand of a king. His friends 
were astonished at their magnificence, and his very 
enemies were plcascxl with their beauty. Neidier 
is this description of* him at all exaggerated. His 
enemies used to stand on the shore, looking with 
admiration upon his galleys of fifteen or sixteen banks 
of oars, as they sailed along; and his engines called 
‘ lielepolcs * [town-takers] w’crc a pleasing spectacle 
to the very tow'ns, which he besieged. This is 
evident from facts. LysiniJichiis, wlio of all the 
princes of his time was his bitterest enemy, when he 
came to compel hi in to raise the siege of Soli in Cili¬ 
cia, requested that he would show him his engines of 
war, and Ins manner of navigating the galleys: and 
he was so struck with the sight, tliat he immediately 
retired. And the Rhodians, after they had endured 
a long siege and at last compromised the aflair, en¬ 
treated him to icavc some of In's engines, as monu¬ 
ments both of hii. power and of their valour. 

His war with the Rhodians was occasioned by their 
alliance with Ptolemy; and, in the couube of it, he 
broughtthc largest of Ids hclepolcs uj) to their walls. 
IPs base was square, each of iPs sides at the bottom 
was forty-eight cubits wide, and iPs height w'as sixty* 
rix cubits. The sides of the several divisions gradual- 

^ \ If 

^ was a coNpiiwfoaPcsifeotioufi plaint,]^callod from t?ie 

(jfif'spofirs beji»g ll's jiijtecs. (I’Un. H* N. xxi. 31*) 
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Jjr lessened, so that the top was much narrower than 
the bottom. The inside was divided intb several 
stories or rooms, one above another. The front, 
which was turned toward the enemy, had a window 
in each story, through which missile weapons of vari¬ 
ous kinds were thrown; for it was filled v/ith men, 
who practised every method of fighting. It neither 
shook nor varied the least in it^s motion, btit rolled 
on regularly in a steady upright position. And, as 
it moved with a horrible noise, it at once pleased and 
terrified the spectators-^. 

He had two coats of mail brouglit from Cyprus 
for his use in this war, each of which weighed forty 
minae. Zoilus the maker, to show the excellence of 
flieir temper, ordered a dart to be shot at one of them 
from an engine, at the distance of twenty-six paces; 
and it stood so firm, tliat there remained no mark 
upon it, than what might be made with a stilus used 
in writing. This he took for himself, and gave the 
other to Alcimus the Epirot, a man of the greatest 
bravery and strength of any in his army. 'The Epi- 
rot’s whole suit of‘ aianonr weighed two talents, 
whereas that oi* otheis did not exceed out. This 
warrior fell in the siege of Rhode!:, in an action near 
the theatre. 

As the Rhodians defended themselves with much 
spirit, Demetrius was not able to clfect any thing 
considerable. There was one thing in their conduct, 
which he particulai'ly resented, ami which indeed in¬ 
duced him to persist in the siege. Tliey had taken 
the vessel in which were letters from his wife Phila, 
together with some robes and pieces of tapestjy, and 
in that state they sent it to Ptolemy. In this they 


*» Diodorus Siculus (xx. 92.) *ayp, tliis machine had nine stories; 
that it rolled on tour large wheels, each of them sixteen feet bigl^ 
and was w'orked by three thousand four hundred men. 

Pliny informs us, that the, Cyprian adamant was^imfH"^able. 
Cyprus was famous for this metal, of which armour was made even 
in time of the IVojan war; -and Agamemnon had a outrass sent 
/him fram Cinyras, king of Cyprus; 11. xi. 20, ifcc.) 
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were far from imitating the courtesy of the Atbenianft 
who they were at war with Philip, happening 
to rake his courticisi, read all the other letters, but 
sent him that of Olympias with the seal entire. 

But Demetrius, incensed as he was, did not retali¬ 
ate upon the Rhodians, though he presently had an 
opportunity. Protogencs of Cauniis was at that time 
painting for them the history of lalysiis and had 
almost finished it, when Demetrius seized it in one 
of tlu^ suburbs. The Rhodians sent a herald to en¬ 
treat him to spare the work, and not suffer it to be 
destroyed. Upon which he said, “He would rather 

We liavp not met witli tlie particular subject of tliis celebrated 
painth)|[^. laiysus w as one of tbe fabulous heroes, the sou of Ochi- 
Riusand grandson of Apollo; and there is a town in Illiodcs called 
laiysus, whicite probably frt>in him bad it’s name. It w-as in this 
picture (of wliicli the first view^ produced such an eflcct upon 
Apelles, .dill. V. II. xii. 41.) that Protogencs, wdicn he had long 
laboured in vain to paint the foam of a dog, liappdy luf it off, by 
throwing the brush m anger at the dog’s mouth, ^dilian, as well as 
Plutarch, says that he was ‘ seven years in finibhing it.* Pliny in¬ 
forms us, that he gave it four coats of colours, in order that when 
one was eftaced by time, another iiiiglit supply it’s place f. He 
adds, that while Protogencs was at woik, be was visited by Deme¬ 
trius ; and when the latter asked him, how he could prosecute hU 
w ork With sa much calmness amidst the rage of war, be replied, that 
** Though Demetrius was at war with llhodes, ho did not suppose 
** he was at war witli the arts.” (H. N. xxxv, 10.) lie lived on 
lupines during the time employed upon this painting, that bis judge¬ 
ment might not be clouded by luxurious diet|. The picture was 
brought to Rome by (las&ius, and placed in the Temple of Peace, 
where it remained till Commodus’ time; when it was consumed, 
together with the temple, by fire. 

f Whether howevx r there were four coats of colours, or four 
s^arate pictures succe.ssively pamted upon each other, is a subject 
of controversy among modern critics; M. le Comte de Caylua 
affirming the first (xVlcm. de I’Acad. des Belles Lettfes, xix. 262.), 
and M. I’abbe Brotiertbe latter. (Ib. xlvi, 463 , dc.) The learned 
abbe expresses his surprise at the story of the lupines; but the great 
t)ominichino, in labouring at his celebrated picture of the Commu- 
Jnion of St. Jerom, is said to have adopted the same regimen with 
not inferior success.* 

t * Abstinence sharpening my inYcntion, I performed the finest 
things, and of the most admirable invention, that I ever did in my 
lifia.* (Life of Benvenuto Cellini-by liimself, translated by Nugent, 

1 . 231 .) „ ' ‘ ' e . , 
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“ burn Ill's father’s pictures, than hurt so laborious 
“ a piece of art.” For Protogenes is stated to have 
spent seven years in finishing it. Apelles, as he tells 
us, when he first saw it, was so much astonished that 
he could not speak ; and at last, upon recovering 
himself, he exclaimed; “ A master-piece of labour! 
“ A wonderful perform an ce! Dut it wants those 
“ graces, which raise tlio fame of my paintings to the 
“ skies.” This piece was aficrward carried to Rome, 
and being added to the number of those there col¬ 
lected, perished by fire. 

The Rhodians now began to grow weary of the 
war. Demetrius likewise only wished for a pretence 
to put an end to it, and he found one. The Athe¬ 
niansinterposed and reconciled them upon this 
condition, that the Rhodians should assist^ntigonus 
and Demetrius, as allies, in all their wars except 
those with Ptolemy. 

At the same time, the Athenians called him to their 
succour against C'assaiuler, who was besieging their 
city. In consequence of which, he sailed thither 
with a fleet of three hundred and thirty ships, and a 
numerous body of laud flirces. \Vith these he not 
only drove Cassander out of Attica, but follow^ed him 
to Thermopylm, and entirely defeated him there. 
Heraclea then voluntarily submitted, and he received 
into his army six thousand Macedonians, who came 
over to him. On his return, he restored liberty to 
tlie Orecks within the straits of Thcnnopi la?, admit¬ 
ted the Rfcotians into his alliance, and made himself 
master of Cenchrear. He likewise reduced Phyle 
and Panactus, the bulwarks of Attica, which had been 
garrisoned by Cassander, and replaced them in the 
hands of the Athenians. The Athenians, though 
they had before lavished honours upon him in the 
most extravagant manner, yet contrived upon this 
occasion to appear new in their flattery. They gave 

Or JStolians. (Diod. Sic. xx, 99.)* 
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orders, that he should lodge in the back-part of the 
Parthenon""; which accordingly he did, and Minen^a 
was said to have received him as her guest—a guest, 
not very fit to come under licr roof, or suitable to her 
virgin purity. 

In one of their expeditions, liis brother Philip took 
up his quarters in a house, where three young women 
resided. His father AntigonLi.s,*withoiit saying any 
thing to Philip, called the (piarter-master, and said to 
him in his presence, “ Vv'hy do not you remove my 
“ son out of this lodging, where he is so much strait- 
‘‘ ened for room V* And Demetrius, who ought to 
have reverenced Mincr\a, if on no other account, yet 
as his eldest sister (for he so afiected to call her), 
behaved in such a manner to all persons of both sexes, 
and so pdlhited the citadel witii his debaucheries, 
that it appeared comparatively kept sacred, when he 
confined himself to the prostitutes Chiysis, Laipia, 
Demo, and Anticyrn. 

Some things, out of regard to the character of the 
city of Athens, we choose to omit; but the virtue 
and chastity of Democics diight not to be left under 
the veil of silence. Dcmoclcs was very young; and 
his beauty w^as no secret to Demetrius. Ilis surname 
indeed unhappily declared it, for he w'as called De¬ 
mocics ‘ the Handsome.* Demetrius, through his 
emissaries, left nothing unattempted to gain him by 
great offers, or to intimidate him by threats; but 
neither could prevail. He left the wrestling-ring and 
all public exercises, and made use only of a private 
bath. Demetrius watched his opportunity, and sur¬ 
prised him there alone. The boy seeing nobody 
near to assist him, and perceiving the impossibility of 
resisting with any effect, took off the cover of the 
cauldron, and jumped into the boiling water. It is 
true, be came to an unworthy end; but his sentiments 
•were worthy of his country, and of his personal beauty. 


The Tfrople of the Virgin Minerva.'^ 
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Very different were those of UlciPnetus, the son of 
Cleomedon. Tliat youth, having prociirctl for hi.s 
father the remission of a ffne of fifty talents, brought 
letters from Demetrius to the people, signifying his 
pleasure in that respect; by which he not only dis¬ 
honoured himself, but caused great trouble to the 
city. The people took off'the fine, but at the same 
time decreed, that no citizen should for tlie future 
bring any letter Iroin Demetrius. Yet when they 
found that Demetrius was disobliged at it, and ex¬ 
pressed bis resentment in strong terms, tliey not only 
repealed the act, but jjiinishcd the persons \vho pro¬ 
posed and su})ported it, some with death and some 
with banislimcnt. They likewise passed a new edict, 
"fmporting, “ That the people of Athens had resoh- 
“ ed, whatsoever Demetrius might command should 
‘‘ be accounted holy in respect of the g^ds, and just 
“ in respect of men.’* Some person of better prin¬ 
ciple upon this occasion haj)pening to say, that Stra- 
tocles W'as mad in proposing such decrees, Demo- 
chares the Lcucoiiiaiianswered, “ He would be 
“ mad if he were not mad.’* Stratoclcs found his 
advantage in his scrvifity; and for this sa>ing De- 
mocharcs was prosecuted, and banished the city. To 
such meannesses were the Athenians reduced, even 
after the garrison seemed to be removed out of their 
city, and they pretended to be a free people! 

Demetrius subsequently passed into Peloponnesus, 
w^hcre he met with iio resistance, for all his enemies 
fled before him, or surrendered their cities. He 
therefore reduced wuth ease that part of the country 
called Actc "®, and the whole of Arcadia, except 
Mantinca. Argos, Sicyon, and Corinth he set free 
from their garrisons, by giving the commanding 
officers a hundred taJents to evacuate them. About 

The nephew of Demosthenes. See his Life, p. 288., not. (86.) 
The figure, liere used, is similar to the celebrated Pems&cm, m 

2)et lissenir* 

*9 The eastern part of the coast of Peloponnesus. The name was 
common to several maritime districts. * 

2 C 2 
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that time the feasts of Juno took place at Argos, and 
Demetrius presided in the games and other exhibi¬ 
tions. During these solemnities he married Deida- 
mia, the daughter of Ailacides king of the Molossians, 
and sister of PyiTluis. lie told the Sicyonians, that 
they lived out of their city; and showing them a 
more advantageous situation, persuaded tliem to 
place it, where it now stands: and along with it’s 
situation he likewise changed it^ name, calling it 
‘ Denietrias ’ instead of Sicyon. 

T'lie states being assembled at the Isthmus, and a 
prodigious number of people attending, he was pro¬ 
claimed general of Greece, as Phiii)) and Alexander 
had been before; and, in the elation of power and 
success, he regarded liimsclf as a much greater man. 
Alexander had robbed no other prince of his title, 
neither did he ever declare himself* King of Kings,’ 
though he raised many both to the stile and authority 
of royalty. But Demetrius thouglit no man worthy 
of that title, except his father and himself. lie even 
mocked and ridiculed those, wlio made use of it to 
others ; and was delighted to hear the s} coi)hants at 
his table drinking king Demetrius, Scleucus com¬ 
mander of the elephants, Ptolemy admiral, Lysima- 
cl.us treasurer, and Agathoclcs (the Sicilian) gover¬ 
nor of the islands"*'. The rest of them, however, 
only laughed at such extravagant instances of vanity ; 
but Lysirnachus as angry, that Demetrius should 
reckon lum no better than an eunuch: for the princes 
of the cast had generally eunuchs for their treasurers. 
Lysimaclius, indeed, was his most violent enemy; 
and now taking an opportunity of disparaging him on 
account of his passion for Lamia, he said, “ This was 
** the first time, that he had seen a whore act in a 
** tragedyDemetrius retorted, “My whore is 
“ an honester woman than his Penelope.” 

3® This passage is transcribed verbatim from Phylarchus, as pre¬ 
served by Athenaeus, vi. 17.* 

The modern stage needs not to be put to the blush by this 
assertion in favour of the ancient: the reason of it was, that there 
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When he was preparing to return to Athens, he 
wrote to the republic, that on his arrival he intended 
to be initiated, and to be immediately admitted not 
only to the Less Mysteries, but even to those called 
Intuitive. This was unlawful and unprecedented : 
for the Less Mysteries were celebrated in Anthes- 
terion, and the GK'ater in Boedromion ; and none 
were admitted to tlie Intuitive, till a year at least 
after they had attended the latter When the let¬ 
ters were read, Pythodoriis the torch-bearer was the 
only person, who ventured to oppose the demand; 
but his opposition was wholly ineffectual. Strato- 
cles procured a decree, that the month of Munychion 
should be called and reputed the month of Anthes- 
terioiij in order to give Demetrius an opportunity 
for his first initiation, which was to be performed in 
the w'ard of Agra. After wliich, Munychion w^as 
again changed into Boedromion. By these means 
Demetrius was admitted to the Greater Mysteries, 
and to immediate intuition. Hence those strokes 
of satire upon Stratocles,*from the poet Philipp'des; 

He to one crowded month contacts the year, 

and, with respect to Demetrius’ being lodged in the 
Parthenon, 

As a vile inn the temple he pollutes, 

And with the Virgin blends his prostitutes. 


But, among the many abuses and enormities com¬ 
mitted in llieir city, no one seems to have given the 

were no women actors. Men, in female dresses, performed their 
parts. 

Plutarch in this place seems to make a difference between the 
Intuitive and the Greater Mysteries, though they are commonly 
understood to be the same. Ca&aubon and Meursius think the 
text corrupt; but the manner, in which they would restore it,doe» 
not render it less perplexed. (L.) After the first initiation, the 
candidates were called MystiB, and were only admitted as far as the. 
vestibule; after the second, they received the privilege of seeing 
every thing, and were denominated EpoptiB.* 
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Athenians greater uneasiness than tlie following: 
He ordered them to raise two hundred and fifty ta¬ 
lents in a very sliort time, and the sum was exacted 
with tlie utmost rigour. When the money was pro¬ 
duced, and he saw it altogether, he directed it to 
be given to Lamia and his other mistresses to buy 
soap- Thus the disgrace hurt them more than the 
Joss, and the application more than the impost. Some 
writers, however affirm, that he behaved in this man¬ 
ner, not to the Athenians, but to the people of 
Thessaly. Beside this disagreeable tax. Lamia ex¬ 
torted money from many persons on her own autho¬ 
rity, to enable her to provide an entertainment tor 
the king. And the cxjiciise of that supper was so 
remarkable, that Lynccus tlie Samiau even gave a 
description of it. For the same reason, a comic; 
poet of those times, with equal wit and truth, called 
Lamia ‘ an Helepolis.’ And Demochares the Solian 
called Demetrius ‘ Muthos’ [Fable], because he 
too had his Lamia 

The great interest which. Lamia had wdth Deme¬ 
trius, in consequence of Ins passion for her, excited 
;• spirit of envy and dislike to her, not only in the 
breasts of his wives, but of his friends. Demetrius 
having sent embassadors to Lysimachus upon some 
occasion or other, that prince amused himself one 
day with showing them the deep wounds, wdiich he 
had received from a lion’s claws in his arms and 
tlngiis; arid gave them an account of his having been 
shut up with tliat wild beast by Alexander tlie Great, 
and his battle with it Upon which they laughed, 

A grammarian, pupil to Theophrastus, anct contemporary 
nith Alexander.* 

Fable mentions a queen of I.ybia, who out of rage for the loss 
of her own chihlren, ordered those of other women to be brought 
to her, and devoured them: whence she was called Lamia, fiom 
the Phttmiciafi tvord lahama^ ‘ to devour.’ Upon this account, 
Diodoius Siculus (xx. 41.) inlbrniB us, * Lamia’ became a bugbear 
to childri r..^ 

Jusliu (xv. ii.) and Pausanias (i. 9.) mention this ; but Q. 
Turtius, and probably with reason, doubts the truth of the whole 
f>tory I'viu. J.) 




&!ul said ; “ Tlie king oiir master, too, bears on hii^ 
“ neck the marks of a dreadful wild bca^t, called a 
Lamia.” It was strange, indeed, that he should 
at first have objected so strongly to the disparity of 
years between himself and i^hiia, and should after¬ 
ward fall into such a lasting captivity to Lainia> 
though she had passed her prime at their first ac- 
cpiaintance. One evening when Lamia had been 
playing on the flute at supper, Demetrius asked 
Demo, suriiained Mania what she thought of her, 
“ I think her an old woman, sir,” replied Demo. 
At another time, when there w^as an extraordinary 
dessert on the table, he said to her, “ You see what 


‘‘ fine things Lamia sends me “ My mother will 
“ send you finer,” answered Demo, “ if you w’ill 
but sleep with her.” 

We shall mention only one story more of Lamia, 
which relates to her censure of the celebrated judge¬ 
ment of Bocchoris. There w'as a young man in 
Egypt extremely desirous of the favours of a cour¬ 
tesan, named Tlionis, but she set too high a price 


upon them. He dreanru'd afterward, that he enjoyed 
her, and his desire was satisfied. Tlionis, upon this. 


commenced an action against him for the money 5 
mid Bocchoris having heard both parties, ordered 
the man to count tlie gold which she demanded into 


a bason, and shake it about before her, that she 


might enjoy the sight of it. “ I'or fancy,’* said he, 
“ is no more than the shadow of truth.” Lamia diil 


not think tliis a just sentence *, *•' because the wo- 
inaifs desire of the gold was not icmoved by the 
sight of it, whereas her lover’s passion had been 
cured by his dream. 

The change in the fortunes, and conduct, of the 
subjects of our narrative now turns the comic scene 
into tragedy. All the other kings liaving united 
their forces against Antigoims, Dcmetiius lei't Greece 


Angiue^ * Miiss Madrap ’ 
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in order to join him, and Avas greatly animated to 
find his liithcr [jrcparing for \\ar with a spirit above 
his years. Had Anligonus abated a little of his 
pretensions, and restraining his ambition of govern¬ 
ing the woriti, he might have retained the pre-emi¬ 
nence among t'lc successors of* Alexander, not only 
for himseJf, but for his son after him. But being 
naturally arrogant and imperious, and not less inso¬ 
lent in his expressions than in his actions, he exaspe¬ 
rated iiainy 3’oiing and powerful princes. He even 
boasted, that “ he could break the j)resent league, 
“ and disperse the united armies, with as much case 
“ as a boy does a flock of birds by throwing a stone, 
“ or making a slight noised* 

His army amounted to more than seventy thousand 
lt)ot, ten thousand horse, and seventy-five elephants. 
The infantry of llic cnemv consisted of sixtv-four 
tliousand men, and tlieir cavalry of ten thousand five 
hundred j they had four hnmlicd elephants, and a 
hundred and twenty armed chuiots. When the 
two armies were in sigh', a \iMblc change took 
place in ^ViUigonus* jnind, Imt rather with respect 
to his hopes than his resolution. In other engage- 
mcnis Iiis spirits u^^cd to be high; his port lofty, 
jjis voice loud, and Ids cxpicssions vaunting; inso- 
mucli, that he would sometimes in the heat of the 
action let fall some jocidar expression, to show his 
unconcern and Itis contempt of* the adversary. But, 
at this time, he was observed for the most part 
to be tlioughtfiil and silent; and one day he pre¬ 
sented his son to the army, and recommended him 
as his successor. What appeared still more extra¬ 
ordinary was, that he took him aside into his tent, 
and discoursed with him there; for he had never 
before been accustomed to ci)minimicate his inten¬ 
tions to him in private, or to consult him in the least, 
but to rely entirely upon his own judgement, and to 
issue ordci,'. for the execution of his purposes. It is 
even rcpoi^'d tliiii Demetrius, in liIs boyhood, once 
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asked him when they should decamp ; and that he 
angrily replied, “ Are you afraid, that you alone 

shall not hear the trumpet?” 

Upon this occasion, it is true, their spirits were 
depressed by ilF omens. Demetrius dreamed, that 
Alexander came to him in a magnificent suit of 
armour, and inquired of him what was to be the 
word in the ensuing battle. Demetrius answered, 

‘ Jupiter and Victory upon whieli Alexander said, 
“ I go then to your juheiFaries, lor lliey are ready 
“ to receixe me.” AVhen tlie army was arranged in 
order of battle, Antigouus stumbled as he went out 
oi‘his lent, and falling on his lace received a consi¬ 
derable hurt. After he liad recovered himself, he 
stretched out his hands toward heaven, and prayed 
that he might cither conquer, or die before he was 
sensible that the day was lost. 

When the battle began, Demetrius at the head of 
his best cavalry fell upon Antiochiis Ibe son of 
Sclencus, and fought with so much bravery that he 
put the enemy to flight; but, by a vain and unsea¬ 
sonable ambition to prt'ss the pursuit, he lost the 
victory. For he advanced so Ihr that he could not 
re-join his iniantry, the enemy’s clepliants having 
occu])icd the intermediate space. Nelcucus now, 
seeing his advc^^ary’s foot deprived of their horse, 
instead of attacking, rode round them, as if he were 
every moment about to cliarge; intending by this 
maiiamvrc both to terrify them, and to give them an 
opportunity of clianging sides. The event answ'ered 
lijs expectation, (beat part separated from the 
main body, and voluntarily came over to liim ; the 
rest were put to tlie rout. When vast numbers 
were bearing down upon Anfigonus, one of those 
that were about him said, “ 'Ibey arc advancing 
“ against you, sir.” He answered, “ Wliat other 
‘‘ object can they have ? But Demetrius will come 
‘‘ to my assistance.” Jn this hope he continued to 
the last, still looking about for his son till he fell 
under a shower of darts. His servants, his very 
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friends, forsook him; and only Thorax of Laris< 5 a 
remained by the dead body. 

The battle being decided, the victorious king:^ 
•dismembered tlie dominions of Antigonus and De¬ 
metrius like some great body, of wlfich each took a 
limb ; thus adding to their oAvn dominions the pro¬ 
vinces, which those two princes had previously pos¬ 
sessed. Demetrius fled with five thousand foot, and 
four thousand horse. And as he reached Ephesus 
in a short timc4 and was iji want of money, it wa» 
expected that he would have pillaged the temple. 
He not only spared it liimscJt‘ however, but fearing 
that his soldiers might be tcm[)te(l to violate it, he 
immediately left the place, and embarked for Greece. 
His principal dependence v/as upon the Athenians, 
for with them he had lell his ships, his money, and 
his wife DcYdamia ; and, in tin's distress, he thought, 
he could have no safer asylum than their affection. 
He, therefore, pursued his \ovagc with all possible 
expedition ; but embassadors from Atliens met him 
near the Cyclades, and entreated him not to think 
of going thither, because li^e ])CopIe bad declared 
by an edict, that they would receive no king into 
tiicir city. As for Dc'idamia, they liad conducted 
her to jHegara with a proper retimic, and all the 
respect due to her rank. This so enraged Deme¬ 
trius, that he was no longer master of himself; 
though he had hitherto borne his misfortunes with 
sufiicient calmness, and betrayed no mean or unge¬ 
nerous sentiment in the sad change of his affairs. 
But to be thus unexpectedly deceived by the Athe¬ 
nians, to find by facts that their affection, so strong 
in appearance, was only false and counterfeit, cut 
him to the heart. Excessive honours, indeed, are a 
very indifferent proof of the regard of tiic people fi)r 
kings at)d princes. Eor all tlie value gf those honours 
rests in ihoir beinir frcelv given: and of that there 
can be no certainty, because the givers may be 
under the influence of fear, and fear and love often 
produce the same ])ul)lic declarations. For the sams 
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reason wise princes will not regard statues^^, pictures, 
or divine honours: but rather consider their own 
actions and behaviour, and thence infer either that 
those honours aae real, or the mere dictates of nccesj 
sity. Nothing more frequently happens, than that 
the people hate their sovereign the most, at the 
very time that he is receiving the most immoderate 
honours, the tribute of unwilling minds. 

Demetrius, though he severely felt this ill-treat¬ 
ment, was not in a condition to revenge it j he therc- 
Ibrc by bis envoys moderately expostulated with the 
.\thcnians, and only desired them to send him his 
galleys, among which there was one of thirteen banks 
of oars. With these he steered for the Isthmus, 
l)ut found his affairs there in a very bad situation, 
'i'he c’tics had cx])ellcd liis garrisons, and were all 
revolting to his enemies. I'poii this, leaving Pyrrhus 
ill (Ircece, he sailed to the f’hcrsoncac, and by his 
lavages there distressed I^ysiinachus, as well as en- 
rieJied and secured the fidelity of Ids own forces, 
which now’ began to gather strength and improve 
into a respectable army. 'J'iie other lings paid no 
regard to LysimacliLis; who, at the same time that 
he was much more formidable in bis power than 
Demetrius, was not in the least more moderate in 
his conduct. 

Soon after this, Sclcucus sent proposals of mar¬ 
riage to Stratonicc, the daughter of Demetrius by 
PInla. lie bad, indeed, already a son named An- 
tiochus by Apama, a Persian lady; but he thought 
that his dominions were sufficient for more heirs, 
and that he stood in need ol‘ this new alliance, be¬ 
cause he saw I.ysimachus marrying one of i^tolemy's 
daughters himsclti and taking the other lor his son 
Agathoclcs. 

A connexion with Scleucus was a happy and an 
unexpected turn of fortune for Demetrius, lie 


With regard to the unceilaiiity ol' the inferences, founded 
upon such douhtiul marks of veneration, see Juv. x. 58— 
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^ took his daughter therefore, aud sailed with his 
wliole fleet to Syria. In the course of his voyage he 
was several times under a necessity of making land, 
and he touched in particular upon the coast of 
Cilicia, which had been given to Plistarchus the 
brotlicr of Cassander as his share, after Antigoniis* 
defeat. Plistarchus, thinking himself injured by the 
descent which Demetrius made upon his country, 
went immediately to Cassander to complain of 
Seleucus, as having reconciled himself 1o the com¬ 
mon enemy without the concurrence of the other 
kings. Demetrius, being informed of his depar¬ 
ture, left the sea, and niarched up to Quiuda^'; 
where finding twelve hundred talents, the remains 
of his father’s treasures, he carried them olf, em¬ 
barked again without interruption, and instantly 
set sail, his wife Pliila having joined him by the 
way. 

Seleiiciis met him at Orossus^''. Their interview 
was conducted in a sincere and princely maimer, 
without any marks of design or suspicion. Scleucus 
invited Demetrius first to Ins ])aviiion ; after which, 
Demetrius entertained him in his galley of thirteen 
banks of oars. They conversed at their case, and 
passed the time together without guards or arms; 
till Seleuciis took 8tratonicc, and carried her with 
great pomp to Antioch. 

Demetrius seized the province of Cilicia, and sent 
Piiila to her brother Cassander, to answer the accu¬ 
sations brought against Iiiin by Idistarcluis. In the 
mean time, DeVdamia joined him liom (xreece ; but 
she had not been long with him, before she^sickened 
and died : and Demetrius having through Scleucus* 
mediation accommodated matters with Ptolemy, it 
was agreed that he sliould many Ptolemais, the 
daughter of that prince. 

llithcrto Scleucus had behaved with honour and 

A city ill Cilicia 

Oi* J«o-.<i,s, {icconhng to Cdhirins sinil L'liiuius, a maritime 
fcity m btlv cco Issus am! iiekucia/ 
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propriety •, laut afterward be demanded, that Beme- 
Iriiis should surrender Cilicia to him for a sum of 
money, and upon his refusal angrily insisted on 
having Tyre and Sidon. This behaviour appeared 
unjustifiable and cruel. Already the lord of' Asia 
from the Indies to the Syrian sea, how sordid was it 
in him to (juarrcl for two cities with a prince 
who was his father-in-law, and who was labouring 
under so painfiil a reverse of fortune! A strong 
proof of the truth of Plato’s maxim, that ‘ the man, 
who would be truly happy, should study not to 
enlarge his estate but to contract his desires i' 
For he, who docs not restrain his avarice, must ever 
be poor. 

“ Beinctrius however, far from being intimidated, 
said, “ Though I had lost a thousand battles as 
great as that of Ipsus, nothing should iitduce me 
“ to purchase the alliance of Selcucus and, upon 
this principle he garrisoned these cities in the 
strongest manner. About this time receiving intel¬ 
ligence that Athens was split into factions, and 
that Lacharcs taking advantage of‘ these divisions 
had seized the government, he thought be ibould 
be able to get possession of the city with case, if he 
appeared suddenly befcirc it. Accordingly, he set 
out wdth a considerable fleet, and crossed the sea 
without danger; but on the coast of Attica he met 
with a storm, in which he lost many ships and vast 
numbers of his men. lie escaped however himself, 
and began hostilities against Athens, though with no 
great vigour. As his operations answ^ered no end, 
he despatched his lieutenants to collect another 
fleet, and in the mean time he passed into Pelopon¬ 
nesus, and laid siege to Mcssenc. In one of the 
assaults, he incurred extreme danger; for a dart 
from an engine })ierced his jaw, and entered his 
mouth. But lie recovered, and reduced some cities 
that had revolted. After tliis, he again invaded 
Attica, took Kleusis and lihamnus, and ravaged the 
liountry. Happening to capture a ship loaded with 
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wheat, which was bound for Athens, he hanged both 
the merchant anil the jpilot. This so alarmed other 
merchants, that they iorborc attempting any thing 
of that kind, so tliat a famine ensued; and, together 
with the want of bread-corn, the people were in 
"want of every thing else. A medimnus of salt was 
sold for forty drachmas, and a modiiis " of wheat for 
three hundred. A licet of a hundred and fifty 
vessels which Ptolemy sent to their relief, appeared 
before *^gina; but the encouragement it afforded 
them was of short continuance. A great reinforce¬ 
ment of ships came to Demetrius froni Peloponnesus 
and Cyprus, so that he had in all not fewer than 
three hundred. Ptolemy’s fleet, therefore, weighed 
anchor and steered off. The tyrant Lachares at the 
5?aine time privately made his escape, and abandoned 
the city. 

The Athenians, though they had passed a decree 
that no man under pain of death should mention 
peace or reconciliation with Demetrius, now opened 
the gates nearest him, and sent embassadors to his 
camp. Not that they expected any fiivour from 
him, but they were compelled to this measure 
( v the extremity of famine. In the course of it 
many dreadful events occurred, and among the rest 
the following: A father and his son, it is said, w’ere 
sitting in the same room in the last state of despair; 
when, a dead mouse happening to fall from the 
roof of the house, they both started up and fought 
for it. Epicurus the philosopher, we are told, sup¬ 
ported his friends and disciples at that time with 
beans, which he shai ed with them, and counted out 
to them daily. 

In this miserable condition was the^ city, when 
Demetrius entered it. He ordered all the Athe¬ 
nians to assemble in the theatre, which he sur¬ 
rounded with his troops^ and having planted his 

See tJic Table of Weights and Measures prefixed to the first 
Volume. 
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guards on each side the stage, he came down through 
the passage by which the actors make their en¬ 
trance, The tears of the people increased, on his 
appearance, but they were entirely dissipated when 
he began to speak. For neither was the accent of 
liis voice loud, nor his language severe. He com-p 
plained of them in soft and easy terms, and taking 
them agiiin into favour, made them a present of 
a imndred thousand inedimni of wheat, and re¬ 
established such an administration as they most 
ajiprovcd. 

The orator Dromoclides observed the variety of 
acclamations among the people, and tliat in the joy 
^of their hearts they endeavoured to outdo the enco¬ 
miums of those who spoke from the Rostrum. He 
therefore proposed a decree, that the Pirasus and 
the fort of Munychia should be delivered up to king 
Demetrius. Aficr this bill was passed, Demetrius 
on his own authority placed a garrison in the 
Musaium ; lest, if tlicre should be a second de¬ 
fection among the people, it might detain him from 
other enterprises. ^ 

The Athenians thus reduced, Demetrius imme¬ 
diately formed a design against Lacedtemon. King 
Archidamiis met him at Mantinea, where Deme¬ 
trius defeated him in a pitched battle; and, after 
putting him to flight, entered Laconia. Another 
action took place almost in sight of Sparta, in which 
he killed two luindred of the enemy, and made five 
hundred prisoners : so that he seemed almost master 
of a town, which had hitherto escaped the hands of 
a conqueror. Hut surely fortune never displayed 
such sudden and extraordinary vicissitudes, in the 
life of any other prjnce ; never in any other instance 
did she so often change from low to high, from a 
glorious to an abject condition, or again repair the 
^nins which she had jnade. Hence he is said, in hii; 

4* This, according to Pausan. ^i. 25.), was a hill, upon which 
Musscus used to recite his compositions, and where he waa after¬ 
ward buried.* 
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greatest adversity, to have addressed her in the 
■words of itilschylus: 

Thou gavest me life, and now thy parching hand 
Consumes me. 

When his affairs seemed to be in so promising a 
train for power and empire, intelligence was brouglit, 
that Lj^sitnachus in the first place had taken the 
cities ■^vhich he had in Asia, that Ptolemy had dis¬ 
possessed him of the whole of (Vprus except the 
city of Salamis, in which he had left his children and 
las mother, and that this town was now actually in 
a state of siege. Fortune ho\ve\ cr, like the woman 
in Archilochus, 

Whose right hand ofiored vvatci, uliile the left 
Bore hostile tire- 

though by these alarming tidings she drew him from 
Lacedaemon, speedily opened to him a new scene of 
light and hope. To this end she availed herself of 
the following circumstances ; 

After the death of C!assarider, his eldest son Philip 
had but a short reign over the Macedonians, for he 
died soon after his father. The two remaining bro¬ 
thers were perpetually at variance. One of them 
named Antipater, having killed his mother Thessa- 
lonica, the other (Alexander) called in to his assist¬ 
ance the Greek princes, Pyrrhus from Epirus and 
Demetrius from Peloponnesus. Pyrrhus arrived first, 
and seized a considerable part of Maccdon, which 
he kept for his reward, and thus became a formidable 
neighbour to Alexander, Demetrius no sooner 
received the letters, than he marched his forces thi¬ 
ther likewise, and excited still greater alarm in the 
young prince by his great name and dignity. He 
met him however at Diuin and received him in 

A Maetdonian dty, beljow Pydoa, on the coast of the Ther- 
inalc gulf. 
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the most respectful manner, but told lilm at the 
same time that his affairs did not now require his 
presence. Hence mutual jealousies - arose; and 
Demetrius, as he was going to sup with Alexander 
upon his invitation, was informed that there was a 
design against his life, which was to be carried into 
execution in the midst of the entertainment. De¬ 
metrius, not in the least disconcerted, only slackened 
his pace, and gave orders to his generals to keep 
the troops under arms: after which he took his 
guards and the officers of his household, who were 
much more numerous than those of Alexander, and 
commanded them to enter the banqueting-room 
AVith him, and to remain there till he rose from 
table. Alexander's people, intimidated by this 
train, durst not attack Demetrius; and he on his 
part, pretending that he was not disposed to drink 
that evening, presently withdrew. Next day he 
prepared to decamp, and alleging that he w^as 
called off by some new emergency, desired Alex¬ 
ander to excuse him if he left him soon this time; 
assuring him, that at some ensuitjg opportunity he 
would make a longer stay. Alexander, rejoicing 
that he was going away voluntarily, and without an\ 
hostile intentions, accompanied him as far as Thes¬ 
saly. Upon reaching Larissa, they both renewed 
their invitations, but both with treachery in their 
hearts. In consequence of these polite manoeuvres, 
Alexander fell into Demetrius* snare. He would 
not go with a guard, lest he slioiild teach the other 
to do the same. He therefore suffered what he had 
intended to inflict upon his enemy, and had only 
deferred for the surer and more convenient execu¬ 
tion. He went to sup with Demetrius ; and, as his 
host rose up in the midst of the feast, Alexander was 
terrified and rose up with him,. Demetrius, when 
he was at the door, said simply to his guards, “ Kill 
“ the man that follows me and went out; upon 
which they cut Alexander in pieces,iand .his friends 
who attempted to assist him. One ^lese is re- 
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ported to haye remarked, as he was dying, " Dema- 
** truis is but one day befbre-hand with us/* 

The night was, as might be expected, a night of 
terror and confusion. lu the morning, the Mace¬ 
donians were greatly disturbed with the apprehen¬ 
sion, that Demetrius would fall upon them with all 
his forces j but when, instead of proceeding liostilely 
against them, he sent a message desiring to speat 
witli them and vindicate what Avas done, they reco¬ 
vered theft' spirits, and resolved to rccei\ e him with 
civility. tJpon his arrival, he Ibuiid it unnecessary 
to make long speeches. They hated Antipatcr for 
the nuirtlicr of his mother; and as thev had no better 
prince at hand, tlicy declared Demetrius king, and 
conducted him into Maccdon. 'Die Macedonians, 
who were at home, proved not disinclined to the 
change. For they still remembered with horror 
Cassandcr’s base behaviour “ to Alexander tlie 
(irreat; and if they had any regard left for the mode¬ 
ration of old Antipatcr, it turned nlioHy in favour 
of Demetrius, who had married his daughter Phila, 
and had a son by her to suedeed him in the throne ; 
a youth already grown up, and at tliis very time 
bearing arms under his fatlver. 

Immediately after this glorious change of fortune, 
Demetrius received intelligence tluit Ptolemy had 
set his wife and children at liberty, and dismissed 
tlicm with presents and other tokens of honour. He ' 
was int()rmed likewise that his daughter, who had 
been married to Seleucus, was now wife to Antiocluis 
the son of that prince, and declared (piceii of the 
barbarous nations in Upper Asia. 

Antiochus was violently enamoured of the young 
Siratoaicc, thbugli she had had a son by his lather. 
His situation was extremely unhappy, ilc had made 
the strbugost efforts to ^ontjuer his passion, but they 
of iio„ayaiL At last, bousidering that his de- 
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. he even poisoned blm'^ but that 
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sires 'were of the most extravagant kind, that there 
was no prospect of satisfying them, and that the 
succour of reason entirely failed, he resolved in his 
despair to rid himself of life, and bring it gradually 
to a period, by neglecting all care of his person and 
abstaining from food. For this purpose he pretended 
sickness. His physician Erasistratus easily discover¬ 
ed, that his distemper was love; but it was less easy 
to conjecture who was the object. In order to dis¬ 
cover this, lie spent whole days in his chamber; and 
whenever any beautiful person of either sex entered 
it, watched with the utmost attention not only 
his looks, but every part and motion of the body, 
-which most perfectly sympathises with the passions 
of the soul. On the entrance of all others, he re¬ 
mained wholly unaftected; but when Stratonice 
came in, as she often did either alone or with Se- 
leucus, he exhibited all the symptoms described by 
Sappho, the faultcring voice, the burning blush, the 
languid eye'^^ the sudden sweat, the tumultuous 
pulse, and at length, tjie passion overcoming his 
spirits, a deliquiiim and mortal paleness. 

From these tokens, Erasistratus concluded that the 
prince was in love with Stratonice, and perceived 
that he intended to carry the secret with him to the 
grave. He saw the difliculty of breaking the matter 
to Scleucusj yet depending upon the affection which 
the king had for his son, he ventured one day to tell 
him, “ That the young man’s disorder was love, an 
“ impracticable, incurable love.” The king, quite 
astonished, said “ How! incurable love I” “ Fosi- 
“ tively so,” answered Erasistratus, ^br he is in 
” love with my wife.” “ What 1 Erasistratps,” said 
the king, “ would you, who are my fidend, refuse 

ts a corruption. It oqght to be read < 

the * faint, languid, or clouded (L.1 . ; 

The ode of Sappho, here referred to, ia p^«|Served by Longints, 
sect. 10, is, beautifully translated by Catulk 40:, and by our 
A. Phillips, and is imitated by Boileao. IV*, where 

this story is quoted by Aadi^n, as ilustrative ,j(>|. tl!^’*poei^ m 
question.^ , , */' 
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** '0 give, Up your wife to my son, when you, see us 
« in danger of losing our only hope?” Nay, 
woukl you do such a thing,” demanded the phy¬ 
sician, though you are his fether, if be were in 
love with Stratonice ?” O my friend,” replied 
Scleucus, “ how happy should I be, if either God or 
man could transfer his affections thither 1 I would 
give up my kingdom, so I could but keep Anfio- 
chus/* He pronounced these words with so much 
emotion and such a profusion of tears, that Erasis- 
tratus took him by the hand, and said, “ Then there 
is no need of firasistratus. You, Sir, who are a 
“ father, a husband, and a king, will be the best 
physician tOo for your family.” 

Upon this, Selcucus summoned the people t(> 
meet in full assembly, and told them, It was his 
“ will and pleasure that Antioch us should inter- 
marry with Stratonice, and that they should be 
declared king and queen of tlie Upper Provinces. 
He believed,” he said, “ that Antioch us, who 
was the most obedient son, would not oppose his 
desire; and if the princess should decline the 
“ marriage as an unprecetlented thing, he hoped his 
'' friends would persuade her to think, that what 
was agi-eeable to the king and advantageous to 
‘ the kingdom was both just and honourable.” Such 
is saul to have been the cause of the marriage be¬ 
tween Antiochus and Stratonice. 

Demetrius was now master of Macedon and 
riicssaly 5 and as he possessed great part of Pelo¬ 
ponnesus likewise, and the cities of Megara and 
Athens on the otber»side of the Isthmus, he was de¬ 
sirous of reducing the Boeotians, andT threatened 
them with hostili^es. At first, they proposed to 
come to an accommodatioi^ with him on reasonable 
conditions; but Cleonymus the having in 

the mean time thrown himself into Tliebos with his 
arn^, th^ ^ire'^rWdh that on the itisti- 

pttH^J^e^Thespk^ a leading man among 
ofiT the ^eaty. Demetrius tlien 
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drew up bis machines to the walls, and laid siege to 
Thebes; upon which Cleonymus, apprehending the 
consequence, stole out; and the Thebans were so 
much intimidated, that they immediately surrender¬ 
ed. Demetrius placed garrisons in their cities, 
exacted large contributions, and left Hieronymus 
the historian governor of Boeotia. He appeared, 
however, to make a merciful use of his victory, par¬ 
ticularly in the case of Pisis. For though he took 
him prisoner, instead of offering him any injury, he 
treated him with the utmost civility and politeness, 
and appointed him polemarch of Thespiae. 

Not long after this, Lysiraachus being taken pri¬ 
soner by liromicliactes, Demetrius marched toward 
Thrace with all possible expedition, hoping to find 
it defenceless.' But when he was gone, the Boeotians 
again revolted, and he had the mortification to hear 
upon the road, that Lyrimachus was set at liberty. 
He, tlierefore, immediately came back in anger; 
and finding, on his return, that the Boeotians were 
already driven out of the field by his son Antigonus, 
he laid siege the second time to Thebes. As Pyrrhus 
however had over-run all Thessalv, and was advanced 
to Thermopylae, Demetrius left tlie conduct of the 
siege to his son Antigonus, and marche<l against that 
warrior. 

Pyrrhus immediately retiring, Demetrius placed a 
guard of ten thousand foot and a thousand horse in 
I'hessaly, and then returned to the siege. His first 
operation was to bring up his ‘ hclcpolisbut he 
proceeded in it with great labour, and by slow de¬ 
grees; as, on account of iPs size and weiglit, he 
could scarcely move it two furlongs in two months'*^ 

The licBotians however making a vigorous resist¬ 
ance, and Demetrius frequently oWiging his men to 
renew the assault, rather oaid of a spirit of animositjr 
than with the hope of any advantagj^j youni^ iAnti- 

> JJ' 1 

A wonderful kind of motion diis for a 
Abovit twelre inches in an hour! ' 
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was deeply concerned at seeing such numbers 
taXI; and Mid, Why, Sir, do we suffer these brave 
“ men to lose their lives without any necessity ?*’ 
Demetrius, ojfFended at this liberty, replied, “ Why 
do you trouble yourself about that? Have you 
any provisions to find for the dead?*’ Yet to 
prove that he was not prodigal of the lives of his 
troops alone, he took his own share in the danger, 
and received a wound from a lance which pierced 
through his neck. This gave him excessive pain, 
but he continued the siege, till he had once more 
made himself master of Thebes. Upon which he 
entered the city with such an air of resentment and 
severity, that the inhabitants expected to suffer the 
most dreadful punishments; yet he contented him¬ 
self witli putting thirteen of them to death, and ba¬ 
nishing a few more: all the rest lie pardoned. Thus 
Thebes was taken twice within ten years after it’s 
having been rebuilt. 

The Pythian games now approached, and Deme¬ 
trius on this occasion adopted a very extraordinary 
measure. As the .^Etolians* were in possession of 
tlie passes to Delphi he ordered the games to be 
solemnised at Athens; alleging, that they could not 
pay th^ir homage to Apollo in a more proper place 
than that, where the people considered him as their 
patron and progenitor. 

Thence he returned to Macedon : but as he was 
naturally indisposed to a life of quiet and inaction, 
and observed besides that the Macedonians were atten¬ 
tive and obedient to him in time of war, though 
turbulent and seditious in peace, he undertook an 
expedition against the Jiltolians. After he had ra¬ 
vaged the county, he left Pantauchus there with a 
respecta^e arpciy, and with the rest of his forces 
marched igaih$t Pyrrhus^ Pyi’rhus was coming to 
seek him bpt, as they happened to take different 
nijlsed each after, Demetrius laid waste 

in honour of Apollo after his 
rytlion, werer ordinarily cel^ratetk * 
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E]>irus, aiul Pyrrlms Hilling upon Pantauchus obliged 
Jiim to stand on Ins dclencc. The two generals met 
ill the action, and both gave and received wounds. 
Pyrrhus liowcver defeated his adversary, killed many 
of his men, and made five thousand prisoners. 

This battle was the principal cause of Demetrius* 
ruin. For Pyrrhus was less haled by the Macedo¬ 
nians for the mischicl', wliich he had done them, 
than admired for his personal bravery. The late 
battle, in jmrticular, gained him great honour: in¬ 
somuch, that many of the Macedonians said, Of 
“ all the kings, it W’as in Pyrrhus alone that they 
“ saw a lively image of Alexanders valour; whereas 

the otlicr ])rinces, especially Demetrius, imitated 
“ him only like so many players, by assuming a 
‘‘ lofty port and a majestic air.*' 

Demetrius, indccii, always appeared like a tliea^ 
tvical sovereign; not only affecting a supei-fluity of 
ornament in wearing a double diadem, and a robe 
of' purple interwoven with gold; but having his 
shoes likewise made of cloth of gold, with soles of 
fine })urplc. There was a robe a long time in weav¬ 
ing for him, of' the most sumptuous magnificence. 
Tlie figure of the world, and alt the heavenly bodies, 
were to be represented upon it; but, on account of 
liis change of* fortune, it was Icl’t unfinished. Nei¬ 
ther did any of his successors ever presume to wear 
it, though Macedon had subsequently many pom¬ 
pous kings. 

This ostentation of dress offended the people, who 
were unaccustomed to such sights: but his luxurious 
and dissolute manner of life was still more obnox¬ 
ious ; and what displeased them most of all, was 
his want of affability and his difficulty of access. 
For he either refused to see those, who applied to 
him, or behaved to them in a harsh and naughty 
manner. Though he favoured the Athenians m^re- 
than the rest of the Greeks, their embassadors waited 
two years at his court for art answer. The Tacedaj- 
monians happening to send only one embassador to 
9 
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<i6n&j<3ered it as an affront, aiid ^ked in 
graat an^er, ** What! have the Lacedaemonians sent 
“ one embassador ?” “ But one,” laconically 
replied the Spartan, to one king.” 

One day, when be seemed to come out in a more 
obliging temper, and to be something less inaccessi¬ 
ble than usual, he was presented with several peti¬ 
tions, all of which he received, and placed in tiie 
skirt of his robe. The people, of course, followed 
him with great joy : but no sooner was he come to 
the bridge over the Axius, than he opened his robe, 
and shook them all into the river. This stung the 
Macedonians to the heart j when, looking for the 
protection of a king, they found the insolence of a 
tyrant. And it appeared still harder to such as had 
seen, or heard from those who had seen, how kind 


Philip’s behaviour used to be upon such occasions. 
An old woman was one day very troublesome to 
him in the street, and importunately begged to be 
heard. He said, “ He was not at leisure.” “ Then,” 
cried the old woman, “ you should not be a king,” 
These words struck him: &nd having considered 


the thing a moment, he returned to his palace; 
where, postponing all other affairs, he gave audi¬ 
ence for several days to every one that chose to 
apply to him, beginning with the old woman. No¬ 
thing, indeed, so mucli becomes a king as the dis¬ 
tribution of justice. For Mars is a tyrant,” as 
Timotheus expresses it; but Justice,” according 
to Pindar, ‘‘ is'the rightful sovereign of the world.” 
The things which, Homer informs us, kings receive 
from Jove, are not machines for taking towns, or 
ships with brazen beaks, birt law and justice ; 
these they are to guard, and to cultivate: and it is 
imt the most warlike, the most violent and sangui¬ 
nary, but th^ most equitable of princes, whom he 
the drsdple of Jupitcr^^” But Demetrius 


where the poet k speaking of Minos I., the so» 
apd tbe Chief Justice of the Shades.'* 
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was pleased with an appellation quite opp^fe to? 
that, which is bestowed upon the king of the Gods. 
For Jupiter is called Polieus and Poliuchus, the 
‘ patron and the guardian of cities whereas De¬ 
metrius is surnamed Poliorcetes, ‘ the taker of ci¬ 
ties/ Thus, in consequence of the union of power 
and folly, vice is substituted in the place of virtue, 
and the ideas of glory and injustice are united too. 

When Demetrius lay dangerously ill at Pella, he 
was very near losing Macedon; for Pyrrhus, by a 
sudden inroad, penetrated as far as Edessa. But 
upon his recovery, he repulsed him with ease, and 
afterward came to terms with him: as he was not 
tlisposed to be obstructed, by skirmishing for posts 
with Pyrrhus, in the pursuit of more arduous enter¬ 
prises. His project was, to recover all his father's 
dominions j and his preparations were suitable to the 
magnitude of the object. For he had raised an army 
of ninety-eight thousand foot and near twelve thou-, 
sand horse j and he was building live hundred gal¬ 
leys in the ports of Pirmus, Corinth, Chalcis, and 
Pella. He went himself to all these places, to give 
directions to the workmen and to assist in the con¬ 
struction. Every one was surprised, not only at the 
number, but at the greatness of his works. For no 
man, before his time, ever saw’ a galley of fifteen or 
sixteen banks of oars. Subsequently, indeed, Pto¬ 
lemy Philopatcr built one of forty banks ; it’s length 
was two iiundrcd and eighty cubits, and it’s height 
to the top of the prow forty-eight cubits. Four hun¬ 
dred mariners belonged to it, exclusive of the 
rowers, who were not fewer than four thousand; 
and the decks and the several interstices were capa-' 
ble of containing nearly three tliousand sold lei's. 
This, however, was a mere matter of curiosity; for 
it differed very little from an inimovjeable building, 
and w'as calculated more for show than for use, as 
it could not be stirred from it’s place ^thout great 
dijfficulty and danger. But the ships of Demetrius 
had their use, as well as their beauty ;:;with all their 
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Hfia^Mdeiice of construction, they were equally fifc' 
for %hliug; and, though they were admirable for 
tlieir size"^, they were still more so for the swiftness 
of their motion. 

Demetrius having provided such an armament for 
the invasion of Asia, as no man except Alexander 
tlie Gieat, ever had before him, Scleuciis, JPtolemy, 
and Lysimachus united to oppose I dm. They joined 
hkewise in an application to Pyrrhus, desirirvg him 
to fail upon jViacedon, and not to consider himself 
as bound by the treaty with Demetrius; since that 
prince had entered into it, not fi om any regard to 
Pyrrhus* adv’antage, or in order to avoid future hos¬ 
tilities, but merely for his own sake, that he might be 
at liberty to turn his arms against whom he pleased. 
Pyrrhus closing with this proposal, Demetrius, while 
he was preparing for his voyage, found himself' sur¬ 
rounded with war at home. For at the same instant 
Ptolemy came with an immense fleet to draw off 
Greece from it’s present nnister, Lysimachus invaded 
Maccdon from Thrace, and Pyrrhus entering it 
from a nearer quarter joined in ravaging that coun¬ 
try. Demetrius upon this occasion left his son in 
Greece, and went himself to the relief of Maccdon. 
His first operations were directed against Lysiina- 
chus ; but as he was upon his march, he received an 
account that Pyrrhus “’had taken Bercca, and the 
news soon spreading among his Macedonians, he 
could do nothing in an orderly manner: the whole 
army resounding with lamentations and tears, and 
expressions of resentfhent and reproacli against their 
king. They were even ready to desert, under pre- 
'tcnce of attending to their domestic affairs, but in 
flict to join Lysimachus. 

In this case, Demetrius tltought proper to remove 

I ' ' , f t 

t ,. W;i^ re^il to tlic asse^ed sfee of the ancient galleys, much 
^xisU^ainoaig , moderns j but we may perhaps safely 

iptor^ jffpm the^nginus.; uf Archimedes, that mechanics were in 
J^ose Aej^ carrled'ip-#4iigher degree of excellence in many re* 
j^ectsthan at jwesignt'j and therefore such things might be.* 
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as far as be could from Lysimachus, and to tnrti 
arms against Pyrrhus. Lysitnachus was of their 
own nation, and many of them had known him in 
Alexander’s service ; whereas Pprhus was an entire 
stranger, and therefore he thought the Macedonians 
would never give him the preference; but he was 
dreadfully mistaken in his conjecture, as he (juickly 
discovered upon encamping near Pyrrhus. The 
Macedonians had always admired the distinguished 
valour of that prince, and had of old been accustom¬ 
ed to think the best man in the held the most worthy 
of a crown. Besides, they received daily accounts 
of the clemency, with which he behaved to his pri- 
'^oners. They were inclined, indeed, to desert either 
to him or to any other, so they could but get away 
from Demetrius. They, tlierefore, began to go off 
privately and in small parties at first, but afterward 
every thing was disorder and mutiny in the camp. 
At last, some of them had the assurance to go to 
Demetrius, and bid him provide for himself by 
flight ; for ‘‘ the Macedonians,” they told him, 
‘‘ were tired of fightiifg to maintain his luxury.” 
These expressions appeared modest, in comparison 
with the rude behaviour of others. Upon whiclj, he 
entered his tent not like a real king, but a theatrical 
one; and having exchanged his royal robe for a 
black one, privately withdrew. As multitudes were 
pillaging his tent, not only tearing it to pieces, but 
fighting for the plunder, Pyrrhus made his appear¬ 
ance ; upon which, the tumult instantly ceased, and 
the whole army submitted to him. Lysimachus and 
he then divided Macedon between them, which 
Demetrius had held without disturbance for seven 
years. 

Demetrius, thus fallen from the pinnacle of power,, 
fled toCassandria^S where his wife PWlawas then 
resident. Nothing could eqnal her sorrow upon. 

' . ' 1 . ,, , 

Anciently colled Polidwa, a city of Upper Macedon, on the 
borders of Thrace.* 
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4>ccasio!ai- could not bear to see the unfori 
tui^te Demetrius once more a private man, and an 
In her despair therefore, and detestation of 
fortune^ who had always been more constant to him 
in her visits of adversity than prosperity, she took 
poison. 

Deinetrius, howTver, resolved to gather up the 
remains of his wreck; for which purpose he repaired 
to Greece, and collected such of his friends and 
officers as he found tliere. Menelaiis, in one of the 
tragedies of Sophocles*^, gives this picture of his own 
fortune: 

I more on Fortune's rapid wlieel; my place 
For over changing, like the lunar phase, 

'VVhicb each night varies. Hardly o’er the liills 
Now rising, soon her horn she shows; then tills 
Her orb with light; but in her loftiest reign 
*Midst all her glory, she begins to wane. 

Till lost she Sinks in darkness. 


But this picture is more applicable to Demetrius 
in his increase and his wane, his splendour and his 
obscurity. His glory seemed now entirely eclipsed 
and extinguished, and yet it broke out again and 
shone with new lustre. Fresh forces came in, and 
gradually filled ^p the measure of his hopes. This 
was the first occasion, upon which he addressed the 
cities as a private man, and without any of the en¬ 
signs of empire. Somebody, seeing him at Thebes 
in this condition, not inappositeJy applied to him 
those verses of Eitfipidcs; 

To I>irccf*s fountain, and Ismenus* Shore 
lo BJortial forto he moye;», a God no more^h 

When Iw hlid* re-entered the high road of hope, 
tnd fod <»ice mi^e a respectable force and form of 
JN>yi#y about him, he , restored to the Thebans their 

'>‘'^^'0^ Iosif’ * ' ;V 

r I. 4. Thsstirer IsmenUs w-a^hes tho wall of Thebes, and 

a stteam in neighboujrluxKl.'* 
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ancient government and laws. At the sam^'timei 
the Athenians abandoned his interests; and rasing 
out of their registers the name of Diphilus, who was 
then priest of the (lods-Protectors, ordered Archons 
to be re-appointed, according to ancient custom 
They likewise sent for Pyrrhus from Macedon, be¬ 
cause they saw Demetrius grown stronger than they 
expected. Demetrius, greatly enraged, marched 
immediately to attack them, and laid close siege to 
the city. But Crates the philosopher, a man of high 
reputation and authority, being despatched to him 
by the people, partly by his entreaties for the Athen¬ 
ians, and partly by representing to him that his 
interest lay another way, prevailed upon him to raise 
the siege. After this lie collected all his ships, em¬ 
barked his nnny, which consisted of eleven thousand 
foot beside cavalry, and sailed to Asia with the hope 
of seducing Caria and Lydia from Lysimachus* party. 
Eurydice, the sister of Phila, received him at Mile¬ 
tus, having brouglit with her Ptolemais, her daughter 
by Ptolemy', who had formerly been engaged to him 
through the mediation df Scleucus. Demetrius mar¬ 
ried her, with the free consent of Eurydice, and soon 
afterward attempted the cities in that quarter; many 
of which opened their gates to him, and many others 
he took by force. Among the latter, was Sardis. 
Some of Lysimachus* officers likewise deserted to 
him, and brought sufficient appointments of money 
and troops along with them. But as Agathocles the 
son of Lysimachus advanced against him with a large 
army, he marched to Phrygia, intending first to seize 
Armenia, and then to try Media and the Upper 
Provinces, which might upon occasion afford him 
many places of retreat. Agathocles followed him 
close, and as he found Demetrius superior in all 
their skirmishes, he betook himself to cutting off hb 
cWvoys. Tills distressed him not a little > and. 

See p. 372., where an account h gwen of their ahoUtionA , 
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>»hat was another disagreeable circumstance, his 
soldiers suspected that he designed to lead them 
into Armenia and Media. 

The famine increased every day, and by mistaking 
the fords of the river Lycus, he had a great number 
of men swept away with the stream. Yet, amidst 
all their distress, his troops were capable of jesting. 
One of them wrote upon' the door of his tent the 
beginning of the tragedy of (Edipus, with a slight 
alteration. 

Offspring of blind old king Antigonus, 

Say, whither do'.t tJjou lead us ? 

Pestilence at last followed the famine, as it com¬ 
monly happens, w^Iicn people arc under a necessity 
of eating every thing, however unwholesome ; so 
that, finding he had lost in all not less than eight 
thousand men, he turned back witli iLe rest. When 
he reached Tarsus, he was desirous of sparing the 
country, because it bclojiged to Sclcucus, and he did 
not think proper to give him any pretence for de¬ 
claring against him. Hut pe^cei^dng that it was 
impossible for his troops to avoid seizing something, 
when reduced to sucli extremities, aiul finding that 
Agathoclcs had fortified the passes of' Moimt Taurus, 
he wrote a letter to Seleucus containingjBDiig and 
moving detail of his condition, and conclroing with 
strong entreaties that he would take compassion 
upon a prince who was allied to him, and whose 
sufferings were such as would affect even an enemy. 

Selcucus was touched with pity, and sent orders 
to his lieutenants in those parts to supply Demetrius 
with every thing suitable to the state of a kjug, and 
his army tilh sufficient provisions. But PaUoclcs, 

Tlie alteration was very small indeed, for it was only changing 
Anv/^n into AmyuH, In the tragedy it is, 

^ Tt*r,w TffwWf, raiti 

inii^ffsetiess of the parody is what riutarcb calls * the jest.’ 
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who was a man of undA'standinj? and a faithful frieml 
to Meuciis, went to that prince and represented to 
him ; “ That the expense of furnishinjj Demetrius* 
“ trooj)s with provisions was a trifle, comj)arcd w'ith 
“ the risk of tolerating in the eonntry Demetrius 
“ himself, w’lio had always been one of the most 
“ violent and enterprising princes in the w'orld, and 
“ was now' in such desperate circumstances as might 
stimulate e\en those of the mildest dispositions to 
“ bold and unjust attempts.” 

Upon these representations, Selencus marchetl 
into Cilicia with a great army. Demetrius, astonish- 
e(' and terrified at the sudden change in Selencus, 
Avithdrew to the strongest posts which he could fliid 
on Mount Taurus *, and sent a message to him, im¬ 
ploring, “•That he might be permitted to make a 
“ conquest of some fiee nations of barbarians, and 
“ by settling among them as their king put a period 
“ to his wanderings. If this could not be grantcyl, 
he lioped Selencus would at least allow him to 
“ winter in that countrv, and not expose him naked 
“ and in want of e\ei^ thing to the mercy of ins 
enemies.” 

As all these proposals had a suspicions a])pcarance 
to Selencus, he replied ; “ 'fhat he might. it‘hp pleas- 
“ ed, spend two months of*the winter in (>atuonia 
upon sending him his principal friend i as ho^ 
tages.” Rut, at the same time, he secured the 
passes into Syria. Demetrius, thus surrounded like 
a wild beast in the toils, w’as under a necessity of 
having recourse to violence. He thei cfore ravaged 
the country, and had the advantage of Selencus 
wheoever he attacked him. Selcucus ogee heset 
him with his armed chariots, but he broke through 
them, and put his enemy to the rout. After tliis 
he dislodged the corps that was to defend the heights 
on the side of Syria, and made himself master of tb^ 
passages. 


A province of Cappadodn,* 
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Elevated with his success, and iiiidiflg the courage 
"of his men restored, he prepared to fight a decisive 
battle with Selcucus. That prince was now in tlie 
utmost perplexity. He had rejected the succours 
ofifcred him byLysimachus, from a want of confidence 
in his honour, and from an apprehension of his de¬ 
signs ; and he was loth to try his strength with De¬ 
metrius, because he dreaded his desperate courage, 
as well as his usual change of foitunc, which had 
often raised him from the depth of misery to the 
summit of power. In the mean time Demetrius was 
seized with a fit of sickness, which considerably im¬ 
paired his personal vigour, and entirely ruined his 
affairs: for part of liis men went over to the enemy, 
and part left their colours and dispersed. In forty 
(lays lie with ditliculty rcctnorcd, and getting under 
march with the remains of his army, made a feint of 
moving tow^ard (’Jilicia. But afterward in the night 
he decamped w ithout sound of trumpet, and taking 
the contrary road crossed Mount Amanns, and ra¬ 
vaged the country on the other side as far as Cyrr- 
hestica-^ * 

Selcucus followed, and encamped very near him. 
Demetrius then, w'itli the hope of surprisirig him, 
put his army in motion in the night, ‘■Seleucus w^as 
retired to rest; and in all probability his enemy 
would have succeeded, had not some deserters in¬ 
formed him of his danger. On this, he started up in 
great consternation, and ordered the trumpets to 
sound an alarm; ,and as he put on hivS sandals, he 
said to his frienasi What a terrible wild beast are 
we engaged with!” Demetrius, perceiving by 
the tumi^t in the enemy’s camp that his "scheme was 
discoverea, retired as fast as possible. 

At break of day Selcucus offered him battle, when 
Demetrius, ordering one of his officers to take care 
of <)ne wing, ‘plafed^hijnself at the head of the other, 

. 4nd made some .impression upon the enemy. In 
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the mean time Selcucus^isquitting his horse, and lay¬ 
ing aside his helmet, presented himself to Deme* 
<trius’ hii-ecl troops with only his buckler in his liand; 
exhorting them to come over to him, and to be oon- 
vinced at last that it was to spare them, not Deme¬ 
trius, that he had been so long about the wan Upon 
which, tliey all saluted him king, and ranged them¬ 
selves under his banner. 

Demetrius, though of all the changes which he 
had experienced he thought the present the most 
terrible, yet imagining that he miglit extricate him¬ 
self from this distress as well as the rest, fled to the 
passes of Mount Amanus j and gaining a thick wood, 
with a few friends and attendants who followed his 
fortune, waited there for the night. His intention 
was if possible to take tlie road to Caunus where 
he‘hoped to And his fleet, and thence to make his 
escape by sea ; but, knowing that he had not pro¬ 
visions even for the current day, he meditated some 
other expedient. Afterward one of his friends, 
named Sosigenes, arrived with four hundred pieces 
of gold in liis purseby»the assistance of which they 
hoped to reach the shore. Accordingly, when night 
came, they attempted to pass the heights: finding a 
number of fires however lighted there by the enemy, 
they despaired of succeeding that way, and returned 
to their former retreat j but neither with their whole 
company, for some had gone off, nor with the same 
spirits. One of them venturing to tell him, that he 
thought it was best for him to surrender himself to 
Seleucus, Demetrius drew his sword to kill himseff; 
but his friends interposed, and consoling him in the 
best manner they could, persuaded liira to follow 
this advice; in consequence of which, hS sent to 
tSeleucus, and yielded himself prisoner at discretion. 

Upon this intelligence, Seleucus said to l^ose 
about him, ‘‘ It is not the good fortune of De^e- 
“ trius, but mine w'hich now saves him, to 

A city in Catia. 
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«r other favoni^s this oppoi'tunity, of testifying my 

Iiumanity.” Then calling the officers of his house* 
hold, he ordered them to pitch a royal tent, and to 
provide every thing else for his reception and en¬ 
trainment in the most magnificent manner. And 
as he happened to have in his service one Apolloni- 
des, who was an old acquaintance of Demetrius, he 
immediately despatched him to that prince, that he 
might feel himself more at case, and come with the 
firmer confidence as to a son-in-law and a friend. 

Upon the discovery of this favourable disposition 
of Seleucus, at first a few and afterward a consider¬ 
able number of the courtiers waited on Demetrius, 
and strove which should pay him the highest re¬ 
spect i for it was expected, that his interest with 
Seleucus would soon be the best in the kingdom. 
But tliese compliments turned tlic compassion which 
his distress had excited into jealousy, and gave occa¬ 
sion to the envious and the malevolent to divert the 
stream of the king^s humanity from him, by alarm¬ 
ing him with apprehensions not of a slight change, 
but of violent commotions rin -his army on the sight 
of Demcti'ius. 

Apollonides was now come to Demetrius with 
extreme satisfaction, and others who followed to pay 
their court brought extraordinary accounts of Sefeu- 
cLis’ kindness ; insomuch that Demetrius, though in 
the first shock of his unfortunate fall he had thought 
it a deep disgrace to surrender himself, was now 
disj)]eased at hjs, own reluctance (such confidence 
had he in the hopes, which they held out to him !) 
when Pausanias advancing with a party of horse and 
foot, to the number of a thousand, suddenly sur¬ 
rounded him, and drove away such as he found in¬ 
clined to favour his cause. After he had thus seized 
his person, instead of conducting him to the pre¬ 
sence of Seleucus, he carried him to the Syrian 
I'hefstwiese*^ , There, he was kept indeed under a 

79 Or 4pmek; a city, situated upon a bill, peninsulatcd by the 
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strong giiardj but Seleucus sent him a sufiideot 
equipage, and supplied him with money and a tablt^ 
suitable to his rank. He had also places of exercise 
and walks, worthy of a king; his parks Were well 
stored with game; and such of his friends, as had 
accompanied him in his flight, were permitted to 
attend him. Seleucus had likewise the complaisance 
tiequently to despatch some of his people with kind 
and encouraging messages, intimating that as soon 
as Antiochus and Stratonicc should arrive, terms of 
accommodation would be arranged, and he should 
be set at liberty. 

Under this misfortune Demetrius wrote to his son, 
and to his officers and friends in Athens and Co¬ 
rinth, desiring them to trust neither his hand-writing 
nor his seal, but to act as if he were dead, and to 
keep the cities and all his remaining estates for An- 
tigonus. When that young prince was informed of 
his father’s confinement, he was extremely concern¬ 
ed at it: lie put on mourning, and wrote not only 
to the other kings, but to Seleucus himself; offering, 
on condition that his father were released, to cede 
all the remaining possessions, and to deliver himself 
up as an hostage. Many cities and princes joined 
in the request; but Lysimachus was not of the num¬ 
ber. On the contrary, he tendered Seleucus a large 
sum of money, to induce him to put Demetrius to 
death. For this proposal Seleucus, who had before 
looked upon him in an indifferent light, abhorred 
him a villain ; and he only waited for the arrival 
of Antiochus and Stratonice, to pay them the com¬ 
pliment of restoring Demetrius to his liberty. 

Demetrius, who at first supported his misfortune 
with patience, by custom learned to submit to it 
with a still better grace. For some time, he took the 
exercises of hunting and running; but he gradually 
relinquished them, and sunk into indolence and in 
activity. He afterward indulged in drinking and 

‘Orontes and adjacent marshes, and tlience denominated * The Cheiv 
Bonese.^* 
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jilay, and spent most of his time in that kind of dis¬ 
sipation ; whether it was to elude the thoughts of his 
present condition, which he could not bear in his 
sober hours, and to drown reflexion in the bowl; or 
that he was at last sensible this was the sort of life 
which, though originally the object of his desires, he 
had idly renounced to follow the dictates of an 
absurd ambition. Perhaps he considered that he 
had givep himself and others infinite trouble by 
seeking with fleets and armies that happiness which 
he found (when lie least expected it) in ease, indul¬ 
gence, and repose. For what other end does the 
wretched and silly vanity of kings propose to itself 
in all their w'ars and dangers, but to quit the paths 
of virtue and honour for those of luxury and plea¬ 
sure ; the sure consequence of their not knowing, 
what real pleasure and true enjoyment are ? 

Demetrius, after three years* confinement in the 
f’hersonese, fell into a distemper occasioned by idle¬ 
ness and excess, which carried him off at the age of 
fifty-four"*. Selcucus was severely censured, and 
indeed was himself much‘concerned, for his unjust 
s'lspicions of Demetrius: whereas he should have 
iollowcd the c\ ample of Dromichaetes, who though 
a Thracian ami barbarian, had treated Lysimachus 
(when his prisoner) with ail the generosity that be¬ 
came a kin'g. 

'fhere'was something of a theatrical pomp, even 
in Demetrius* funeral. For Antigonus, being in¬ 
formed that they were bringing his father*s ashes to 
Greece, went to meet them with his whole fleet; 
and finding them near the isles of the j^gean sea, 
took the urn, which was of solid gold, on board the 
admiral galley. The cities at which they touched 
sent crowns to adorn the urn, and persons in mourn¬ 
ing to assist at the funoral solemnity. When the 
fleet^ approached Corifitfa, the um t^as seen in a 

. Upon' Ibis sul^’eGt;, see Cioeas* c^servatioDS in, the Uife of 
Pyrrhus, 111, 8^ 

B.C.2S6‘.-’ ^ 
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conspicuous position upon the stern of the vessel,, 
adorned with a purple robe and a diadem, and 
tended by a company of young men well armed. 
Xenophantus, the most eminent performer on the 
flute of that time, sat by the urn, and played a solemn 
air. The oars kept time with the notes, and accom¬ 
panied them with a melancholy sound, like that of 
mourners in a funeral procession beating their breasts 
in concert with the music. But it was the mournful 
appearance and the tears of Antigonus, which ex¬ 
cited tlie greatest compassion among the people as 
they passed. After the Corinthians had bestowed 
crowns and all due honours upon the remains, Anti¬ 
gonus carried them to Demetrias, and deposited 
them there. This was a city called after the de¬ 
ceased, which he had peopled from the little towns" 
about Idlcos^^. 

Demetrius left behind him several children : An¬ 
tigonus and Stratonice, whom he had by his wife 
Phila ; and two sons of the name of Demetrius, one 
surnamed ‘ the Slender,’ by an Illyrian woman, and 
the other by Ptolemai’s,*afterward king of Cyrcnc- 
By Deidamia he had Alexander, who took up his 
residence in Egypt, and by his last wile Eurydicc 
he is said to have had a son named Corrhabiis. His 
posterity enjoyed the throne in continued succession 
down to Perseusthe last king of Macedon, in 

Strabo, ix., has preserved the names of these constituent 
townships. The city itself was in Magnesia, upon the Pelusgu 

About a hundred and sixteen years. The descendetiis. of hib 
son Antigonus were as follows: 

Antigonus II. (Gonatas) 

Demetrius II. Alcyoneus (natural child) 

r- . . ' - --' 

Philip Antigonus III. (Doson) Echecrates 

. •tmmmiiml . J 'I ^ 

Perseus, last king of Macedon Demetrius 

Philip, meanly employed at Rome. Alexander, and a daUghter. 

The- two latter died in prison. They were all thr^ led in triumph 
with their father. See the Life of Paulus iEmilius, II, 289.,, not. (29.) 
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whose time the Romans subdued that country. 
Having thus gone through the Macedonian drama, 
let us now bring the Roman upon the stage* 
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SUMMARY. 

Famthj of Antony. lie is educated by bin mother. His Ucentioibs 
youth. Jlets ba7n$hedJ)om Jus ^futhei-^s house, and passes into 
(h'eece : makes a cam parpen under Gnbinms in Syria. His ex¬ 
ploits in Fgypi. His manJuieis of aspect; excessive extravagance. 
He is elected itibune of>1110 people, awl nit aches hmsel/'to Ccesar^s 
party. Driven Jroin the senate-house, hejliesto CttsaFs camp ; 
and by his ill-conduct renders his autko} Uy odiojis: brings him 
considei'able reinforcements, and is appointed his general of the 
horse: quarrels with Dolabclla, and disgusts all parties by his 
licentiousness: marries Fidvia. Her character. He prevents 
Cixsarjrom appointing Dolahella consul: offers a diadem to Caesar 
at the Lupercalia. His conduct after Ccesaids death ; at first 
favourable to the conspirators. He subsequently excites the people 
against them. Has an interview with > Octavius at Rome ; is dc- 
foated by him, and obliged to fly : is joined by the troops of Le- 
pidus, and Munaiius Plancus: comes to an accommodation with 
Octavius. Proscriptions. Ttinmvirate of' Caesar, Antony, and 
Lepidus. The two fost defeat Brutus and Cassius. Antony*s 
voyage into Greece and Asia, and his voluptuous life. His dis-* 
graceful exhibitions in public. Artful freedom f his sycophants. 
He orders Cleopatra, who was accused of haying assisted Cdssiusy 
tu meet him in Cilicia. Her magnificent galley jt anff interview 
wik Antony. Their mode f Ife* Sumptuous presents made by 
his son to Philolas the physician. Address, f pkqpatra in capli- 
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rating Antony, Hk hlfiligence from Italy obliges him to rsttnnt 
thither. He is recoitciled to Ceesart and marries his sister Octavia. 
Their joint accommodation ivith young Pompey, Successes of 
Ventidius over the Parthinns. Antony's reputation among the 
Barbarm<ts. Octavia mediates between her husband and brother. 


AniO'iy'slcme Jor Ciropaita levives. He marches against the 
parthians'. but hisformidable armament u tendered useless by his 
fatal passion. Ihs frsl check. His military engines seized. He 
obtains a slight advantage, and ‘nith difcultij rrgrnns his camp. 
Stratagem of Phraates to sun prise him. Antony marches from 
Patihm., Advice of a Mardian, He is attacked on Itn retreat, 
hut repulses the enemy .* is attacked again, and through Uic rashness 
qfGallus sustains a heavy loss; Galliis himself shun. Affection 
ff the soldiers for Antony. The Pen thiaus make their appear¬ 
ance, and are driven back. Famine in the Roman army. New 
stratagem of the enemy, of xvhich Antony is apprised by one Mitli- 
ridates. He is pursued. Ills troops despond. Tumult in his 
camp, he crosses a rher, and the Parthians discontinue their 
pursuit, his losses in this expedition: impaiiencc to revisit Cleo¬ 
patra, and new piojecfs against the Parthians. Octavia sets of 
to join her husband. Cleopaha's alarms, and arts upon the occa¬ 
sion, He puts off"his Median expedition. Ccesai wishes to wake 
Octavia quit his house. Antony ha^omes odious f om his distri- 
huiion of promnees to Ins children by Cleopatra. Mutual crimina¬ 
tions of Antony and Ctesnr. Antony sails with Cleopatra to 
ISamqs, vdiere they spend several days in festivals. Thence they 
proceed to Athens, where Cleopatra receives public honours. Ccesar 
completes his preparations. Complaints against Antony. He is 


Jbrsttken by many (f his friends, Geminius goes into Greece, and 
endeavour to recomile him with Octavia. Cce^af declares 


i^oimt Cleopatra. Prodigies unfavournhle to Antony. Respeci- 
ivie forces of Antony and Cmsar. The former, though much supe¬ 


rior at land, to g^alify Cleopatra, resolves to tngage by sea ; is 


abandoned by some of his allies. Canidins* advice, frustrated by 
Cleopatra, dntony is nearly seized by some of (M'sar's troops. 
They drop) up theirfieets, and harangue theirfcllowers. Antmy 
eonmemes the attack. Cleopatra flies, and he follows her. Dan¬ 


ger htcurtid in their fight. He sends orders to Canidim to march 


h Macedon into Am, Csssar takes possession of the 
nd part qf ids feet, add sails for Athens. Antmy flies to a 
, add dt la^tetuius to, Alexandria. He retires to a small 
^ nkitr and like Timon io sequester Hmselfl 
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fiom manlind. Digresiion upon that misanthrope. Autonp rtf- 
turns to Alexandria, and resumes his usual festivity, Cleopatm 
tries the ejffecls of several poisonous drugs. They both despatch 
embassadors to Casar j loho absolutely rejects the petition of An¬ 
tony, and sends Thyreus to Cleopatra. She removes her trea¬ 
sures into some tombs if her own construction, Ccesar marches 
into Rgypt. Presages of Antonyms defeat, veiified. Cleopatra 
orders Antony to be infonned, that she is dead. He stabs himself^ 
and directs his servants to carry him to the door if her monument, 
Caesar regreU his death, and sends Proculeius to take Cleopatra 
alive. He gets into the monument, and prevents her from siabbing 
herself. Ciesar makes his entry into Alexandria, and spares itfcnr 
the sake of his friend Arius. He orders Antyllus, Antony's eldest 
son by Fulvins, and Cmsaria, Julius CasaFs son by Cleopatra, to 
be executed. Cleopatra determines upon death. C^sar pays her 
a visit, consoles her, and flatters himself that she u reconciled tif 
live. She makes her last oblations to Antony, Her death »• 
different traditions about it. Antonfs children, an^ their con- 
ncMons by marriage. 


The grandfather of Mark Antony was Antony the 
orator, wlio followed the faction of Sylla, and was 
put to death by Marius His father was Antony, 
surnained Crcticus, a man of no figure or conse¬ 
quence in the political world % but distinguished for 
his integrity, benevolence, and liberality; of which 
the following little circumstance is a sufficient proof: 
his fortune was not large j and his wife, therefore, 

' Valerias Maximus says, that Antony the orator was put to- 
death by the joint order ot' Cmna and Marius. Bat Cicero aaeo* 
tions Cinna singly, as the immediate cause. (Bhilipp. I.) ^ee the 
Life of Marius, III. 177. He had been consul, and obtained the 
honours of a triumph. 

» Nevertheless, he conducted the war in Crete, a)nd thedc« had 
his surname. (L.) Metellus however, who subdued that iilai^, 
and treateil the nations with great severity, Ijatd; a mu^i higher 
military claim to the honour of his simUaf denomination. (Ror. 

iii. ?•)• , 
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very prudently laid some restraint upon his miini- 
iicent disposition. An acquaintance of his, who was 
under some pecuniary difficulties, applied to him for 
assistance. Antony, having no money at command, 
ordered his boy to bring him a silver bason full of 
water, under pretence of shaving, presented it to 
his friend, and bade him make what use of it he 
thought proper. The disappearance of the bason 
occasioned no small commotion in the family; upon 
which Anton}’t finding his wife prepared to take a 
severe account of the servants, begged her pardon, 
and told her the truth. 

His wife’s name was Julia. She w'as of the family 
of the Caesars, and a woman of distinguished merit 
and modesty. Under her auspices, Mark Antony 
received his education; when, after the death of his 
father, she married Cornelius Lentulus, whom Cicero 
put to death for having engaged in Catiline*s con¬ 
spiracy. This was the origin of the lasting enmity, 
which took place between Cicero and Antony. Tlie 
latter affirmed, that his mother Julia was even ob¬ 
liged to beg the body from *^Ciccro’s wife for inter¬ 
ment. But this is not true; for none of those, who 
suffered on the same occasion under Cicero, were 
refused this privilege. 

Antony was most^ agreeable in his person, and 
was so unfortunate as to fall into the good graces 
and friendship of Curio, a man devoted to eveiy 
species of licentiousness; who, to render his youth¬ 
ful friend the more dependent upon him, led him 
into all the excesses of indulging in wine and wo¬ 
men, and all the exorbitant expenses which such 
indulgences imply. Of course he was sOon deeply 
involved in debt, and owed at least two hundred and 
fifty talents, while he was yet a very young man. 
Curio was; bound payment of this money; 

, mid bis fatheif, being informed of it, banished An- 
; tony from his bouse.Thus dismissed, he attached 
hirnsjelfto Clo!^us,.^iat pestilent and audacious tri¬ 
bune; who ihJ*€w ihe state into such dreadful dis-' 

9 
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order; till weary of his mad measures, and afraid of 
his opponents, he passed into Greece, where he em¬ 
ployed himself in military exercises and the study of 
eloquence. The Asiatic stile® was then mucfl in 
vogue, and Antony fell naturally into it; as it cor¬ 
responded with his manners, which were vain, pom¬ 
pous, insolent, and assuming. 

In Greece he received an invitation from Ga- 
binius, the proconsul, to make a campaign with him 
in vSyria. This invitation he refused to accept as a 
private man; but, on receiving an appointment to 
the command of the cavalry, he attended him. His 
first operation was against Aristobulus, who had 
excited the Jews to revolt. He was tlie foremost 
who scaled the wall j and this he did in the highest 
part. He drove Aristobulus from all his forts; and, 
afterward, with a haudtbl of men, defeated his nu¬ 
merous army in a pitched battle. Most of the ene¬ 
my were slain, and Aristobulus and his son were 
taken prisoners. Upon the conclusion of this war, 
Gabiniiis was solicited by Ptolemy^ to carry his 
arms into Egypt, ancf restore him to his kingdom. 
The reward of this service was to be ten thousand 
talents. The chief part of the officers disapproved 
of the expedition; and Gabinius himself did not 
readily enter into it, thoughvthe money pleaded 
sti'ongly in it*s behalf. Antony however, ambitious 
of great enterprises and vain of gratifying a suppli¬ 
ant king, used every means to draw Gabinius into 
the service, and prevailed. It was the general opi¬ 
nion, that the march to Pelusium was more danger- 
ous, than the war that was to foUow. For they were 
to traverse a sandy and unwatered country, by th^ 

3 Cicero (Rrut. 95.) mentions two sorts of stile, called * tha 
Asiatic.* Vnum senientiosuni et argvtumt sentewtiis non tarn grcpoi- 
hm et severis, quam concinpis et venustis.-^AUud autem genus 
non tarn senientiisjreguentatum, qud.m verbis vdttere atgue iwiftlKm; 
gunli nunc est Am totay nccJitimine soUlm prationiS) se^ etiam 
ornato et facefo genereverhormn. 

* Ptolemy Aulcles. ISee Dio, ?txxis5.* ' „ ; 
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Stfiy of S€rbonis^ whose stagnant ooze the 
Egyptians call ^ the exhalations of Typhon though 
it IS probably only the drainings of the Red-Sea, 
whkh is there separated from the Mediterranean by 
a mere neck of land. 

Antony being ordered thither with the cavalry, 
not only seized the straits, but took the large city 
of Pelusium, and made the garrihon prisoners. By 
this operation he at once opened a secure passage 
for the army, and a fair prospect of victory for their 
generaL* The same love of glory, which was so 
aerviceable to his own party, was upon this occasion 
advanta^ous to the enemy. For wlien Ptolemy 
entered relusium, in the rage of revenge he would 
have put the citizens to death; but Antony reso¬ 
lutely opposed it, and prevented him from executing 
his horrid purpose. In the several actions, in which 
he was‘concerned, he gave distinguished proofs of 
his conduct and valour; but especially in that man- 
CEuvre where, by wheeling about and attacking the 
enemy in the rear, he enabled those who charged in 
front to gain a complete vietbry.' For this action,- 
he received suitable honours and rewards. 

Hi$ hultoane care of the body of Archelaiis, who 
fell in the battle, was noticed even by the common 
men. He had beei^his intimate friend, and con¬ 
nected with him in the rights of hospitality; and 
though he was obliged by his duty to oppose him in 
the field, he no sooner heard that he was fallen, than 
he ordered 'search to be made for his body, and in¬ 
terred it; with regal magnificence. This conduct 
caused tfn to be respected in Alexandria, and ad¬ 
mired by the Romans. 

Antony had a noble dignity of countenance, a 
graceful fength of beard, a large forehead, an aqui- 

i By tlbis, Milton, P, L. ii;, illustrates the region beyond Lethe; 

f A gaif profound, that Serbpnian bog, 

Betvrixjt Damlata and Mount Casing dd, 

, . tjV^btra'anwes have sunli^ 
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line nose; and, upon the whole, the same xnanlj* 
aspect, that we see in the pictures and statues ef 
Hercules. There was indeed an ancient tradition, 
•that his family had descended from Hercules, by a 
son of his called Antcon ; and it was no wonder that 
Antony sought to confirm this opinion, by afiTecting 
to resemble him in his air and dress. Thus, when 
he appeared in public, he wore his vest girt on th^ 
hips, a large sword, and over all a coarse mantle. 
That kind of conduct, which would seem disagree¬ 
able to others, I'ciulered him the darling of the 
army. He talked with the soldiers in their own 
swaggering and ribald strain, ate and drank with 
tliem in public, and would stand to take his victuals 
at their mess-table. lie was pleasant on the subject 
of his amours, ready in assisting the intrigues of 
others, and easy undei the raillery to which he was 
sulyected by his own. His liberality to the soldiers, 
and to his friends, was tbe first foundation of his ad¬ 
vancement, and continued to support him in that 
power, which he was otherwise weakening by ten 
‘thousand irregularities. A single instance of his 
liberality I must mention. He had ordered two 
hundred and fifty thousand drachmas, w^hich the Ro¬ 
mans call deciesy to be given to one of his friends. 
His steward, startled at tlie extravagance of the 
sum, laid the silver in a heap, that he might see it 
as he passed. He saw it, and inquired it*s destina;- 
tion. It is the sum,” answered the steward, “ that 
“ you ordered for a present.” Anton)/^ perceiving 
his envious design, to mortify him still more, coolly 
observed, “ I really thought the sum would have 
“ made a better figure: Tis too little; let it be 
doubled ®.” This, however, was in the latter part 
of his life. 

' Rome was divided into two partiesPompey Was 

* The sanie storj’- told of AU>caiider. A aiinilar €tratagefa„ 
was practised upon some modera prince hy his traisurer, with 
better success. The sight of tlie dl^roted g#!#* him ffm 
his purpose, and he gravely said, • Half the auip wfll J 
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“with the senate. The people were desirous of bring¬ 
ing Caesar with his army out of Gaul. Curio, the 
friend of Antony, who had changed sides and joined 
Ca2sar, carried Antony likewise over to Ins interest. 
The influence which he had obtained by his elo¬ 
quence, and by the profusion of money supplied 
from Caesar's funds, enabled him to make Antony 
tribune of the people, and subsequently augur*. 
Antony was no sooner in power, than Caesar found 
the advantage of his services. In the first place, he 
opposed the consul Marccllus, whose design it was 
to bestow upon Pompey the command of the old 
legions, and at the same time to empower him to 
raise new ones. Upon this occasion he obtained a 
decree, that the forces then on foot sliould be sent 
into Syria, and join Bibulus in carrying on the war 
against the Parthians; and that none should give in 
t&ir names to serve under Pompey. On another 
occasion, when the senate would neither receive 
Caesar's letters nor suffer them to be read, he read 
them by virtue of liis tribiinitial authority; and thus, 
as the requests of’ Caesar appeared moderate and 
reasonable, bruiiglu over many to his interest. Two 
questions were at length proposed in the senate; 
one, * Whether Pompey should dismiss his army?' 
the other, ‘ Whether Ca‘sar should dismiss bis?' 
For the former, there were but few votes, while a 
lai*ge majority voted for the latter. Upon which 
Antony stood up, and demanded, ‘ Whether both 
Cassar and'Pompey should dismiss their armies?' 
This motion being received with great acclamations, 
Antony was applauded, and desired to put it to the 
vote, consuls, however, opposing this measure, 
the ii’iends of Cajsar made other proposals, which 
aeemed by no means unreasonable; but they were 
,aver-rukd by Cato \ and Antony was commanded 

7 Ciccra asserts^ tliat Antony was the irnmefllale cause of tho 
dvil war; Init, if* he epuJd have laid ^lown his prejudice^ he iniglit 
have discovjifred a imwotUate cause ia the ioipolitic res<yat- 
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by Lentulus the consul to leave the house. He left 
it, with bitter execrations j and disguising himself 
like a servant, accompanied only by Quintus Cassius^ 
hired a carriage, and v^ent immediately to Caesar. 
As soon as they arrived, they exclaimed that nothing 
was conducted at Rome according to order or law, 
that even the tribunes .were retbsed the privilege of 
speaking, and whoever would rise in defence of the 
right, must be expelled and exposed to personal 
danger. 

Cmsar, upon tin’s, marcbed bis army into Italy; 
and hence it w’lis observed by Cicero, in his Philip¬ 
pics, that Antony was not less the cause of the civil, 
than Helen Jiad been of the Trojan war**.- There 
is, however, but little truth in this assertion. Caesar 
was not so much a slave to the impulse of resent¬ 
ment, as to have undertaken so desperate a measure, 
if it had not been premeditated. Neither would he 
have carried war into the bowels of his countiy, 
merely because he saw Antony and Cassius flying to 
him in a mean dress and a hired carriage. At the 
.same time, these thingg might give some colour to 
the commencement of hostilities long j;rcdetcr- 
mined'’. Cmsar’s motive was tlic same, which had 
bcibre driven Alexander and Cyrus over the ruins 
of human kind j the insatiable lust of empire, the 
frantic ambition of being the first man upon earth, 
which he knew lie could not be wdiilo Pompey was 
yet alive. 

As soon as he was arrived at Rome and had dri* 


* Ut ITelem Twjams, sic iste hiiic reip, causa heUi; causa peitis 
utqw exUiifiiit, (Philipp, ii. 22.) (b.) M. Ricard enters into 
au elaborate defenee of Clicero upon the occasion, and proves tliat 
both Antony and Helen were the mere pretexts to Ca»ar and Aga¬ 
memnon for their respective wars; referr ring lor his authoriries,w1tii|i, 
regard to Troy, to Herod, ii. 120. and Thucyd. i. 9.; and sabjowli 
ing his suspicion that cuiwa, as occasionally meaning * 
might be misunderstood by the Chasronean biograplier,* 

9 Cffisar, as Cicero informs us, alleged in his delenp; (luM 
iidnc^ssw Antouii negketa^juitribunitium rwAZohtM, eirc^scripiia 
^ Hnatu esset Antonins I ^ • * ■ " * 
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ven l\)mpcy out of lu« design was to 
attack his legions in Spain, and having a iiect in 
readiness, to go afterward in pursuit of Ponipcy him¬ 
self; while, in the mean time, Rome was left f 50 the 
government of Lepidus the prsetor, and Italy and 
the army to the command of Antony the tribune. 
Antony, by the sociability of his disposition, soon 
rendered himself agreeable to the soldiers. For he 
ate and drank with them, and made them presents 
tp the utmost of his ability. To others, his beha¬ 
viour wias less acceptable. Tic was too indolent to 
attend to the cause of the injured, too \ioIcnt and 
too impatient when he was a]iplietl to upon busiiicss, 
and infemous for his adulteries. In short, though 
there was nothing tyrannical in the government 
Cmsar, it was rendered odious by the ill conduct of 
his friends; and, as Antony had the largest share 
of the power, so he bore the greatest part of the 
blame. I’msar notwith‘*laiKling, upon his return 
from Sj)ain, connived at his irregularities; and 
indeed, in the military appointment which he had 
given him, Ik* had judged not improperly; for An¬ 
tony was a brave, skilful, and active general. 

Caesar* embarked at Brundusiuin, crossed the 
Ionian sea with a small number of troops, and sent 
back the fleet, with orders that Antony and Gabinius 
should put the army on board, and proceed as fast 
as possiolc to Maccdon. Gabinius was afraid of the 
sea, as it was winter, and the passage w^as dangerous. 
He, therefore, rnarched his forces a long way round 
by land. Anto% on the other hand, apprehensive 
that Cajsar might be* surrounded and overcome by 
his enemies, beat off Libo, who Jay at anchor in the 
mouth of the haven of Brundusium; sending, out 
several small vessels, to encompass his galleys sepa- 
ratdy, and thus obliged them to retire He then 
seized the opportunity of embarking about twenty 

‘i 

** Of thia action Caesar Jihnself has given a more detailed ac- 
eoaiiti j^Il, ■ 
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tliousand foot, and eight hundred horse j and with 
these he set sail. The enemy discovered, and made 
up to him ; but he escaped, by favour of a strong 
gale from the south, which rendered the sea so rough 
that the pursuers could not reach him. The same 
wind, however, at first drove him upon a rocky 
shore, on which the sea broke so roughly, that there 
appeared no hope of escaping shipwreck; but after 
a little while it changed to the south-west, and blow¬ 
ing off land to the main sea, Antony sailed in safe^, 
with the satisfaction of seeing the wrecks of tne 
enemy’s fleet scattered along the coast. The storm 
had driven their ships upon the rocks, and many of 
them went to pieces. Antony profited by this dis¬ 
aster; for he took several prisoners, and a consi¬ 
derable booty. He made himself master, likewise, 
of the town of Lissus " ; and, from the seasonable 
arrival of his re-inforcement, gave a more promising 
aspect to Caesar’s affurs. 

In every battle that was fought, xA.ntony distin¬ 
guished himself. Twice he stopped the army in it’s 
flight, brought them, bagk to the charge, and gained 
the victory; so that, in point of military reputation, 
he was inferior only to Caesar. What opinion Caesar 
had of his abilities, appeared in the last decisive, 
battle at Pharsalia. He led the right wing himself, 
and gave the lell to Antony, as to the ablest of his 
officers. After this battle, Cicsar being appointed 
dictator went in pursuit of Pompey, and despatched 
Antony to Rome, as his general of the horse. This 
officer is next in power to the dictator, and has 
the sole command in his absence. For on the elec¬ 
tion of a dictator, all the other magistrates, with 
the exception of the tribunes, are divested of their 
authority. 

Dolabella, one of the tiibunes, a young mmj fond' 
of innovations, proposed a law for the abolitiem of 
debts; ’ and solicited his friend Antony, who was 

” A city of MacedoB, afttjve Dyrrdchium,* 

vot. V, '2 F' 
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ever ready to gtatify the people, to join him in this 
measuioe. On the other hand, Ashnus and Trebeh 
|iu8 dtssoaded him from it, Antony happened at 
tliis time to suspiect a criminal connexion between 
Doiabeila and his wife, whom upon that account 
he dismissed, though slic was his fii'st-cousin, and 
daughter to Cains Antonius, who had been colleguc 
with Cicero. In consequence of’this, he joined Asi- 


seuate ^ repel force with force, attacked him, killed 
sererabpf his men, and lost some of his own. 

By this action, he forfeited the favour of the 
people. But this was not tlie only thing, which 
rendered him obnoxious; for men of sense (as 
Cicero observes) couM not but condemn his noc¬ 
turnal revels, his enormous extravagance, his scan¬ 
dalous lewdiiess, his sleeping in tlie day, Ids walks 
to carry off the qualms of debauchery, and his enter¬ 
tainments on the marriages of players and buffoons. 
It is said, that after drinking all night at the wed¬ 
ding of Hfppias tire player, he was summoned in the 
morning upon busiuess to the Forum; when through 
excessive repletion he was unfortunately, in the })rc- 
sence of tlic peiyte, seized with a fit of vomiting, 
ami one of his fi’iends received the contcifts of hfe- 
stom^h in his gown Sergius the player had the 
greatest interest with him; and Cytnens a lady 
of the same profession, had the management of hui 
fmartv She attdfeded hhn in his excursions; and her 
cquipa^ was in no respect inferior to that of his 
mothen The people were o^nded at the pomp of 
his travelling plate, which was njore fit Ibr the orna¬ 
ment of a triumph; at his erecting tents on the road, 
by gj ov«8 ancl nvfys, fijr the most luxurious dinners; 
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at his chariots drawn by lions, and at his billetting 
his ladies of pleasure and ieihale musicians upon 
modest and sober people. This dissatisfaction at 
Antony’s conduct could not but be increased by the 
comparative view of that of Ccesar.' While the latter 
was supporting the fatigues of a military life, the 
former w as indulging himself in all the dissipation of 
luxury, and by means of Iiis delegated power insult¬ 
ing the Citizens. 

This behaviour occasioned many disturbances Jn 
Rome, and gave the soldiers an opportunity of abus¬ 
ing and plundering the people. When Cmsar there¬ 
fore returned to Rome, he pardoned Dolabella; and 
on his being created consul the tiiird time, took 
“ 'lyCpidus, and not Antony, for his collegue* Antony, 
who had purchased Pompey’s house, when he was 
required to make the payment, expressed himself in 
very angry terms; and this, he informs us, was tbe 
reason why he w’ould not accompany Caesar into 
Africa. His former services he thought insuiS- 
ciently repaid. Caesar however, by his disapprobation 
of Antony’s conduct, «eems to have thrown some 
restraint upon his dissolute manner of life. 

He now resolved to marry, and made choice of 
Fulvia, the widow of the seditious Clodius, a woman 
by no means adapted to domestic employments, nor 
even contented with ruling lier husband as a private 
mail. Her ambition was to govern those who 
governed, and to command the commanders of 
armies. It wtis to Fulvia therefore that Cleopatra 
was obliged, for having taught Antony due submis¬ 
sion to female authority. He had gone through such 
a course^of discipline, as made him perfectly ti’act- 
abki when he came into her hands. 

He endeavoured, liowever, to amuse the violent 
'Spirit df Fulvia"by many whimsical and pleasant fol¬ 
lies. When Cffisat^ after hiS success in Spain,* wai 
on his return io Epme, Antony agiong others went 
to 4 neet him; but at report having prevailed that 
Caesar was killed, and that the enmy marching. 

2 P 2 . ■ 
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into Italy, he returned immediately to Rome, and 
entering his house by night in the disguise of* a slave, 
pretended that he had letters from Antony to Fulvia. 
Upon this, he was introduced to her with his bead 
muffled lip: amfbefore she received the letter, she 
impatiently inquired, if Antony were well. He pre¬ 
sented the letter to her in silence; and while she 
was opening it, he threw his arms round her neck, 
and kissed her. We adduce this as one instance, 
out of many, of his pleasantries. 

Wiicn Caesar returned from Spain, most of the 
principal citizens went some days’ journey to meet 
him; but Antony had the most distinguished recep¬ 
tion, and accompanied him in his chaiiot through 
Italy. After them came Brutus Albinus, and Octa- 
vixis the son of Caesar’s niece, wha was afterward, 
under the name of Augustus Cajsar, for many years 
emperor of Rome. Cajsar, being created consul 
for the fifth time, chose Antony for his collegue; 
but, as he inteiuled to resign the consulship in 
lavour of DoIabcHa, he acquainted the senate with 
his resolution. I’his measure Antony vehemently 
opposed, and loaded Dolabella with the most flagrant 
reproaches. Dolabella did not fail to return the 
aiMise; and Cae.sai*, offended at their scurrilous beha¬ 
viour, put oft* the aflfair till another time. 'Wbeti 
it was again proposed, Antony insisted that the 
omens from the flight of birds were against tlie 
measure", 'rims Csesar was obliged to give up 
Dolabella, who was not a little mortified by his 
disappointment. It appears, however, that Caesar 
had as little regard for Dolabella, as he had for 
Antony^ for, when both were accused of designs 
against ISni, he said contemptuously enough, “ It is 
“ not ttose fat sleek fellows I am afraid of, but 
“ the pale and the lean * By these he meant 
Brutus and Cassius, who subsequently put him to 

This powter he had ^ virtue of his office, as augur* 

' * See the Life of Cstirar, Vol* IV. p. 430., of Bruttijs, Val. 

- 63 . . 
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death. Antony, without intending it, gave them 
a pretence for that undertaking. When the Homans 
were celebrating the Lupercalia, Cmsar in a tri¬ 
umphal habit sat on the Rostrum Ho see the race. 
Upon this occasion, many of the young nobility and 
the magistracy, anointed with oil and having white 
thongs in tlieir hands, run about and strike, as in 
sport, every one whom they meet. Antony w^as of 
the number: but regardless of the ceremonies of the 
institution, he took u garland of laurel, and wreath¬ 
ing it in a diadem, run to the Rostrum ; where being 
lifted up by his companions, he would have placed 
it on (^ffisar’s head, intimating thereby the convey- 
ance of regal power. Cassar, however, seemed to 
decline the offer, and was on this account applauded 
by the people. Antony persisted in his design ; 
and for some time there was a contest betweein 
them, while he who offered the diadem had thq 
applause of his friends, and he w'ho refused it the 
acclamations of the multitude. Thus, what is sin¬ 
gular enough, while ^he Romans endured every 
thing that regal power could impose, they dreaded 
the name of king as destructive of their liberty, 
CaBsar was much concerned at this transaction, and 
uncovering his neck, offered his life to any one that 
w'ouid take it. At length, the diadem w'as placed 
upon one of liis statuc.s, but the tribunes puile<l 
it off^^; upon which, the people followed them 
home with great acclamations. Afterward, liow- 
cver, Caesar showed that he resented this, by turn¬ 
ing those tribunes out of office. 

From these circumstances, the enterpri.se of Bru¬ 
tus aad Cassius derived strength and encouragement. 
To the rest of their friends, whom they had selected 
for the purpose, tliey wished to draw over Antony ; 

*s Ciim Trihuni piebkt Epidius MaruffuSt C(cs€tiusque Flaims^ 
emonm fmeitm detrahif hominemqiie dim in viuetda Jmissmt ; 
dolern seu pamm prospers motam regni mentionm, sive ^idferebat) 
ereptam sibi dorimi recusandi, trihunos grsmter irmeptqs psitestate 
privOvit. (Suet. Jul. 79-) . 
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Trebonius atee objected to him. He informed them 
that, in theif journey to meet Caesar, he had been 
^generally with him : that he had sounded him upon 
this business by hints, which though cautious were 
intelligible; and that he had always expressed his 
disapprobation, though he never betrayed the secret. 
It was then proposed, that Antony should tall at the 
isame time with Caesar; but this Brutus opposed. 
An action, undertaken in support of justice and the 
laws, he <^very properly thought, should have nothing 
unjust .cljnnected with it. Of Antony however they 
trere afr^aid, both in rospect of his personal valour, 
and the influence of his office; and it was agreed 
that, when Cmsar was in the house, and they were 
on the point of executing their piii-pose, Antony 
should be amused without by some pretended dis* 
course upon business. 

When, in consequence of these measures, Caesar 
wis slain, Antony absconded in the disguise of a 
slave j but after he found that the conspirators were 
assembled in the Capitol, atu] had no farther designs 
of massacre, he invited them to come down, and 
sent his son to them as an hostage. That night 
Cassius supped with him, and Brutus with Lepidus. 
The day following he assembled the senate, when 
he proposed that an act of amnesty should be passed, 
and that provinces should be assigned to Brutus 
and Cassius. Tliis the senate confirmed, and at 
the same time ratified the acts of Ceesar, Thus 
Antony acquitted himself' in this difficult affair with 
the highest reputation ; and, by saving Rome from 
a civiljwar, proved himself a most able and valuable 
politiciami • But the intoxication of gloi^ drew him 
'oflT from these wise and moderate councils; and 
from hi^’ influence with the people he felt that, if 
Brutiis were borne down, he should be the first 
map in Rome. With this view, when Caesar’s body 
was exposed in the jPorum, he undertook the cusr 
tpmary fupcral oradbn ; and as he found the people 
affected apd hatfirested by his encotmums upon the 
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(leceasect; he endeavoured stfH mdre to excite tlieir 
compassion, by every thing that was pitiable' dr 
aggravating in the massacre. For this purpose, 
in the close of’his oration, he plucked the robe froiO 
the dead body, and held it up to them bloody as it 
was, and pierced through with weapons; not hesi¬ 
tating, at tlic same time, to call the perpetrators of 
the deed ‘ villains and murtherers.* This had such 
an effect upon tlic people, that they immediately 
tore up the benches and tables in the Forum, to 
make a pile for the body. After they had duly 
discharged the funeral rites, they snatched the burn¬ 
ing brands from the pile, and rushed to attack the 
'houses of the conspirators. 

Brutus and his party now left the city, and Cfesar’s 
IHends joined Antony. Calphurnia, his widow, en¬ 
trusted him with her treasure, which amounte4^^o 
four thousand talents. Ail Csesar’s papers likewise, 
which contained a particular account of his designs^ 
were delivered up to him. Of these Antony made 
a very ingenious use, for by inserting in them what 
names he thought proper, he created some of h|s 
fdends magistrates, and others senators; some he 
recalled from exile, and others he released from 
prison, under pretence that all these things had been 
ordered by Caesar. The people, thus favoured, 
the Homans called ‘ Chai-onites j ’ because, to 
support their title, they had recourse to the regis- 
tem of the dead. The power of Antonyi in short, 
was absolute. He was himself consul, his brother 
Caius was prsBtor, and his brother Lucius tribunb 
of the people. 

Such was the state of affairs when Octavius, who 
was the son of Caesar^s niece and appointed by 
will Ids licir, arrived at Rome from Apollonia, where 
im resided when his uncle was killed. He first 

The slaves, who were enfranchised by tlje last will of their 
masters, were so denominated, as well as * Orcinl’ (Siaet. Aug. 

33 ), > 

>7 See the Life of Cicero, p. 346.' 







vj>ited Antony as his uncle’s iHend i and «poke to 
him concerning the money in his hands, and the 
legacy of seventy-five drachmas left to every Roman 
citizen. Antony, however, paid little regard to 
him; telling him, it would be madness for an un¬ 
experienced and friendless young man to undertake 
so important an office, as that of being executor to 
Csesar. 

But Octavius was not thus to be repulsed. He 
still demanded the money; and Antony, on the 
other hp.^d, did every thing to mortify and affront 
him^ He opposed him in his application for the 
tribuneship: and when he made use of the golden 
chair, which had been granted by tlie senate to his 
uncle he threatened that unless he desisted from 
soliciting the people, he would commit him to prison. 
But when Octavius joined Cicero, and the rest of 
Antony’s enemies, and by their means obtained an, 
interest in the senate; when he continued to pay hii^i 
court to the people, and drew the so" ‘ 

from their quarters, Antony alarme^r f#r t 
quences gave him a meeting in the Capi 

Upon this an accommodation took place, but it 
was soon, destroyed; foi* that very night Antony 
dreqjaed that his right hand was struck by thunder, 
and a few days afterward he was informed that Octa¬ 
vius had a design against his life. The latter w'ou 
have justified himself, but he met with no credit 
that, of course, the breach became as wide £|^ 

They now immediately hurried over Ital^ en¬ 
deavoured to be before-hand with eaqJ^Sner, in se¬ 
curing by rewards and promises th^Id troops that 
were in different quarters, and sp^i legidns as were 

^icero^ who had at that time considerable infiu- 
fce .m the city, incensed the people against Ati* 
my, and prevailed upon the senate to declare him 

The senate liad decreed to Caesar the privilege <)f using u 
olden chair, adonied with a crown of gold and precious 
ril ffie the^res, (Bkal. xliV* 6.) 
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a public enemy; to send the rods and the rest of the 
praatorial ensigns to young Cajsar, and to commis¬ 
sion Hirtius and Pansa, the consuls, to drive his 
opponent out of Italy, The two armies engaged 
near Mutinaand Caesar was present at the battle: 
both the consuls were slain, but Antony was defeat¬ 
ed. In his fligljt he was reduced to great extremi¬ 
ties, particularly by famine. Distress, however, was 
to him a school of moral improvement; and Antony, 
in adversity, was almost a man of virtue. It is 
common indeed for men under misfortunes to have 
a clear view of their duty, but a change of conduct 
from bad to good is not always the consequence. 
Upon such occasions, they too often relapse into 
their former manners, through the inactivity of rea¬ 
son and infirmity ol‘ mind. But Antony was even a 
pattern for his soldiers. From all the varieties of 
luxurious living, he readily acquiesced in drinking 
foul water, and eating the wild fruits and roots of 
the desert. Nay, it is said, that they devoured the 
very bark of the trees ; and that in passing the Alps 
they fed upon creatures, which had ne\er before 
been accounted human food. 

Antony’s design was to join Lepidus, who com¬ 
manded tlic army on the other side of the Alps: 
and he had a reasonable prospect ol* his friendship, 
from the, good offices which he had done him with 
Julius Caesar. When he came within a small dis¬ 
tance of him, he encamped ; but, receiving no en¬ 
couragement, he resolved to hazard all upon a single 
cast. His hair was uncombed; and his beard, which 
he had not shaved since his defeat, was Jong. In 
tbia forlorn figure, with a mourning mantle thrown 
over him, he came to Lepidus’ camp, and addressed 
himself to the soldiers. While some were affected 
with bis appearance, and others with his eloquence, 
Lepidus afraid of the consequence ordered the trum- 
pe£ to sound, that he might no longer be heard. 


Hod. Modena, 
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This, however, eontributed to heigbteis thfe com¬ 
passion of the soldiers; so that they sent Lselius and 
Clodiiis, in the dress of those ladies who hired out 
theif ^vours to the army, to assure Antony, that if 
he had resolution enough to attack the trenchesj he 
'^uld find many, not only ready to receive him, but 
(if he wished it) to assassinate I^pidus himself. 
Antony would not suffer any violence to be offered 
to him; hut the day following, at the head of his 
troopSi he crossed the river which lay between the 
two catnps, and had the satisfaction to see Lepidus* 
widiets all thfe while stretching out their hands to 
him, and making way through the entrenchments. 

Having thus possessed himself of Lepidus’ camp, 
he treated him with the utmost courtesy. He saluted 
him by the name of * Father ;* and, though in reality 
every thing was iii his owm power, he secured to him 
the title and tlie honours of general. This conduct 
brought over Munatins Plancus, who was Wt the. 
head of a considerable force at no great distance. 
Thus Antony was once mpre extretnely powerful, 
and returned into Italy with seventeen en^e legions 
of foot, and ten thousand horse. Beside these, he 
left six legions as a garrison in Gaul under the com¬ 
mand of Varius, one of his convivial companions, 
whom they called * Cotylon 
Octavius, when he found that Cicero’s object was 
to restore the liberties of' the commonwealth, sqon 
abandoned him, and came to an accommj^tion 
with Antony. They met, together with Xepidus, 
in a sjnall riveiMsland *^’, where the Conference lasted 
three'days. Thd empire of the world was divided 

among|hem, like a paternal inheritance; and'diis 
they no difficulty in settling, liut whom they 
should km, and whom they should spare, it was less 
easy to adjust; while each wished to save bb vespect- 
ivo frieiitb, -and to destroy his eriemies. At lehgth, 

Or CowIoB (Cic.Phil. v. 2.), from a bumper, a Gre^ 

measure so denommated. 

See i-be Life of dbero, p. 550. 
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their resentment against the latter overcame their 
kindness for the former. Octavius gave up Cicero 
to Antony, and Antony sacrificed his uncle Luciiis 
Cffisar to Octavius; while Lepidus had the privilege 
of putting to death his own brother Paulus. Though 
othem say, that Lepidus gave up Paulus to them 
on their peremptory requisition. I believe there 
never was any thing so atrocious, or so execrably 
savage, as this commerce of blood. For while a 
friend was given up for an enemy received, the same 
action murthered at once the friend and the enemy; 
and the destruction of the former was still more hoi- 
rible, because it had not even resentment for it*8 
apology. 

When this confederacy had taken place, the army 
desired it might be confirmed by some alliance; 
and Cmsar therefore was to marry Claudia the daugh¬ 
ter of Fulvia, Antony’s wife. As soon as this was 
determined, they marked down those whom they 
intended to put to death, amounting in number to 
three hundr^. When Cicero was slain, Antony 
ordered his heatl, and tfte hand with which he wrote 
his Philippics, to be cut oflf; and, when they were 
presented to him, he burst into frequent and loud 
fits of laughter, and exulted at the sight. After he 
was satiated with looking upon them, he ordered 
them to be exposed on the Rostra, in the Forum. 
But this insult on the dead was in fact an abuse of 
his own good fortune, and of the power, which it 
had placed in his hands His uncle Lucius Caesar, 
being pursued by his assassins, fled for refuge to his 
sister': and when the pursuers had broken into the 
jmuse, and were forcing their way into his chamber; 
she placed herself at the door, and stretching fordi 

The former English translator ought not to have omitted this; 
because it somewhat softens the character of Lepidius who was 
certainhr the least detestable of the three. 

>^re there any circunwtance in Antony's life| that could be 
esteemed an instance of true magnanimity, the total want of that 
virtue in the present instance would prove tliat such a circumstance 
w'as merely accidental. 
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her hands exclaimed ; “ Yqu ^lall not mprther Lu- 
cins Ca&sar^ till you have fet murthered me, the 
mother of your general.” By these means, she 
saved her brother. 

This triumvirate was most odious to the Romans, 
hut Antony bore the greatest part of the blame; for 
he was not only older than Cmsar, and more power¬ 
ful than Lepidus, but when he was no longer under 
diffimnUies, he relapsed into his former irregulari¬ 
ties. tiis abandoned and dissolute manners were 
the moire obnoxious to the people, in consequence of 
his living in tlie house of Pompey the Great, a man 
not less distinguished by his temperance and his mo¬ 
desty, than by the honour of three triumplis. They 
were mortified to see those doors shut with inso¬ 
lence against magistrates, generals, and emba*ssa- 
dors; while they were open to players, jugglers, and 
sottish sycophants, upon whom he spent the princi¬ 
pal part of his treasures amassed by cruelty and ra¬ 
pine. The triumvirate, indeed, were by no means 
scrupulous about the manner, in which they pro¬ 
cured tlieir wealth. They seized and sold fjje estates 
of those, who hud been proscribed, and by false 
accusations defrauded their widows and orphans. 
They burthened the people with insupportable imposi¬ 
tions; and being intbrmed that large sums of money, 
the property both of strangers and citizens, were 
deposited in the hands, of the vestals, they took them 
away by violence. When Caesar found that .^An¬ 
tony’s covetousness was as boundless as his prodi¬ 
gality, he deraajiided a division of the treasure. The 
army, likewise, was divided. Antony and Cmsar 
want ini^ Macedon against Brutus and Cassius, mud 
the government pf Borne was entrusted to Lepidus* 
Having encamped in sight of the enemy, Antony 
opposite to Cassius and Cassar to Brutus, C^ar 
effected nothing extraordinaij, but Antony’s efforts 
weffe still successful. In the first engagement, Caesar 
was defeated by Brutus, his camp was taken, and 
he himself narrowly escaped by flight; though in 
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his Memoirs be informs us that, on account of a 
dream which happened to one of his friends he 
had withdrawn before the battle. At the same time, 
Cassius was defeateti by Antony; and yet some 
writers affirm, that Antony was not present at the 
battle, but only joined subsequently in the pursuit. 
As Cassius knew nothing of Brutus’ success, he Was 
killed on his own earnest entreaty by his freedmait 
Pindarus. Another battle was fought soon after- 
ward, ill which Brutus was defeated, and in conse¬ 
quence slew himself. Caesar happened at that time 
to be sick, and the honour of this victory iikemse, 
of course, devolved in a great measure upon An¬ 
tony. As he stood over the body of Brutus, he 
slightly reproached him for the death of his brother 
C''aius, whom in revenge for the assassination of 
Cicero Brutus had slain in Macedon. It appeared 
however, that Antony did not impute t aiiis’ death 
so much to Brutus, as to Hortensius; lor he or¬ 
dered the latter to be slain upon his brother’s tomb. 
He threw his purple robe over Brutus’ body, and 
ordered one of his frQcdmcn to do the honours of his 
funeral: and upon learning, at a subsequent period, 
that he had not burnt tlu? robe along with (he body, 
and had retained part of the money whicli was to 
have been expended on the ceremony, he com¬ 
manded him to be executed. After this victory, 
Caesar was conveyed to Home, where it w^as expect¬ 
ed that his distemper would have put an end to his 
life. Antony, having traversed some of the pro¬ 
vinces of Asia for the purpose of raising money, 
passed with a large army into Greece. Contribu¬ 
tions indeed were absolutely necessary, as a gra¬ 
tuity of five thousand drachmas had been promised 
to every private man. 

Antony’s behaviour was, at first, very acceptable 
to the Grecians. lie attended the disputes of their 
logicians, their public diversions, and tlieir religious 

His physician. See the Life of Brutus. 
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ceremonies. He was mild in tlie administration of 
justijce, and adected to be Oalled * the Friend of 
Greece^* but particularly * the Friend of Athens/ 
to which city he made considerable presents. The 
M)egarensians, vying with the Athenians in the ex¬ 
hibition of something curious, invited him to see 
their senate-house ; and when they asked him how 
he liked it, he told them, “ It was little and rui- 
** nous.^' He took, likewise, the dimensions of the 
temple of the Pythian Apollo, as if he had intended 
to repair it; and indeed he promised the senate, that 
he would. 

But when, leaving Lucius Censorinus in Greece, 
he once more passed into Asia ; and enriched him¬ 
self with the wealth of the country; when his house 
was the resort of obsequious kings, and queens con¬ 
tended for his favour by their beauty and muni- 
licence ; then, while Caesar was harassed with sedi¬ 
tions at Rome, Antony once more abandoned himself 
to luxury, and relapsed into all the dissipations of 
his former life. The Anaxenors and the Xuthi, the 
harpers and pipers, Metrodorus the dancer, the 
whole corps of’the Asiatic drama, who far-outdid in 
bu^x)nery the poor wretches of Italy—these were 
the people of the court, the folks that carried all 
bc:ft)re them. In short, every thing was riot and 
disorder. And Asia in some measure resembled the 
city mentioned by *Sophocles that was filled at 
once with the perfumes of sacrifices, with songs, 
and with groans. 

When Antony entered Ephesus, the women in the 
di?ess of Bacchanals, and the men and boys habited 
like Pan and the satyrs, mai'chcd before^him. * Mo- 
thlog was to be seen througliout the whole city, but 
ivy-Srowns, and spears wreathed with ivy, li^rps, 
flutter ajrd pipes, while Antony was hailed by the 
name trf" Bacchus; . 

—w—Bacchus ever kind, and free! 

/ >• 

«. 1 

Oed. iTyr. i. 4, 5. 
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And such, inoeed, he was to some; but to others, 
he was * Bacchus savage and severe-®/ He deprived 
many noble families of their fortunes, and bestow'ed 
them upon sycopliants and parasites. Many were 
represented to be dead, who were still living; and 
commissions were granted to his minions for seizing 
their estates. He gave his cook the estate of a 
Magnesian citizen, for having dressed one supper to 
his taste: but when he laid a double impost upon 
Asia, Hybreas the agent for the peqde told him, 
with a pleasantry agreeable to liis luiinour, that iC 
“ he doubled the taxes, he ought to double the sea^ 
sons too, and supply the people with two summers 
and two winters/* He added at the same time 
wdth a little more acrimony, that, “ As Asia had 
“ already raised two hundred thousand talents, if he 
“ had not received it, he ought to demand it of 
those who hafl: but,** said he, “ if you have rc^ 
ceived it, and yet have it not, we are undone/* 
This sensibly touched him, for he was ignorant of 
many things transacted under his authority; not 
tliat he was indolent, but unsuspecting. He had a 
simplicity in his nature,'without much penetration. 
But, when he found that faults had been committed, 
he expressed the greatest concern and acknowledge¬ 
ment to the sudei ers. He was prodigal in his re¬ 
wards, and rigorous in his punishments; but the 
excess was rather in the former, than the latter. The 
insulting raillery of his convei-sation carried it*s re¬ 
medy along with it; for he was perfectly liberal in 
allowing the retort, and gave and took with the same 
gooil humour. This, however, bad a l>ad effect 
upon^his affairs. He imaging tlut those, wlii» 
treated him freely in conversation, would not be in¬ 
sincere in business: not perceiving that his syct)- 
phants were artful in their freedom; using it as 
kind of poignant sauce, to prevent the satiety of 
flattery; and that, by taking these Kberties with 

^ f»nd Ajinoniastters surnames at' Baeclius, as well a* 

C'laikloJes an 1 Mtltcliiu*.* 
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him at table, they ivefe well convinced, when 
. tht^ pompKefi with his opinions in business, that hei 
wotira think iit arose not fioin complaisance, but from 
ii conviction of his supenor judgement. 

Such was the frail nature of Antony, when the 
Idye of Cleopatra came in to complete his ruin. This 
awakened every dormant vice, inflamed every guilty 
passion, and totally cUinguished the gleams of re¬ 
maining honour and virtue. It begiip in the follow¬ 
ing manner: When he hi set out on his expedition 
against the Parthians, he sent orders to Cleopatra 
to meet him in Cilicia, that she might answer some 
acnisations which had been laid against her, of hav¬ 
ing assisted Cassius in the war. Dellius, who went 
upon this message, no sooner observed her beauty 
and learned her art and address, than he concluded 
that such a woman, instead of having any thing to 
apprehend from Antbny's resentment, would cer¬ 
tainly acquire considerable influence over him. He 
therefore paid his court to the amiable Egyptian, 
and solicited her to go, as Homer says, 

'rrick'd in her best attire*?, 

into Cilicia; assiiring her, that she had nothing to 
fear from Antony, who was the kindest and most 
gallant of generals. Induced by his invitation, and 
confiding in that beauty, which bad before touched 
the hearts of Caesar and young Porapey, she enter¬ 
tained no doubt of achieving this third conquest. 
When Ca*sar and Pompey had possessed her fevours, 
she was young and unexperienced; but she was to 
meet Antony at an age, when beauty in it^sfaU 
perfection had called in tlie maturity or the ‘under¬ 
standing to; H'S aid. Prepared therefore,.with such 
treasurer pmamepts, and presents, as were suitable 
to the .i^fiiifey and^ affluence of her kingdom, but 

, " '■ * t,"' *'/'■ ' ‘j ■' '' 

*? Hmi: fl. , It was tbus^ that Juno pojiosed to nui^ 

she W a partki\dar design of inspiring bka 
ioyc.' ^ ' 
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chiefly relying upon her personal charms, she set out 
for Cilicia, 

Though she had received many pressing letters of 
invitation from Antony and his friends, she held him 
in such contempt, that slie by no means took the 
most expeditious method of travelling. She sailed 
down the river Cydnus in a most magnificent gal- 
ley''“. The stern was covered with gold, the sails 
were of purple, and the oars were silver. These in 
their motion kept time to the music of flutes, pipes, 
and harps. The queen, in the dress and character 
of Venus, lay under a canopy embroidered with 
gold of the most exquisite workmanship j while boys, 
like painted Cupids, stood fanning her on each side 
of the sofa. Her maids were of the most distin-* 
guished beauty, and habited like Nereids and Graces 
assisted in the steerage and management of the ves¬ 
sel. The fragrance of burning incense was diflused 

The Cydnus w.'is a river in Cilicia, wtiose waters were ex¬ 
tremely cold. See the TJfe of Alexander, IV, 1^67- I'or a beauti¬ 
ful description of this luxuriouwoyage, hce Antony’s speech in the 
thiid act of Dryden’s All for Love: 

Her gnlley down the silver Cydnus rowed, 

The tadrling silk, the streamers waved with gold. 

The gentle winds were lodged in purple sails. 

Her nymplis, like Nereids, round lier couch were placed, 
Where she, another seu-born Venus, lay— 

She lay, and lean’d her cheek upon her hand. 

And cast a look so languishingl}’* sweet, 

As if, secure of nil belwlders* liearts. 

Neglecting she could take them. Boys, like Cupids, 

Stood fanning with their yiaintcd wings the, winds, 

That play’d about her face: but if she smiled, 

A darting glory seem’d to blaze abroad. 

That men’s desiring eyes were never wearied, 

But hung upon the object! To soft flutes 
The silver oars kept time, and while they play’d, 

The hearing gave new pleasure to the sight, 

And both to tliouglit 1 ’Xwas heaven, or somenhat more ; 
Fof she so charm’d all hearts, that gazing crowds 
Stood panting on the shore, and wanted breath 
To give their welcome voice. 

For a quaint, but more literal cop^ from this original, see also 
Slmkspeare’s Antony and Cleopatra, li. $.* 

VOL. V. 2 G 
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aloDjg the sho^, which were covered with imiltitudet 
of people. Some followed the procession, and such 
numbers went down from the city to see it, that 
Antony was at last left alone on the tribunal. A 
rumour was soon spread, that Venus was come to 
feast with Baccliiis, for the benefit of Asia. Antony 
sent to invite her to supper : but she thought it his 
duty to wait upon her; and to show his politeness 
on her arrival, lie complied. He was astonished at 
the superiority of the preparations to all, that had 
been reported of them ; but particularly at the 
multitude of lights, which were raised or letdown 
together, and disposed in such a variety of square 
and circular figui cs, that they affiirded one of the 
most ploasSing spectacles ever recorded in history. 
The day tbliowina*, Antony invited her to sup with 
him, and was ambitions to outdo her in the elegance 
and magnificence of the entertainment. But he was 
soon convinced, that he Ibll short of her in both, and 
was the first to ridicule the meanness and vulgarity 
of his own bam|uc(. As she found that Antonyms 
Immour savoured more of the cafnp than of the court, 
she adopted the same coarse system, and played 
upon him without the least reserve. Such was the 
variety of her powders in conversation. Her beauty, 
it is said, was neither astonishing nor inimitable; but 
it derived a force from her wit, and the fascination 
of her manner, which was absolutely irresistible. 
Her voice w^s delightfully melodious, and had the 
same variety of ihocbilations as an instrument of 
many strings. She spoke most languages; and there 
werb but few of the foreign embassadors, whom she 
answered by an intei-preter. She gave audience her¬ 
self to the Bthiopians, the Tro^odytes, tlie Hebrews, 
Arabs, ’.Syrians, Medes, and Parthians. Neither 
were files© ajl the languages, that she undferstood; 
though the kings of Egypt, her predecessors, could 
hardly ever attain the Egyptian, and some of them 
forgot even their original Macedonian. 

Antony was so wholly engrossed by her charms, 
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that while his wife Fuhaa was maintaining his in« 
terest at Home against Caesar, and the Farthiaii 
forces assembled under the conduct of Labienus in 
Mesopotamia were readj to enter Syria, she led her 
anit)rous captive in triumph to Alexandria. There 
the veteran warrior fell into every idle excess of 
puerile amusement, and offered at the shrine of 
luxury, what Antiplio pronounces “ the greatest of 
all sacrifices/* the sacrifice of time. This mode of 
life, they called ‘ the inimitable.*' They visited each 
other, alternately, every day; and the profusion of 
their entertainments is almost incredible. Thilotas 
a physician of Am()hissa, wlio was at that time pur- 
-suing his studies in Alexandria, told ray grandfather 
Lamprias, that being acquainted with one of An¬ 
tony’s cooks, he was invited to see the preparations 
for supper. When he came into the kitchen, beside 
an infinite variety of other provisions, he observed 
eight wild-boars roasting whole, and expressed his 
surprise at the number of the company, for whom 
this enormous provision v;as intended. The cook 
laughed, and said, fhafthc company <lid not exceed 
twelve ; but that as every dish was to be roasted to 
a single turn, and as Antony was uncertain with re¬ 
gard to tlie precise time when he should sup, parti¬ 
cularly if an extraordinary bottle or an extraordinary 
vein of conversation was going round, it was neces¬ 
sary to have a succession of suppers. Philotas 
added, that being subsequently in the service of 
Antony’s eldest son by Fulvia, he w^as admitted to 
sup with him, when he did not sup w'itli his father; 
and it once happened tliat, another physician at 
table having tired the company with bis noise and 
impertinence, he silenced him wdth the following 
sophism: 

There are some degrees of a fever, in which 
^ cold water is good for a man: * 

Every man, who has a fever, has it in some 
degree: 
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Tlierefurc, cold water is good for every man in 
a fever/’ 

With this sylJogism the man was struck dumb : 
and Antony’s son, vlio enjoyed his distress, to reward 
Pliilotas for his good offices, pointing to a magnificent 
side-board of plate, said j “ All that, Philotas, is- 
** yonrs!” Philotas acknowledged the kind offer, 
but thought it too much for such a boy to bestow. 
And afterward when a servant brought the plate to 
him ill a chest, that he might put his seal upon it, 
he refused, and was indeed afraid to accept it: upon 
which the servant said, “ What arc you afraid of? 

Don’t you consider that tliis is a present from the 
“ son of Antony, who could easily give you it’s 
weight in gold ? I would recommend it to you, 
“ however, to take the value of it in money.. In 
** this plate there may be some curious pieces of 
ancient \\orkmanship, which Antony might re- 
“ gret'*^'.” ISucli are the anecdotes, which my grand¬ 
father told me he had from Philotas. 

Cleopatra was not limited to Plato’s four kinds of 
flatteryShe had an infinite \Wiety of it. Whe¬ 
ther Antony were in the gay, or the serious humour, 
she was always prepared with something for his 
amusement. vShe Mas M'ith him night and day. She 
gamed, she drank, siic hunted, she reviewed with 
him. In his night-rambles, when he W'as reconnoi¬ 
tring the, doors and wiiido\vs of the citizens, and 
throwing but his jests upon them, she attended him 
in the habit of a.servant, which he also upon such 
occasions affected to w'car. From these expeditions 
he frequently returned a sufferer, both in person and 
character. But tliougfi some of the Alexandrians 
were displeased at this whimsical humour, others^ 
enjoyed and observed, “ That Antony presented 

To tlic exp^nsfes i»icu!iTecl in callections of this kind frequent 
.yllusion.s are iMade hy the classic w riters, as in Cic. Verr., Hor. 
ii. 3., &c. Antony had an enormous quantity of such curiosities.* , 
^5ee his Gorgias. 
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“ liis comic parts in Alexandria, and rc*'>crved the 
tragic for Jtonic.” I'o mention uU his follies, 
would be to trifle loo much; but Iiis fishing story 
must not be omitted. lie was adishiiig one day with 
Cleopatra, and had ill sncca^ss, which in his mistress* 
presence he considered as disgraceful; he, therefore, 
ordered one of the assistants to dive, and put upon 
his hook such as had been taken before. This scheme 
he practised three or four limeys, and Clcoiiatra de¬ 
tected it. She afiected however to be snipriscd at 
his success, expressed her wonder to the people 
about her, and the day fifilowing invited them to 
^ come and see fresli proofs ol' it. Accordingly, the 
vessel was crowded with jicople ; and, on Antony;^ 
letting dowm his line, she oixlered one of her divers 
instantly to put a salt fish iijion his hook. When 
Antony found that he ha<I caught his fish, he drew 
up his line; and this, as it may be supix)scd, occa¬ 
sioned no small mirth among the spectators. “ Go, 
general!** said Cleopatra, “leave fishing to us 
“ petty princes of Pharos and Canojms; yarn’ game 
“ is cities, kingdoms, and provinces'^*.** 

In the midst of these scenes of* festivity and dissi¬ 
pation, Antony received two unfavourable mes¬ 
sages ; one from Rome, tliat his wife Fulviu and hi? 
brother Lucius, after long dissensions between them¬ 
selves, liaving joined to oppose Caesar, liad been 
overpowered and obliged to fly out of Italy; the 
other, that Labienus and the Parthians luid reduced 
Asia, from Syria and the Euphrates to Lydia and 
Ionia. It was with difficulty, that even this dispelled 
his lethargy. Rousing himself however at length, 
and literally waking from a fit of intoxleation, he set 
out against the Parthians, and proceciled as far as 

n Cleopatra’s expression has somewhat of the same turn with 
Virgil’s 

Exendent alii spirantia rnoUiu'i cera ! 

' Tu reoere imperio pomlosy liomane^ memento. 

* (JEn. vi. S48. 852.) 

N. B. Virgil was at this very time writing his Aineid. 
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Phoeiii<^*a. But, iiprtn the receipt of some very 
moving letters from l^ulvia, he turned his course 
with two hundred ships towards Italy. Such of his 
friends, as had fled tiience, he received; and from 
tliem he learnt, that Fulvia had been the principal 
cause of the disturbances in Rome. Her disposition 
had a natural tendency to violence and discord, and 
upon this occasion it had been abetted by jealousy 5 
for she expected, that the disorders of Italy would 
call Antony from the arms of Cleopatra. That un¬ 
happy woman died at Sicyon, on her way to meet 
hef husband. 

. This event furnished an opportunity for a recon- 
iftatiort with Csesar. For when upon Antony’s 
atrival in Italy, Caesar instead of expressing resent¬ 
ment against him, threw the whole blame upon 
Fulvia, their respective friends interfered, and 
brought them to an accommodation. The cast 
within the boundaries of the Ionian sea was given to 
Antony, the west to Cmsar, and Lepidus had Africa. 
Whenever they did not accept the consulship them¬ 
selves, they were to dispose of it in their turns, as 
they thought proper. 

These matters settled, they concerted means of 
securing this union, w'hich fortune had set on foot. 
Cmsar had a sister older than himself, named Octa- 
via, but they were born of different mothers. Octa- 
yia’s mother was Ancharia, and Caesar’s Attia. For 
this sister he had an uncommon afiection, and she 
was indeed a woman of extraordinary merit. She had 
been already married to Caius Marcellus, but had 
recently buried her husband; and, as Antony had 
lofijt his wife, there was an opening for a fresh union. 
Mis connexion with Cleopatra he did not aflfect to 
deny, but lie positiyely declared that he was not 
married to her; and in, this circumstance, it must be 
owned, his prudence prevailed over his love. His 
marriage wiUi Octavia was universally wished. It 
was the general hope, that a Woman of her beauty 
and distinguish^ Virtues would acquire Such an 
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influence over him, as might eventually preserve 
and harmonise the state. Conditions being mutually 
agreed upon, they proceeded to solemnise the nuptials 
at Rome *, the law, which permits no widow to marry 
till the expiration of ten months after her husband’s 
decease, being dispensed with by the senate. 

Sextus the son of Pompey, who was then in pos¬ 
session of Sicily, had not only made great ravages in 
Italy, but had covered the sea with such a number 
of piratical vessels, under the command of Menas 
and Menecrates, that it was no longer safe for other 
ships to pass. He had favoured Antony, however, 
^in giving his mother and Ins wife Fulvia a kind re¬ 
ception, when they were obliged to fly from Rome. 
It was judged proper, therefore, to accommodate mat¬ 
ters with him ; and, for this purpose, a meeting was 
held at the promontory of Misenum, by the moh^ 
that runs into the sea. Pompey was attended by his 
fleet, Antony and Caesar by an army of foot. At 
this interview it was arranged, that Pompey should 
keep Sicily and SarcUnia, on condition of clearing 
the sea from pirates, and sending a certain quantity 
of corn to Rome. These things being agreed upon, 
they mutually invited each other to siqiper j when 
it fell to Pompey’s lot, to give the first entertain¬ 
ment. On Antony asking him, where they should 
sup; “ There,” said he, pointing to the admiral- 
galley of six oars, “ that is the only mansion left to 

Pompeyimplying a sarcasm upon Antony, who 
was at that time in possession of nis father’s house. 
He entertained them however very politely, after 
conducting them over a bridge from the promontory 
to the ship, that rode at anchor. During the ban¬ 
quet, while the raillery ran briskly on Antony 
Cleopatra, Menas came to Pompey, and told him 
secretly, that if he would permit t«> cut tim 
cable, lie would make him master not only of Sicily 
and Sardinia, but of the whole Roman empire. Pom¬ 
pey, after a moment’s deliberation, repiM that he 
should have done it without consulting him: “We 
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***must now let it alone,” said he, “ for 1 cannot 
" break tny oath of treaty.” The compliment of 
the entertainment was returned by his guests, and 
he then retired to Sicily. 

Antony, after the accommodation, sent Vcntidius 
into Asia, to stop the progress of the Parthians. All 
matters of public administration were conducted 
with the happiest harmony between him and Octa. 
vius: and, in compliment to the latter, he took 
upon himself the office of high-priest to Cmsar the 
dictator®-*. But, alasl in their contests at play, 
Caesar was generally superior, and Antony was 
mortified. He kept in his house a fortune-telling 
j^gyptian, who was skilled in the calculation of nati¬ 
vities. This man, either to oblige Cleopatra or fol¬ 
lowing the investigation of truth, told Antony that 
the star of his fortune, however glorious in itself 
was eclipsed and obscured by Caesar’s, and advised 
him by all means to keep at the greatest distance 
from that young man. “ The genius of your life,” 
said he, “ is al'raid of his®®; by itself, it’s port is 
“ erect and tearless *, but, when his approaches, it is 

dejected and depressed.” There were many cir¬ 
cumstances, indeed, which seemed to justify the 
conjuror’s doctnric: for in every kind of play, whe¬ 
ther they cast lots or dice, Antony was still the 
loser. In their cock and quail-fights, it was still 
Caesar’s cock, and Caesar’s quail. These things, 
oo‘-6perating with the A^gyptian’s obserx ations, had 
such ^n eflfect upon,Antony, that he relinquished the 
management of his domestic afikirs to C®sar, and 
left Italy. Octavia, who had by this timq. brought 
him a daughter, he took with him into Greece. The 
winter he spent in Athens; and there he learned, 
that bis affiairs in Asia under Vcntidius were success¬ 
ful : that the Parthians had been routed, and that 


** See Dio, xHv. 6.* 

And undet him (Banqtio) tny genius is rebuked, 

As (it is said) Mark Antony’s was by Csesoi'. (Macb. iii. L)* 
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Labicnus and Phaniapates, the ablest generals of 
Orodes, had /alien in the battle. In honour of this 
victory, he gave an entertainment to tlie Greeks, 
and treated tlic Athenians with an exhibition o/‘ the 
gymnastic games, in which he himself took the pre¬ 
sident's part. The robes and cn<^igns of the general 
■were laid aside ; the rods, the doke, and tiie slippers 
of the gymnasiarch were assumed ; and, when the 
combatants had tbngbt sufficiently, he parted them 
himself. 

When he went to the war, he carried with him a 
crown of the sacred olive and by the direction of 
spme oracle or other, a vessel of water filled out of 
the Clepsydra®^ In the mean time Pacorus, son of 
the king of Parthia, made an incursion into Syria, but 
was routed by Ventidiiis in Cyrrhestica, and with the 
chief part o/‘ his army fell in the battle. This cele¬ 
brated victory made ample amends for the defeat of 
Crassiis. The Parthians had now been thrice con¬ 
quered, and were confined within the bounds of 
Media and Meso}K)tai\>ia. Veutidius would not 
pursue them any farther, lest he slionUl cxciie fhe 
envy of Antony; he therefore turned his arms 
against the revoltcrs, and brought them back to their 
duty. Among these was Antiochns, the king of 
Commagene, whom he besieged in the city of JSamo- 
sata. 'iiiat prince at first oiVered to pay a thousand 
talents, and tosutimit himself to the Roman empire: 
upon which Ventidiiis told him, that he must send 
his proposals to Antony, lor he was then at no great 
distance ; and he had /brbornc commissioning Ven- 
tidius to make peace with Antiochus, that something 

s-t Tills was carefully preserved in the citadel, and was supposed 
to liaye sprung up, when Minerva disputed with Neptune the bo* 
nour of giving a name to Athens,* 

The Clepsydra was a fountain belonging to the citadel at 
Athens; so called, because it was full of water when the Etesian 
winds began to blow, and empty when they ceased. (L.) There was 
a similar one at Delos, .4s an artificial instrument, the Clepsydm 
was a graduated vessel filled with water, to measure time by it’s 
:cfllux in courts of law, 

12 
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at least. might be done in his own name, and not 
every thing by his lieutenant. But while the siege 
was thus prolonged, and the people of Sainosata 
despaired of obtaining terms, that very despair pro¬ 
duced a degree of courage, which defeated every 
effort of the besiegers; and Antony was, at last, 
reduced to the disgraceful necessity of accepting 
three hundred talents. 

After he had dpiie some little toward settling the 
affairs of Syria, he returned to Athens, and sent 
Ventidius to Rome, to enjoy the reward of his merit 
in a triumph. He w'as the only general, that ever 
triumphed over the Parthians, Of humble extrac¬ 
tion, by his connexion with Antony he was raised to 
high appointments ; and by making the best use of 
them, he confirmed what had been said both of An¬ 
tony and Octavius Caesar, that they were more suc¬ 
cessful by their lieutenants, than when they com¬ 
manded in person. This observation, with regard 
to Antony in particular, might be justified by the 
successes of Sossius and Cacidius. The former had 
adiieved great things in vSyria: and the latter, whom 
He left in Armenia, after having reduced the whole 
country; and defeated the kings of Iberia and Al- 
Ibania, had penetrated as far as Mount Caucasus, and 
spread the terror of Antony's name and power 
throughout those barbarous nations. 

jSoon after this, upon hearing some disagreeable 
reports concerning the designs or the conduct of 
(Jaesar, he sailed fpr Italy with a fleet of three hun- 
di'ed ships; and, being refused admittance into the 
harbour of Brundiisiura, he made for ^Tarentum. 
There he was prevailed upon by his wife Octavia, 
who accompanied him, and was then a third time 
pregnaht, to send he^ to her brother; and/she for¬ 
tunately met him on her journey, attended by his 
two ftiends Mmcenas and Agrippa. In conference 
with him, she entreated him to consider the pecu¬ 
liarity oHier situation, and not to make the happiest 
woman in the world the most unfortunate; “ The 
9 . 
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“ eyes of all,” said she, “ are necessarily turned 
upon me, who am the wife of Antony and the 
** sister of Cmsar; and should these chiefs of the 
“ empire, misled by hasty counsels, involve the 
“ whole in war, whatever may be the event, for me 
it will be most unhappy.” By these entreaties 
Caesar was softened, and proceeded with peaceable 
views to Tarentum. His arrival afforded a general 
satisfaction to the people. They were delighted to 
see such an army on the shore, and such a fleet in 
the harbour, mutually disposed for peace, and no¬ 
thing but compliments and expressions of kindness 
passing between the generals. Antony first invited 
Caesar to sup with him, and in compliment to Octa- 
via he accepted the invitation. At length it was 
agreed, that Cac'^ar should give up to Antony two 
legions for the Parthian service ; and that Antony, 
in return, sliould leave a hundred armed galleys with 
Caesar. Octavia moreover engaged Antony to 
resign twenty light ships to Cmsar, and procured 
from her brother a thousand foot for her husband. 
Matters being thus accommodated, Caesar went to 
war with Pompey for the recovery of Sicily; and 
Antony, entrusting to his protection his wife and 
his children, both by his present and his former 
marriage, sailed for Asia. 

Upon his approach to Syria, the love of Cleopatra, 
which had so long Iain dormant in his heart, and 
which better counsels seemed totally to have sup¬ 
pressed, revived and took possession of his soul. 
The unruly steed, to which Plato compares cer¬ 
tain passions, once more broke loose j and in spite 
of honour, interest, and prudence, Antony des¬ 
patched Fonteius Capito to conduct Cleopatra into 
Syria, 


s* Plutarch here alludes to that passage in Hate (Phsed.), 
M'liere he compares the soul to a winged chariot with two horsm^ 
and a charioteer. One of these horses is mischievous and unruly, 
the other gentle and tractable. The charioteer is Reason: the 
unruly horse denotes the Concupiscent, and the tractable one the 
Irascible part. 
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Upon her arri\ al, he made licr tlio most niagnifi- 
cent presents. He gave her the provinces of Phee- 
nicia, Caelosyria, Cyprus, great part of Cilicia, that 
district of Judma which produces the balm and 
the part of Arabia Nabathaea bordering upon the 
ocean. These extravagant gifts displeased the Ro¬ 
mans : for though he had often conferred on private 
persons considerable governments and kingdoms, 
deprived many princes of their dominions, and be¬ 
headed Antigonus of Juda?a, the first Ling who ever 
suffered in such a manne* " , yet nothing so much 
disturbed the Romans, as iiis enormous profusion in 
favour of that woman. Neither were they less 
offended at his bestovv ing the surnames of the Sun 
and the Moon upon the twins, Alexander and Cleo¬ 
patra, whom he had by her._ 

Rut Antony knew well how to varnish the most 
disreputable actions. The greatness of the Roman 
empire, he said, appeared more in giving, than in 
receiving kingdoms ; and that it was proper for per¬ 
sons of high birth and stati«>n to extend and secure 
their nobility, by leaving children and successors 
b(*rn of different princes; that his ancestor Hercules 
,did not trust to the fertiiity of one woman, as if he 
Jiad feared the penalties annexed to the law of Solon, 
but by various connexions with the sex became the 
founder of many families. 

After Orodes was slain by his son Phraates^^, who 
took possession of the kingdom, many of the Par¬ 
thian cliiefe fle4 to Antony; and among the rest 
Moneses, a'man of great dignity and power. An- 

37 Near the Jake of Cicncsarcth, atid bordering on the territory 
of Damascus.* 

Difln informs us (xli''. 22.) that Antigonus was first tied to 
a stake, and '^hipped 4 and that, afterward, his throat^'was cut. 

dad tmt is the word he uses. Livy says, Deligati 

Ad palum^ el secun percussi. (L.) Anti|i^nus, how¬ 

ever, was not king of Jddma, but under the nuitie ot higlt'priest 
had usurped the royal authority. This execution took place about 
JLC* Vypriis* ' 

r 39 The Phraates mentioned by Horace, Odidfl. ii. 17. 

Hedditam C^ri solio Phrdatm. 
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tony thinking that Mouescs in liis fortune resembled 
Themistocles, and comparing bis own wealth and 
magnificence with that of the Persian kings, gave 
him three cities, Larissa, Arethusa, and Hierapolis, 
whicli was before called Bombyce. But, when 
Phraates sent Moneses assurances of his safety, he 
readily dismissed him. Upon this occasion, he 
formed a scheme to deceive Phraates. He pre¬ 
tended a disposition for peace, and required only 
that the Roman standards and ensigns which had 
been taken on Crassus’ defeat, and such of the pri¬ 
soners as still survived, might be restored. Cleo¬ 
patra he sent into Egypt; uller which he marched 
through Arabia and Annenia, where as soon as his 
own troops were joined by the allies, he reviewed 
his army. Of the various princes confederated with 
him, the most powediil w’as Artavasdes king of 
Armenia, who furnished six thousand horse and 
seven thousand foot. At this review there appeared 
sixty thousand Roman foot, and ten thousand horse, 
who though chiefly Oenls and Spaniards, were 
reckoned as RomaiTs. • riie number of the allies, 
including the light-armed and the cavalry, amounted 
to thirty thousand. 

This formidable armament, which struck terrerr 
into the Indians beyond iJactria, and alarmed all 
Asia, his attachment to Cleopatra rendered perfectly 
useless. His anxiety to s]icnd the winter in her 
arms made him take the field too early in the season, 
and precipitated all his measures. As a man under 
the power of enchantment can only act by the im¬ 
pulse of the mamc, his longing eye was continually 
drawn toward Cleopatra, and to return to her was a 
greater object than to conquer the world. He ouglit 
certainly to have wintered in Armenia, that he might 
give a proper respite and refreshment .to his men, 
after a march oi a thousand miles. In the early 
part of the spring, he should have made himself mas- 
ter of Media, before the Parthian troops were drawn 
out of garrison: but his impatience hurried him to 
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the march, and passing by Armenia on the left he 
traversed the province of Atropatene, and laid waste 
the country. In his haste, he left behind him the 
battering engines, among which was a ram eighty feet 
long, and these followed the camp on three hun- 
deed carriages. Had they met with any damage, 
it would have been impossible to repair them in this 
upper part of Asia, where there is no timber of 
height or strength sufficient for the purpose. They 
were brought after him, liowever, under the conduct 
of Tatianus. He himself laid siege to the large city 
of Phruata, the residence of the king of Media’s 
wives and children. Here he perceived his error in 
having left the engines behind, as for want of them 
he was obliged to throw up a mount against the wall, 
"which required considerable time and labour. 

In the mean time, Phraates advanced with a nu¬ 
merous army; and being informed that Antony had 
left behind him his macliines, he sent a large de¬ 
tachment to intercept them. This party fell upon 
Tatianufl, who with ten thousand of his men were 
slain upon tlie spot: man}* were taken prisoners, 
among the rest king Polemo, and the machines were 
seized by the enemy and destroyed. 

.’This miscaniage greatly discouraged the army; 
and Artavasdes, though he had been the promoter 
of the war, withdrew his forces in despair. The 
Parthians on the other hand, elated by their success, 
came up to tite Homans while they were employed 
ll^ ilie siege, and treated them with the most insolent 
menaces and contempt. Antony, who knew that 
despair and timidity would be the consequence of 
inaction, led but ten legions, three pi mtorian cohorts 
heavy-nrmfed, and the whole body of cavalry on ftie 
business offqra^ng. He was persuaded, at the same 
time, that this Was The only method of drawii^ tlie 
enemy afteJr him, and bn^nging them to a battle. 
After m?e day’s jwogress, he observed the enemy in 
motion, and w’atching an opportunity of faHing tipon 
bj^in his march, l^pon this, he set up in his camp 
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the signal fbr battle, but at the same time struck his 
tentsi as if his intention had been not to fight but td 
retire. Accordingly, he passed, the army of the bar¬ 
barians, which was drawn up in form of a crescent i 
but he had previously directed the horse to charge 
the enemy at full speed, as soon as their ranks were 
within reach of the legionary troops. The Parthians 
were astonished at the order of the Roman army, as 
they observed them j^ass at regular intervals without 
confusion, and brandish their pikes in silence. 

Vv’iien the signal was given fbr battle, the horse 
turned short, and fell with loud slioiits u})on the 
enemy. The Parthians received the attack with 
firmness, though they were too near them fbr tin' 
use of their bows. But when the infantry came to 
the charge, their shouts and the clasliing of their 
arms so frightened the enemy’s horses, tliat they 
were no longer manageable, and the Parthians fled 
without cnee engaging. Antony pursued them 
closely, in hopes that this action would in a great 
measure terminate the war. But when the infantry 
had followed them fifty*furlongs, and the cavaliy at 
least an hundred and fifty, he found that he had not 
slam above eighty of the enemy, and that only thirty 
were taken prisoners. Thus the trifling advantage' 
of their victories, and the heavy loss of their defeats, 
as in the recent instance of the carriages, was a fresh 
discouragement to the Romans. 

The day following, they returned with their bag¬ 
gage to the trenches before Phraata. In their march 
they met with some straggling troops of the enemy, 
afterward with larger parties, and at last with the 
whole body; which having easily rallied, appeared 
like a fresh army, and harasvsed them in such a man¬ 
ner, that it was with difliculty they reached thek 
caufip. 

The ]Median garrison, in the absence pf Ant0ny, 
bad made a sally; and those, w ho had been left to 
defend the uunint, had quitted their post and fled. 
Antony, on his return, ponislied the fugitives by 
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dcciqoation: that is, he divided them into tens; and 
in ^ch division put one, upon whom tlie lot hap* 
pened to fall, to death. Those, that escaped, re¬ 
ceived their allowance in barley instead of wheat- 

Both parties now found their present inconve¬ 
niences in the war, and the future was still more 
alarming. Antony had the dread of famine before 
him, for he could not forage without a terrible loss 
of men; and Phraates knowing the temper of the 
Parthians was apprehensive that, if the Romans per¬ 
sisted in carrying on the siege, as soon as the au¬ 
tumnal equinox was passed and the winter set in, he 
should be deserted by his army, which would not at 
that time endure the open field. In order to prevent 
this, he had recourse to stratagem. He directed 
his officers not to pursue the Romans too closely, 
when they were foraging, but to permit them to carry 
off provisions; commanding them at tlie same time 
to compliment them on their valour, and to express 
his high opinion of the Roman bravery. They were 
instructed likewise, as opportunity might olFer, to 
blame Antony’s obstinacy in» ejqposing to the seve¬ 
rities of taminc and a winter-campaign so many 
brave men, who must sufrer of coJU'se, notwithstmid- 
‘i^g idl the Parthians could do for them. 

Antony, upon hearing reports of this kind from 
many quarters, began to conceive hopes; but he 
would not offer any terms, before he was satisfied 
whether dr not they came origindly from the king. 
The enemy assured bin), that such were the senti¬ 
ments of Phraates I and being induced* to believe 
them, he sent.some of his friends to demand the 
standards and prisoners, whitsh had fallen dnto their 
hands on Crassus* defeat; thinking, if he demanded 
nothing, it might appear that he was pleased with 
the privilege of retreating.. The Parthian answered, 
that the standards and prisoners could not: be re- 
stored; but that Antony, if he would set off imme¬ 
diately, was at liberty to retreat in safety^ " 

^ After some few days spent in majking Up the bag- 
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gage, lie began his march. Upon this occasion, 
though he had the happiest eloquence in addressing 
his soldiers, and reconciling them to every situation 
and event j yet, whether it was through shame or 
sorrow, or both, he left that ofiice to Domitius 
iEnobarbus. Some of them were oftended at this, 
as an act of contempt: but the chief part under¬ 
stood the cause, and pitying their general, paid him 
still higher respect and attention. 

Antony had determined to take’his route through 
a plain and open country; but a certain Mardian^, 
who was well acquainted with the practices of 
the Parthians, and had approved his faith to the 
Romans at the battle when the machines were 
lost, advised him to take the mountains on his rights 
and not expose his heavy-armed troops in an open 
country to thfe attacks of the Parthian bowmen 
and ciivalry. Phraates, he said, amused him with 
fair promises, merely to draw him off from the 
siege; but, if he would accept him for his guide, 
he would conduct him by a way that was nearer, 
and better furnished'Vifli necessaries. Antony de¬ 
liberated some time upon this. He would not ap¬ 
pear to doubt the honour of the Parthians, after^ 
the truce which they had agreed to; and yet he 
could not but approve of a way, which was snorter, 
and which lay tlirough an inhabited country. At 
last, he required the necessary pledges of the Mar- 
dian’s faith ; which he gave, in suffering himself to 
be bound, till he should have conducted the army 
into Armenia, In this condition, he led the Ro¬ 
mans peaceably along for two days: but on the 
third, when Antony, expecting nothing less than 
the Parthians, was marching forward in disorderly 
security, the Mardian observing the mounds of a 
river broken down, and the waters let out into;|he 
plain where they were to pass, concluded that the 

The Mardians were a people of Media, on the oonEoes of 
Persia. (JStrabo, xi.)’^ 

VOX., v, S H 
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don^ this to retard their march, md 
advised Antony to be upon his guard; as the ene¬ 
my, he assured him, wds at no great distance. While 
Antony tvus drawing up his men, and preparing such 
of them as were armed with darts and slings to make 
a sally against the enemy, they came upon him, and 
surrounding his army harassed it on every part. 
The light-armed Romans indeed made an incursion 
upon them, and galling them with their missive wea¬ 
pons, <»bliged them to retreat; but they soon return¬ 
ed to the charge, till a band of the Oaulish cavalry 
attacked and dispersed them, so that they appeared 
no more that day. 

Antony, upon this, discovered what measures he 
was to take; and covering both wings and the rear 
with stidi troopsi, as were armed with missive wea¬ 
pons, marched his army in the form of a square. 
The cavalry had orders to repel the attacks of the 
enemy, but not to pursue them to any distance. 
The itoiiians of course, when in four successive 
days tiiey could make no considerable impression, 
and found theinseivcs equally afhnoyed in their turn, 
grew more remiss, and alleging the winter-season as 

'excuse, began to meditate a retreat. Upon the 
liftli dUy, Flavius Galius, a general officer of great 
cdhrage and activity, requested Antony to indulge 
him with a number of liglit-armed troops from the 
xeafT, together with a few horse from the front; and 
with these hfe proposed to achieve some notdble ex¬ 
ploit. Thesfe be obtained, and in repelling the at^ 
tacks of the Patthlans, he did not (like the rest) re- 
trdat ‘by degrees toward the body of the army, but 
maintained his ground, and fought rather on the 
offensive than on the defensive, llie officers of the 
rear oti^ervlng that he was separated from the rest, 
^1^ totecali mm, 'but he did not obey the summons. 
Ft is midy hhweu^ Titius the quaestor turned 
back the standa^l^nd inveighed against G alius for 
leading so many brgve men .to destruction. Gallus, 
on the other hand, retort^ his tepre^hes ^ and 
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commatiding those who were about him to stand, 
Titius retreated alone. GaHus had no sooner made 
an impression on the enemy’s front, than he was sur¬ 
rounded. Jn this distress, he sent for assistance; 
and Jiere the general officers, and Canidius the fa¬ 
vourite of Antony among the rest, committed a 
capital error. Instead of leading the whole army 
against the Parthians, as soon as one detachment 
was overpowered, tliey sent another to it’s support^*; 
and thus by degrees they would have sacrinced the 
principal part of the trtM)ps, had not Antony come 
hastily from the iront wiih the heavy-armed, and 
urging on the third legion through the midst of the 
fugitives, stopped the enemy’s pursuit. 

- fn this action not fewer tlian three thousand were 
slain, and five thousand brought bpek wounded to 
the camp. AiAong the latter was Galliis, who had 
four arrows shot through his bod)'^, and soon after¬ 
ward died of his wounds. Antony visited all, who 
had suirered upon this unhappy occasion, and con¬ 
soled them wifh tears of real grief and affection : 
while the wounded sbldfbrs, embracing the hand of 
their general, entreated him not to attend to tlieir 
sufferings, but to his own health and quiet; “ Whilc^ 
“ our general is safe, all (said they) is well.” It is 
certain, that there was not in those days braver men 
or a finer army. The men were tall, stodt, ablcj and 
willing to endme the severest toils., Their respect, 
and ready obedience, to their general, were won¬ 
derful. There was not a man in tlie army, from .the 
first officer to the meanest soldier, who would not 
have preferred the favour of Antony to his own life 
and safetijlp all these regards, tliey were at least 
etjual to armies of ancient Rome, A variety of 
causfisi^as wo have observed, concurred to produce 
this: Antony’s noble birth, his eloquence, his c^- 
dour. Ids liberality and magnificence, and the fami¬ 
liar pleasant^,conversation. These were die 

Dim^gu^^^itntfmiversivlnctmtur. (Tac. Agric. 12.)^ 

2 H 2 
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general gr^ands of the affection, which he fonnd in 
his army; and upon this particular occasion, his 
sympathising with tlie wounded, and attending to 
their wants, made them totally forget their suf> 
ferings. 

The Parthians, who Ijad before begun to la^puish 
in their^opcrations, wel^ ji'much elevated 
advantage, and iield in such eonten^^^ 

that t^iey even spcntMs night by their camp, in 
hopes of seizing the^Caggagc while they deserted 
their tents. At break of day, numbers more came 
up, to the amount (as it is said) of fote thousand 
horse; tor the Parthian king had desp^^ed even 
his body-guard, so confident was he of absolute vic¬ 
tory i as tor himself, he never was present at any 
engagement. ^ 

Antony, being now to address his* soldiers, called 
ft>r mourning-apparel, thatliis speech might be more 
affecting; but, his friends not permitting him to 
wear tins, he appeared in bis generaPs robe. Those 
who had been vic torious he praised, those who had 
fled he leproaclied: the foAne^ encouraged him by 
every testimony of their zeal; the latter, oftering 
*^th<nnsolves cither to decimation, or any other kind 
ofpumslmient which he might think proper to inflict 
upon them, besought him to forego his sorrow and 
concern. Upon this, he raised his hands to heaven, 
'iud prayed to the gods; “ That if his hafjpicr for- 
“ tune was to be followed by future evil, it might 
. ** aflcct only himself, and that his army might be 
., safe and victorious.” 

'^^^he day following, they marched c^t in better 
anulflrmer order; and the Parthians,fljif fought 
they'bad nothing to do but to plundei^^Pben th^ 
saw thb^ enemy in fresh spirits and in a capsudty for 
renewing the engagement, were extremely discon¬ 
certed. They feli upon the Romans- bow^ever jfisom 
the adjacent declivities, and with; their 

arrows, as they were nMirching^^wly forward. 
Against these attacks the light-^SSrtroops were 

12 
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covered by the legionaries, who placing one knee 
upon the ground, received tlie arrows on their shidds. 
1 he rank, which was behind, covered that which was 
before, in a regular gradation; so that this curious 
fortification, which effectually defended them from 
the enemy’s arrows, resembled the roof of a house. 

The Partisans, who thought that the Romans 
rested on their knees only through weariness and 
fatigue, threw away their bows, and came to close 
engagement with their spearsUpon this the 
Romans leat)ed up with a loud shout, slew with their 
pikes those who came first to the attack, and put all 
the rest to flight. This method of attack and de<fX 
fence being repealed every day, they made but littK 
-progress in their march, and were besides distressed 
for want of provisions; they could not forage with¬ 
out fighting; the corn wdiich they Could get was but 
little, and even that they had not instruments to 
grind. The greatest part of them had been left be¬ 
hind ; for many of their beasts of burthen were dead, 
and many employed in carrying the sick and wound¬ 
ed. It is said, thatran*Attic choenix of wheat w’as 
sold for fifty drachmas, and a barley-loaf for it’s 
w'eight in silver. Those, who sought for roots and 
pot-herbs, found few that they had been accustomed* 
to *, and in tasting unknown herbs they met with 
one, which brought on madness and death. 'Hie 
eater irflmediately lost all memory artd knowledge; 
busying himself at the same time in turning and mov¬ 
ing every stone he met with, as if he were upon some 
very important pursuit. The camp was full of un¬ 
happy men stooping to the ground, and digging up 
and removing stones, till at last they'were carrictl on 
by a bilious vomiting j when wme^% the only remedy, 

* 

** These consisted of a wooden shaft of five feet hmg, pointed 
with iron of nearly half that length. 

<3 The ancients held nine to be a remedy against vrrniiting: 
Prteterea vmitiones sistit. (Plin, H. N. xxiii, 1.) It was, likewise, 
esteemed good against many kinds of poison. Merum est mttra 
cicutam, emutat et omnia fm refri^erantt rmedium. (lb.) 
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WAS not to be had. Thus while numbers perished, 
arid the Parthians still continued to harass them, 
Antony is said frequently to have exclaimed, “ O the 
** ten thousand! ” alluding to the army which Xeno- 
|)hdn led from Babylon both a longer way and 
through more numerous conflicts, and yet led in 
safety. 

The Parthians, when they found that they could 
not break through the Roman ranks, nor throw them 
into disorder, but were frequently beaten in their 
attacks, began once more to treat their foragers in a 
peaceable manner. They showed them their bows 
unstning, and informed them tliat they had given 
the pursuit, and were about to depart. A few 
Medes, they said, might continue to follow them a 
day or two longer, but they would give the Romans 
no trouble, as their only purpose ^^^as to protect 
some of the remoter villages. These professipns 
were accompanied with many kind salutations and 
civilities, insomuch that the Romans conceived fi^esh 
spirits; and, because the way over the mountains 
was represented as destitute of water, Antony was 
once more desirous of taking his route through the 
plains. When he was about to carry this scheme 
"imto oxeqution, one Mithridates, cousin to that Mo- 
neses who had formerly sought his protection and 
been presented by him with three cities, came from 
the enemy’s camp, and desired permission !!b speak 
with some one that understootl the Syrian or the 
Parthian language. Alexander of Antioch, a friend 
of Antony’s, went oat to him; and after the Par¬ 
thian had informed him who He was, and attributed 
his coming to the kindness shown to Mcmeses, be 
asked bim? whether he did not see at ah immense 
distance before him a range of high hills j “ Under 
** those hills,?’ said he “ the whole Parthian army 

lies in ambuscade for you; for at the foot of the 

■ ** V^en Plutarch says, that Xenophon led his ten thousand a 
longer Way, be must iseip) to terminitte Antonyms march with Ar^ 
menia. 
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** moimtams is a spacious plain; and tli^re 
“ deluded by their artifices, ypu have left the 
“ across the heights, they expect to find you. Iti 

the mountain-roads, indeed, you have thirst and 

toil to contend with as usual; but, should Antony 
“ take the plains, he must expect C.rassus’ fate.” 

After he had given this information, he departed; 
and Antony immediately assembled the council, and 
among the rest his Mardian guide, who concurred 
with the Parthian in his suggestions. The way over 
the plains, he said, was hardly ])racticable, were there 
no enemy to contend with. The windings were 
long and tedious, and difficult to be made out. The 
rugged road across the mountains, on the contrary* 
had no other difficulty in it, than to endure thirst for 
a single day. Antony thcretbi'e changed his min,d* 
and ordering Cach man to carry sonic water along 
wiUi him, took the mountain-road by night, 
there was not a sufficient number of vessels, spme 
conveyed their water in helmets, and others in blad¬ 
ders. 

The Partbians Weref informed of Antony’s mo* 
tionf?, and contrary to custom jiursued him in the 
night. About sun-rise, they came up with the rear, 
weary as it was with toil and watching; for tha^ 
night they had travelled thirty miles. In thjs con¬ 
dition they had to contend with an unexpected ene¬ 
my, and being at once obliged to fight and to con¬ 
tinue their march, their thiist became still more in- 
supportable. At last the front came up to a river, 
the water of which was cool apd ,cle4r, but being 
salt and acrimonious occasioned a pain in the ato* 
mach and bowels, heated and inflamed with thirst. 
The Mardian guide had, indeed, forewarned them 
of this; but the poor fellows, breaking fiom tho§e 
who would have prevented thems drank eagerly 
the stream. Antony, running among the ranfi§, en¬ 
treated them to forbear bnt a little. He told them, 
there was another river at no, great distance, tlie 
water of which might be drank with safety, and that 

9 
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the way was so extremely rocky and uneven, that it 
wi^ impossible for the enemy’s cavalry to pursue. 
At the sime time be sounded a retreat, to call off 
such as were enp^ged with the enemy, and gave the 
signal for pitching their tents, that they might at 
least have the convenience of shade.* 

While their tents were fixing, and the Parthians 
as usual retiring from the pursuit, Mithridates came 
again ; and Alexander being sent out to him, he 
advised that the Eomans affer a little rest should 
rise and make for the river, because the Parthians 
did not propose to carry their pursuit beyond it. 
Alexander reported this to Antony, and Mithridates 
being presented with as many phials and cups of 
gold as he could conceal in his garments, once more 
left the camp. Antony while it was yet day, struck 
his tents, and marched unmolested by the enemy. 
But so dreadful and alarming a night as followed, 
he had never passed. Those who were known to 
be possessed of gold or silver were slain and plun¬ 
dered, and the money conveyed in the baggage was 
carried off. Last of all, his own' baggage was seized, 
and the richest bowls and tables w^re cut asunder and 
divided among the pillagers. The greatest terror 
ind distraction pervaded the whole army, for it 
was concluded that the inroads of the enemy had 
occasioned this flight and confusion. Antony sent 
for one of his freedmen called Rhamnus, and 
made him swear that he would stab him and cut 
off his head, whenever he should command him; 
that he might fall alive into the hands of 

the enemy, nor be known when dead. While his 
ftiends were weeping around him, tlie Mardian 

f uide gave him some encouragement, by assuring 
im that the river was at hand, as he could perceive 
from the cool freshness of the air issuing from it, apd 
that of course the troubles of his journey would soon 
be at an end, as the night nearly was. At the same 
time, be )yas informed that all these disorders had 
beeh occasioned by the avarice of the soldiers j and 
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he therefore made the signal for encamping, that he 
might rectify his discomposed and scattered army'^*. 

It, was now day-light, and as soon as the troops 
were brought to a little order, the Parthians once 
more began to harass the rear. The signal was 
therefore given to tlie liglit-troops to engage, and 
the heavy armed received the arrows under a roof of 
shields as before. The Parthians however durst not 
come any more to c}ose engagement, and when the 
front had advanced a little farther, the river was in 
sight. Antony first drew up the cavalry on the 
bank opposite the enemy, and carried over his weak 
and wounded. Tlic combat was now at an end, and 
. the thirsty could enjoy their water in quiet. At 
sight of the river, the Parthians unstrung their bows, 
and with thg highest encomiums on their braveiy, 
bade their enemies cross it in peace. They did so, 
and after the necessary refreshments, without much 
confidence in the Parthian praises, proceeded on 
their march. Within six days from the last battle 
they arrived at the jrivqr Araxes, which divides Media 
from Armenia. This river, on account of the depth 
and strength current, seemed dilficuit to pass; 

and a rumour moreover ran through the army, that 
the enemy was there in ambuscade, to attack them 
as they forded it. They crossed it however in safety, 
and wlien they set foot in Armenia with the avidity 
of mariners on first coming a-shore, they kissed the 
ground in adoration, and embraced each other with 
a pleasui e that could only express itself in tears. 


Plutarch does not, in this place, appear to have been suffi¬ 
ciently informed. The cause of this tumult in tlie army could not 
be the avarice of the soldiers alone, since that might have operated 
long before, and at a time when they were capable of emoyu^ 
money. Their object new was the preservation of hfe; and it wa« 
not wealth, but water, that they wanted. We must look fOT the 
cause of tide disorder then in some other circumstance, and thi^ 
orobably was the report of their general^ despair, or IH^ibly his 
death j tor, otherwise, th^ would hardly have plundered fits bag¬ 
gage. The fidelity and auction, which they had shown him m aH 
thSr digtresses, afcrd a sufficient argument on this beUalr. 
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The ill consequences of th0ir former extremities^ 
however, discovered themselves even here; for, as 
they now passed through a country of plenty and 
profiisioB, their too great indulgences threw them 
into the dropsy and the cholic. Antony, on re¬ 
viewing his army, found that he had lost twenty 
thousand foot and four thousand horse, more than 
lialf of whom Iwd died not in battle, but by sickness. 
Tlicy had been twenty-seven ^days in their return 
from Phraafa, and had beaten the Parthians in 
eighteen engagements; but these victories had been 
by no means complete, because they could not fob 
low up their advantages by pursuit. 

Hence it is evident, that Artavasdes deprived 
Antony of the fruits of his Parthian expedition : for 
had he been assisted by the sixteen'*® thpusand horse, 
which he carried witn him out of Media (armed as 
they were like the Parthians, and accustomed to 
fight with them) after the Romans had beaten them 
in set battles, this cavaby might have taken up the 
pursuit, and harassed tliem in such a manner, that 
they could not so often have rallied and returned to 
the charge. Every one, therefore, stimulated An^ 
tony to revenge himself on Artavasdes. But he 
adopted better counsels, and in his present weak and 
indigent condition chose neither to complain of his 
treachery, nor to withhold the usual respect and 
honours which he had paid him. But when he 
came into Armenia upon another occasion, after 
having drawn him to a meeting by fair promises and 
invitations, he seized and carried him bound to 
Alexandria, where he led him in triumphal proces¬ 
sion. The Romans were offended at this* triumph, 
and at Antoi^ himself, who had thus for Cleopatra’s 
gratification transferred the principal honours of 
their country to l^pt. Tliese things, however, 
ha|^ned in a later period of Antony’s-life. 

The seveiity of the winter, and, the perpetual 

' Six thoQsa&d » the stare pco&able number-BMiit^ned above.* 
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snows, were so destructive to the troops, that in his 
inarch he lost eight thousand men. Accompanied 
by a small party, he went down to the sea-coast; 
ami in a fort between Berytus and Sidon, called 
Leuceconie, awaited Cleopatra's arrival. To divert 
his impatience on her delay, he had recourse to fes¬ 
tivity and intoxication j and he would frequently 
over his cups start up from his seat, and run leaping 
and dancing to look out for her approach. At 
length she came, and brought with her a large quan¬ 
tity of money and clothing for the army. Borne, 
however, have asserted fliat she brought nolhing but 
the clothes, and that Antony supplied the money, 
-though he gave her the credit of it. 

There happened at this time a quarrel between 
Phraates anc^ tlie king of the Medes, occasioned 
(it is said) by the division of the liomaii spoils, and 
the latter was apprehensive of losing his kingdom. 
He, therefore, sent to Antony an offer of his assis¬ 
tance against the Parthiaiis. AnU)ny, who con¬ 
cluded that he had.fail§d of conquering the Partisans 
only through want of cavalry and bowmen, and 
would here seem rather to confer than to receive a 
favour, determined once more to return to Armenia, 
and after joining the king of the Medes at the river 
Araxes, to renew the war. 

Octavia, who was still at Rome, now expressed a 
desire of visiting Antony, and Caesar gave her his 
permission; not (according to the general opinion) 
merely to oblige her, but that the ill treatment and 
neglect, which he concluded she would meet with, 
might furnish him with a pretence for a fresh quarrel. 
When she arrived at Athens, she received letters 
from Antony, commanding her to continue there, 
and acquainting her with his new expedition. Thesis 
letters mortiffed her, for she su^ected tlie expedition 
to be nothing more than a pretext; she wrote to 
Jiim, however^ to inquire where she should leave the 
presents, which she had brought. These presents 
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consisted of clothing for the army, beasts of burthen, 
money, and gifts for his officers and friends. Beside 
these, she had with her two thousand picked 
men, fully equipped and armed for the generars 
cohort. Octavia sent this letter by Niger, a friend 
of Antony’s, who paid her many high and well- 
merited compliments. 

Cleopatra dreaded her rival. She was apprehen¬ 
sive that if* she came to Antony, the respectable 
gravity of her manners, added to the authority 
and interest of Caesar, would carry off her hus¬ 
band. She therefore pretended to be dying for 
the love of him, and to give a colour to this, ema¬ 
ciated herself by abstinence. At his approach she 
taught her eye to express an agreeable surprise, and 
whenever he left her, she put on the look of Jan- 
guishment and dejection. Frequently she would 
endeavour to be caught weeping*, and then, as if 
she wished to hide the tear, she affected to wipe 
it off unseen. 

Antony was all this while preparing for his Me¬ 
dian expedition, and Cleopatra’s creatures did not 
fail to reproach his hard unfeeling heart for thus 
aoUering % woman, whose life was wrapped up in his, 
to die for his sake. “ Octavia’s marriage,” they 
said, “ was a mere political convenience, and it was 
** enough for her, that she had the honour of being 

called his wife; poor Cleopatra, though queen of 
** a mighty nation, was called nothing more than 
** his mistress. Yet even with this, for the sake of 
“ his society, she. could be content; but, of that 

society whenever she should be deprived, it would 
“ deprive her of life.” These insinuations so totally 
unmanned him, that through fear of Cleopatra’s 
pining to death, be returned to Egypt, and put off 
the king of the Medts till summer, though at that 
time the Parthian affiiirs were represented as being 
in a very disorderly situation. At length however 
he went into Armenia, and aftei: entering into aUi« 
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ance with the Medc,aiid betrothing one of Cleopatra’s 
sons to a daughter of his who was very young he 
returned to attend to the civil war. 

When Octavia* came back from Athens, Caesar 
looked up<jp the treatment she had met with as a mark 
of the greatest contempt, and he therefore ordered 
her to retire and live alone. She refused, however, 
to quit her husband’s house, and moreover entreated 
her brother by no means merely upon her account 
to have recourse to arms. It would be infamous, 
she said, for the two chiefs of the Roman empire to 
involve the people in a civil war, one for the love of 
a woman, and the other out of jealousy. Ry her 
,own conduct she added weight to her e^Cp'ostulations. 
She kept up the dignity of Antony’s house; and 
took as much care of his children, both those which 
he had had iJy Fulvia and her own, as she could 
possibly have taken, had he been present. Antony’s 
triends, who were sent to Rome to solicit honours 
or transact business, she kindly entertained, and 
used her best offices with Caesar to obtain what they 
requested. Yet eVen*by this conduct slie was, con¬ 
trary to her inclination, hurting Antony. His inju¬ 
rious treatment of such a woman excited a general 
indignation; and the distribution, which he had 
made to his children in Alexandria, carried with 
it something so haughty and imperious, and so dis¬ 
paraging to the Romans, that it not a little increased 
that indignation. The manner of doing it was ex¬ 
tremely obnoxious: lie summoned the people to 
the place of public exercise, and ordering two golden 
chairs to be placed on a tribunal of silver, one for 
himself, and the other for Cleopatra, beside lower 
seats for the children, he announced her ‘ Queen of 
Kgypt, Cyprus, Africa, and Coelosyria,’ and nomi¬ 
nated Cffisario (her son by Caesar the dictator) her 
collegue. Her sons by himself he entitled ‘ Kings 
♦f Kings*; to Alexander giving Armenia and Media, 


4T See Dio, xlk. 44-.* 
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togctliCT'witb Partliia when it should be conquered; 
ami to Ptolemy Phoenicia, Syria, and Cilicia. At 
the same time the children made their appea^an^ce, 
Alexander in a Median dress witlj the turban and 
tiara, and Ptolemy in the long cloke and slippers, with 
a b<mnet eooircled by a diadem. The latter was 
dresse<l like the succoiisors of Alexander, the former 
like the Median and Armenian kings. When the 
children saluted their parents, one was attended by 
Ai’Rjenran, and tlie other by Macedonian guards. 
Cleo]fatra upon this, and other public occasions, 
wore the sacred robe olTsisand affected to give 
audience to the people in the character and name of 
die ‘ New Isis.* 

Csesar expatiated on tliese things in the senate, 
and by frequent accusations incensed the people 
against Antony. And Antony, by liiffdeputies, did 
not fail to recriminate. J n the first place, he charged 
Cassar with having wrested Sicily out of Pompey’s 
hamls, and not divided it with him: his next cliarge 
was, that <Ja?sar had never returned the sliips, wliich 
he had borrowed of him : his tliird, tliat alter reduc¬ 
ing his collogue Lepidus to the condition of a piivate 
man, he had taken to himself his army, his province, 
and his trikitesj and the hist, that he bad distri¬ 
buted almost all the lands in Italy among his own 
soldiers, and had left nothing for his. To these 
C«sar replied, that Lepidus had been reduced, from 
an incapacity of sustaining his governmentthat 
what lie had ac'qnkcd by war he was ready to divide 
with Antony, and at the same time he expected 
to share Armenia with him in return j but tliat his 
seddiers bad no right to lands dn $taly^ because 
Media and Armsenia, which by their bravery they 
had added to tlie lioman empire, had been already 
sdlotted to 4hem. 

* < ( 

'jriiW itqhc was of.all cateurs, to signify tbe uniTcrsality of 
llie goddess,’ influence. (L.) The robe of Osiris was sirapiy wKite, 
and was only to be seen upon one stated day in the year, (See 
Flut. Is. & 
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Antony, being infomied of these things in Armc* 
oia, immediately sent Caiiidius to the sea-coast with 
sixteen legions. In the mean time, he himself went 
with Cleopatra to Ephesus. There he assembled 
his fleet, consisting of eight hundred ships of bur¬ 
then, of which Cleopatra fumishe<l twp hundred, 
beside twenty thousand taleiits atnl provisions for 
tlie whole army. Antony, by the ad\dce of Domi- 
tius and some other friends, ordered (Cleopatra to 
return to Egypt, and there to wait the event of the 
war. But ilie queen, apprehensive that through 
Dctiivia’s medial ion a recoiiciliatiim might lake place, 
by means of large bribes drew over Caiiidius to her 
interest; and prevailed upon him to represent to 
Antony, that it was uiiTeasoiiable to refuse so power¬ 
ful an auxiliary the privilege oi' being present at the 
war; neifher*w^ould it be judicious to discourage tlie 
Egyptians, who composed so considerable a pait oi' 
iiis naval force; nor indeed was Cleopatra in point 
of abilities inferior to any of the princes Ids allies, 
since she had not only been a long time at the head 
of a large kingdom,* but by her intcrcoiirnc with 
him had learnt the administration of the greatest 
afthirs. These remonstrances, as the fates 4ad tie- 
creed every thing tor (.'msar, produced the ilesired 
oftect, and they sailed togcllu*r ibr Samos, where 
they indulged in every sfiecies of iuxujy. For at 
the*^saine time that the kings, governors, states, and 
provinces between Syria, the Moeotis, Armenia, 
and Lauria*®, were commanded to send their con¬ 
tributions to the w^ar, the whole tribe of play ers 
and musicians were ordered to repair to Samos; 
and, while almost the whole world besides was 
venting it’s anguish in gioans and tears, that island 
«k^ne was piping and dancing, 'ihe several cities 

As a mountain of na note in Attica does not «ee«i 
mentioned with gieat kingdoms and provinces, it is su^osed te 
we ought to read * Illyria,* instead (if ‘ Lauria/ lilyna is after¬ 
ward ineutiooed, as the boundary ot Antony a t^onimions on that 
side. 
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sent oxen for sacrifice, and kings contended in llie 
magnificence of their presents and entertainments. 
So that it natural to say, “ What kind of figure 
** will these people make in their triumph, when their 
very preparations for war arc so splendid 1^' 

When these things were over, he assigned Priene*® 
for the residence of the players and musicians, and 
sailed for Athens, where he once more renewed the 
farce of public games and shows. The Athenians 
had treated Octavia, when she was at Athens, with 
the highest respect; and Cleopatra, jealous of tlie 
honours which she had received, endeavoured to 
court the people by every mark of favour. The 
people in return voted her public honours, and sent 
a deputation to wait upon her with the decree. At 
the head of tliis deputation was Antony himself, in 
the character of an Athenian citizelll and he was 
prolocutor on the occasion. 

In the mean time, he despatched some of his people 
to turn Octavia out of his house at Rome. When 
she left it, it is said she took with her all his children 
(except the eldest by Fulvia, who attended him) and 
deplored the severity of her fate \vith tears, under 
the apprehension that she would be regarded as one 
6f the causes of the civil war. The Romans pitied 
her sufferings, but still more the folly of Antony, 
particularly those who had seen Cleopatra; for she 
was by no means preferable to Octavia, either on 
account of her youth, or her beauty. 

When CcBsar was informed of the celerity and 
magnificence of Antony’s preparations, he was afraid 
of being forced into the war that summer. This 
w^ld have been very inconvenient forJhim, as he 
was in want of almost every thing, and tlie levies 
oi money occasioned a general dissatisfaction* The 
whole body of the people were taxed one fourth of 
their income, and the sons of Reedmen one-eighth. 
This occasioned the utmost clamour and confusion 


s® A city of Ionia, io Asia Minor.* 



in Italy, and Antony certainly very 

capital oversight in neglecting the advantage. iJ^y 
bis unaccountable delays he gave Caasar ah opporta* 
nity both of completing his preparations, and of ap« 
peasing the minds of the people. When the money 
demanded, they murmured and mutinied ) but, 
after it was once paid, they thought of it no longer. 

At this time Titius and Plancus, men of consular 
dignity and Antony's principal friends, being ill- 
used by Cleopatra on account of their liaving op¬ 
posed her stay in the army, abandoned him and 
went over to Caesar. As they knew the contents of 
Antony's will, they presently made him acquainted 
with them. This will was lodged in the hands of 
the vestals, and when Caesar demanded it, they re¬ 
fused to send it; adding, that if he was determined 
to have it, lic*#hust come and take it liimself. Ac¬ 
cordingly he went, and took it. First of all, he 
perused it by himself, and remarked such passages as 
were most liable to censure. He tlien read it in the 
senate, and this gave general offence It seemed 
to the greatest part aw absurd and unprecedented 
thing that a man should suffer in his life-time, for 
what he had directed to be done after his death, 
Caesar dwelt particularly upon the orders, which he* 
had given concerning his funeral. For in the event 
of his dying at Rome, he had commanded his body 
to be carried in procession through the Forum, and 
afterward conveyed to Alexandria to Cleopatra. 
Calvisius, a retainer of Caesar's, accused him adso of 
having given to Cleopatra the Pergamenian library, 
which consisted of two hundred thousand volumes*’*? 

n This was an act of most injurious riolence. Nothing couM be 
more sacred than a will deposited in the bands of the vestals, (L.") 
Besides, Antony had the power of changing it, as long as he liVM.* 

5*'This had been formed by the literairy taste of the wealthy 
Attali, kings of Pergamus. But we must not confound the size of 
their * volumes» with that of those, which are in one of our, pre¬ 
sent libraries. That name was anciently given to a simple treatise, 
a single book of a history, odes, or of elegies, a tragedy, or a 
pair of parallel lives j and the aggr^ate* of the PergwnamaB cof- 

VOL. V. 2 1 
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atid that on&e, when they supped in public, 
Antoni'* rose and trodc on Cleopatra*s foot, by way 
of signal for some rendezvous. He asserted, more¬ 
over, that he had suiFered the Ephesians in his pre¬ 
sence to call Cleopatra sovereign ; and that, when 
he was presiding at the administration of public af¬ 
fairs, attended by several tetrarchs and kings, he 
received love-letters from her inclosed in onyx and 
crystal, and perused them there. Besides, when 
Furnius, a man Of great dignity and one of the 
ablest of the Homan orators, was speaking in public, 
Cleopatra was carried through the Forum in a litter; 
upon which Antony immediately started up, and no 
longer giving his attention to the cause, accompa¬ 
nied her, leaning on the litter as he walked. 

Tbe veracity of Calvisius in these accusations was, 
nevertheless, suspected. Antony’s frfends solicited 
the people in his behalf, and despatched Geminius, 
one of their number, to put him on his guard against 
the abrogation of his power, and his being declared 
an enemy to the Roman people. Geminius sailed 
into Greece, and on his arHval was suspected by 
Cleopatra, as an agent of Octavia’s. Upon this 
account, he was contemptuously treated, and the 
lo’west seats were assigned him at the public sup¬ 
pers. This however he bore for some time with 
patience, in hopes of obtaining an interview with 
Antony.. Being at last called upon to state the 
cause of his coming, he replied, ** that one part of 
** the cause would require to be communicated at a 
“ sober hour, butJ the other part could not be mis- 
** taken, whether a man were drunk or sober; for 
‘‘ it was clear that all things would go well, if Cleo- 
patra were sent back to Egypt.” Antony was 
extremely chagrined; and Cleopatra said, You 
have done very well, Geminius, to confess with- 
out being put to the torture.” Geminius soon af- 

i^km woTd4 aot, |^rhaj()s c^ual in bulk a similar number of modern 
na^blets. Till tne invention indeed of typography, the aecumu- 
of bool» was a most laborioiw and expensive undertaking.* 
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terw^rd withdrew, and returned to Rome, l^any 
more of Antony’s friends were driven olf % ^he 
creatures of Cleopatra, when they could no longer 
endure their insolence and scurrility. Among the 
rest were MaicusSilanus, and Delliusthc historian 
I'lie latter informs us, that Cleopatra (as he was told 
by Glaucus, the physician) had a design upon his 
lite, because he had once affronted her at supper by 
saying, that while Sannentus was drinking Falernian 
at Rome, they were obliged to take up with vine-^ 
gar. Sarmentus was a boy of Cmsar’s, one of those 
creatures whom the Romans call Delicicc. 

When Cmsar had made his preparations, it was 
.resolved that war should be declared against Cleo¬ 
patra ; as Antony could not be said to possess that 
])ower, which he had already resigned to a woman, 
lie was like a fhan, Csesar observed, under enchant¬ 
ment, who has no longer any power over himself. It 
w^as not he, with wdiom they were going to war, but 
Mardion the eunuch, and Pothinus, and Iras (Cleo¬ 
patra’s woman), and Charmion ; for those had the 
principal direction 6f tfffairs. Several prodigies arc 
said to have happened previously to this war. Pisau- 
rum, a colony of Antony’s on the Adriatic, was swal¬ 
lowed up by an earthquake. Mis statue in Alba was • 
for many days covered with sweat, which broke out 
afresh, though frequently wipeil off. While he was 
at Patro 2 , the temple of Hercules was set on fire by 
lightning; and at Athens, the statue of Racchus was 
carried by a whirlwind from the Gigantomachia 
into the theatre. These things concerned Antony 
the more nearly, as he aftected to be a descendent 
of Hercules, and an imitator of Bacchus, insomuch 
that he was called ‘ Bacchus the younger;’ The 


S3 Wlio accompanied Antony into Parthia, and wrote a history 

of that expedition.* • 

^ Horace gives an account of a §coIding match between tins 
youth and Messius Cidrrus, Sat. I. v. .52., &c. See also J<v, 


T. 

ss A bojl4>ng» so palled 


picture of the * Battle of the Gods and the Giants.”^ 
* 2 I 2 


some ceLebjiratad 
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sa^e \viiid threw down the colossal statues of Eu- 
meneai, and Attalus, called the Antonii, while the 
rest remained unmoved. And in Cleopatra’s royal 
galley, which was named Antonias, a terrible phe¬ 
nomenon appeared. Some swallows having built 
their nests in the stern, others drove them away, and 
destroyed their young. 

Upon the commencement of the war, Antony had 
no fewer than five hundred armed vessels, inagnifi- 
^ cently adorned and furnished with eight or ten banks 
of oars. He had, moreover, a hundred thousand 
foot and twelve thousand horse. The auxiliary kings, 
who fought under his banners, were Bocclius of 
Africa, Tarcondemus of the Upper Cilicia, Archc- 
lails of Cappadocia, Philadelphus of Paphlagonia, 
Mithridates of Commagene, and Adallas of Thrace. 
Those, who did not attend in person but sent sup¬ 
plies, were Polemo of Pontus, Malchus of Arabia, 
Herod of Judaea, and Amyntas king of Lycaonia and 
Galatia. Beside these, he received supplies also 
from the king of the Medes. Caesar had two hun¬ 
dred and fiity men of war, eighty thousand foot, and 
an equal number of horse with the enemy. Antony’s 
dominions extended from the Euphrates and Arme¬ 
nia to the Ionian sea and Illyria: Caesar’s from Illy- 
. ria to the western ocean, and from that again to the 
Tuscan and .Sicilian sea. He possessed likewise all 
that part of Africa which lies opposite to Italy, Gaul, 
and Spain, as far as the pillars of Hercules. The 
' remainder, from Cyrenc to Ethiopia, was in the hands 
of Antony. 

But such a slave was he to the will of a woman, 
that though much superior at land, in oi'der to gra¬ 
tify her, he put his whole confidence in the navy; 
notwithstanding that the sliips had not half their 
complement of men, and the officers were obliged 
40 press in exhausted Greece vagrants, ass-drivl?rs, 
reapers, and boys. Neither could they make up 
their numbers even with these, many of the ships 
being stiH almost empty, Caesar’s vessels, which 
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were not bigh-built or splendidly set offfors!io\^ but 
tight good sailers well manned and equippecf, con¬ 
tinued in the harbours of Tarentum and Brundu- 
sium. Thence lie sent lo Antony desiring he would 
meet him with his forces, that no tin^p might be lost; 
offering at the same time to leave the ports and har¬ 
bours free for his landing, and to withdraw his army 
a day\s journey on horseback, that he might make 
good his encampment. To this Antony returned a 
haughty answer, challenging Cmsar, though he was 
the older man, to single combat; or if he should de¬ 
cline the duel, to meet him at Pharsalia, and decide 
their quarrel where Cfesar and Pompey had previ* \ 
^usly determined theirs. This, however, Cmsar pre¬ 
vented ; for while Antony made for Actium (which 
is now called Nicopolis) he crossed the Ionian, and 
seized on Toryne, a place in Epirus. His prompti¬ 
tude annoyed Antony, who was without Ids infan¬ 
try ; but Cleopatra made a jest of it, and asked him if 
it was so very dreadful a thing, that Caesar had got 
into * the Ladle 

Antony, as soon as it was day-light, perceiving the 
enemy making up to him, and fearing that his ill- 
manned vessels would be unable to stand the attack, 
armed his rowers, and placing them on the decks to 
make a show, with the oars suspended on each side 
of the vessels, proceeded in this mock form of battle 
toward Actium. Ca?sar was deceived by the strata¬ 
gem, and retired. The water about Caesar's camp 
was both scarce and bad, and Antony bad the ad¬ 
dress to cut off the little that they had. 

It was about this time that, contrary to Cleopatra's 
wish, he acted so generous a part by Domitius. The 
latter, even when he had a fever upon him, took a 

3® A city and promontory of Acamania, the first now nqlled Azb^ 
and the latter Csipo di Figalo. The name of Nicopolis given to 
another built near it by Augustus, in honour of his deceive victor}, 

Strab. vii.* 

37 In Greek, Tori/ne. 
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limall btmt and went over to Caraaf: Anlonv, thoagh 
Jie cottld not but resent this, despatched afe 
him hisnaggage, his friends, and his servants; and 
t)omitiiis, as if it had been through grief that his 
treachery was discovered, died very soon afterward 
Amyntas and Deiotarus likewise went over to Csesar. 

Antony‘s fleet was so extremely unsuccessful, and 
so unfit for service, that he ^vas obliged at last to 
think of his land-forces; and Canidius, who had 
been retained in Cleopatra^s interest, now changing 
his mind^ thought it necessary that she should be 
sent away, and that Antony should ixtii'c into Thrace 
or Macedon to decide it in the field, as Dicomes, 
king of the Getce, had offered to assist him with a 
large army. To give up the sea to Cmsar, who in 
liis iSicilian wars had acquired so mimh experience 
upon it, he said, would be no disgrace; but to give 
up the advantage which so able a general as himself 
might make of his land-forces, and waste tlie strength 
of so many legions in useless draughts for the sea- 
service, would be infinitely absurd. Cleopatra, how'« 
ever, prevailed for the decision by sea; though her 
motive was, not the superior chance of victory, but 
^in the event of being vanquished, the better oppor¬ 
tunity of escaping. 

There was a neck of land between Antony’s camp 
ind his fleet, along W’hich he used frequently to pass 
from one to the ether. Caesar liaving learnt by a 
' domestic, how easy it w'ould be to seize him in this 
passage, sent a party to lie in wait for that purpose, 
lliese were so n'feir cariyfing their point, that they 
sei^ted the person who went before Antony; and had 
they not been too hasty, ho must himself have fallen 


Plutarch to have been iil-infornied about this matter. 
It k most probSbte that Ddmitius, one oFthethifftist fHenfls of An¬ 
tony, ijVQS dcUrIg# wlieh he went ’over to Ctesar; and that Antony 
knew wfeiSltt he sent his attendants after hint. It is at the same 
time possftile that, when he returned to himselF, the congciouiin 0 f« 
pf his desertion might occasion his death, 
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into their hands, as it was with th€ utmost 
that he made his escape by flight 

After it was determined to decide the aff^ by sea, 
they set fire to all the Egyptian vessels except six¬ 
ty. The best and largest ships from three ranks of 
oars to ten were selected, and these had their proper 
complement of men, being supplied with twenty 
tliousand foot and two thousand archers. Upon this 
a veteran warrior, an experienced officer in the in¬ 
fantry, who had often fought under Antony, and 
whose body was covered with scars, exclaimed; 
“ Why will you, general, distrust these honest 

wounds, and rest your hopes on those villainous 
“ wooden bottoms ? Let the Egyptians and the Phee- 
“ nicians skirmish at sea, but give us at least th^ 
“ land j for there it is, that wc have learned to con- 
‘‘ quer or die.**^ Antony made no answer, but seemed 
to encourage him by the motions of his hand and 
head, though at the same time he had no great con¬ 
fidence Iiimself'; for when the pilots would have left 
the sails behind, he ordered them to take them all 
on board, pretendifig indeed that it was with a view 
to pursue the enemy’s flight, not to facilitate bis 
own. 

On that and the three following days, the sea ranr 
too high for an engagement: but on the fifth the wea¬ 
ther was fine, and the sea calm. Antony and PoplL 
cola led the right wnng, Coelius the left, and Maicus 
Octavius and Marcus Justeius commanded the cen¬ 
tre. Cmsar had given his left wing to Agrippa, and 
led the right himself. Antony’s land-forces were 
commanded by Canidius, and C®sar*s remained 
quiet on the shore, under the command of Taurus. 
As to the generals themselves, Antony .was rowed 
about in a light vessel 5 ordering his men, on account 
of the weight of their vessels, to keep their ground 
and fight as steadily as if they were at land. . His pi- 

19 From his fear of their cowardice. The sixty, which he spared, 
were reserved as Cleepatea’s ^ua»d,» 
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lots he directed to stand as firm as‘if they were at an¬ 
chor, in that position to receive the attacks of the 
enemy, 4and by all means to avoid the disadvantage 
of the straits. Caesar, when he left his tent before 
day to review his fleet, met a man who was driving an 
ass. Upon asking his naipe, the man answered, 
“ My name is Eutychiis, and that of my ass is Ni- 
“ con The place where he met him was after¬ 
ward adorned with trophies of the beaks of ships, and 
there he placed the statue of the ass and his driver in 
brass. After having reviewed the whole fleet, and 
taken his post in the right wing, he attended to the 
fleet of the enemy, which he was surprised to find 
steady and motionless as if it lay at anchor. For 
some time, he thouglit it was so; and he therefore 
kept back his fleet at the distance of eiglit furlongs. 
About noon, there w'as a brisk gale ^’rom the sea; 
when Antony’s forces impatient for the combat, and 
trusting to the height and bulk of their vessels, which 
they imagined would render them invincible, put the 
left wing in motion. Caesar rejoiced at the sight of 
this, and kept back his righfwdn'g, that he might the 
more effectually draw them out to the open sea, where 
his light galleys could easily surround the heavy half- 
manned vessels of the enemy. 

The attack was not made with any violent shock 
or impetuosity: for ^Antony’s ships were too heavy 
for that kind of rapid impression, which is absolutely 
necessary for the breach of an enemy’s vessel. On 
the other hand, ("aesar’s ships durst neither encoun¬ 
ter head to head with those of Antony, on account of 
the strength and roughness of their beaks; nor 
yet attack them on the sides, since by 4heir mere 
weight they would easily have broken their beaks, 
whiclv were made of large square pieces of timber 
fastened to each other with iron cramps. The en¬ 
gagement, therefore, was more like a land than a sea- 
fight, or more properly like the storming of a town j 

& * V 

^ * The Fortunate,* end * the Congueror.* 
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for there were generally three or more of Caesar’s 
ships about one of Antony’s, assaulting it with pikes, 
javelins, and fire-brands, while Antony’s men from 
their wooden towers®' hurled weapons of various 
kinds from engines. Agrippa opened his left wing 
with a design to surround the enemy, and Poplicola 
in his endeavour to prevent him was separated from 
the main body, which threw it into disorder, while at 
the same time it was attacked by Arruntius®" with 
great vigour. While things woe in this situation, 
and nothing decisive was yet effected, Cleopatra’s 
sixty ships on a sudden hoisted their sails, and fairly 
took to flight through the midst of* the combatants; 
for they were placed in the rear of the large vessels, 
and by breaking through them occasioned no small 
confusion. The enemy saw them with astonishment 
making theft way with a fair wind for the Pelopon¬ 
nesus. Antony, upon this occasion, forgot both the 
general and liie man ; and as some author®^ has plea¬ 
santly observed, that the soul of a lover lives in the 
body of another, so as if he had been absolutely 
incorporated with Cleopatra, he suffered her to carry 
him along wdth her. No sooner did he see her vessel 
hoisting sail, than forgetting every other object, and 
betraying and forsaking those brave friends who w^re 
shedding their blood in his cause, he took a five-oared 
galley, anrl accompanied only by Alexander the Sy¬ 
rian, and Scellius, ibllowed her who was the first 
cause and now the accomplisher of his ruin. Her 
own destruction was certain, and he voluntarily in¬ 
volved himself in her fate. 

As soon as she saw him coming, she hoisted a sig¬ 
nal in her vessel, upon w'hich he instantly went a- 
board: neither of them however being able to 
each other in the face, Antony sat down at the head 
pf the ship, where he remained in melancholy silence. 

Ills ships arc so called, on account of their tallne^. 

Arruntius. must hare commanded C»sar*s centre, thoiigfi that 
circumstance is not mentioned. 

^3 Cpito the Censor. See his Life, H. 505. 
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holding his head between his han<^. In the mean 
time Caesar’s light ships, which were in pursuit of 
him, came in sight. Upon this, he ordered his pilot 
to tack about and meet them; but they all declined 
the engagement and made off, except Euryclea the 
Lacedaemonian, who shook Iiis lancc at him in a me¬ 
nacing manner on the deck. Antony, standing at 
the head of his galley, demanded; Who art thou, 

“ that thus pursucst Antony?” He answered, “ lam 
** Eurvcles the son of Lachai'cs, and follow the for- 
“ tunes of Caesar to revenge iny father’s death.*^ 
This Lachares Antony had beheaded for a robbery* 
Eurycles, however, did not attack Antony’s vessel, 
but fell upon the other admiral-galley (tor there 
were two of that rank)> and by the shock turned her 
round. He subsequently captured her, with another 
vessel containing Antony’s most valuable plate and 
furniture. Upon his departure, Antony returned to 
the same pensive posture; and continuing thus for 
three days, during which either through shame or 
resentment he reliised to sec Cleopatra, he arrived at 
Tsenarus, There the w'omen who attended them first 
brought them to speak to each other, tlicn to dine, 
and not long afterward to sleep together. At last 
several of his transports, and some of his friends who 
had escaped from the defeat, came up with him, and 
informed him that his fleet indeed was totally de¬ 
stroyed, but that his laud-forces were yet unhurt. 
Upon this, he sent orders to Canidius to march his 
army immediately through Macedon into Asia. As 
for nimselfi he determined to sail from Tsenarus into 
Africa; and, dividing a ship-load of treasure among 
his friends, be desired them to provide for^their own 
safety. But they refused the treasure, expressing their 
sorrow at the same time by tears} while Antony with 
the kindest and mcidt humane consolations entreated 
them to accept it, and dismissed them with letters 
of recommendation to his agent at Corinth, whom 
he'ordered to give them secure refuge, till they could ' 
be reqoncil^ to Csesar. This agent was Theophilmj 
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the fethet of Ilfpparchus, who had great interest 
with Antony, but was the first of his freedtnen that 
went over to Caesar. He afterward settled at Co¬ 
rinth. 

In this posture w^ere Antony’s affairs. As for his 
fiect, after it had long struggled with Cassar’s, a hard 
gale which blew riglit a-head of it obliged it to strike 
about four in the afternoon. About five thousand 
men were slain in the action, and Caesar according to 
his own account took three hundred ships. Antony’s 
flight was observed by few, and to those who had 
not seen it, it appeared at first incredible. They 
could not possibly believe that a general, who had 
nineteen legions and twelve thousand horse, a gene¬ 
ral to whom vicissitude of fortune was nothing new, 
would so basely desert them. His soldiers likewise 
had an inexpressible desire to see him, and still ex¬ 
pecting that he would appear in some part or other, 
displayed the strongest testimonies of theiv courage 
and fidelity. Nay, when they were even convinced 
that he was irrevocably gone, they continued embo¬ 
died for seven days, !ind would not listen to Caesar’a 
envoys. At last however, when Caniditis who com¬ 
manded them fled from the camp by night, and when 
they were abandoned by their princi])ai officers, £h^ 
surrendered to Cajsar. 

After this signal success, Cffisar sailed 
Athens. The cities of Greece he found in extremfe 
poverty 5 for they had been plundered of their cattl^ 
and every thing else, before the w'ar. He there¬ 
fore liot only admitted them to favour, but made 4 
distribution among them of the remainder of the 
corn, which had been provided for the war. My 
great-grandfather Nicarchus used to relate, that ^ 
the inhabitants of Chaeronea had lib homes, they 
were compelled to carry a certain quantity of eorft 
on their shoulders to the sea-coast as far as Anticyra, 
and were driven by soldiers with stripes like so tnany 
beasts of burthen. This, however, was done but 
once; for when the com was measured a second 
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time, and they were preparing to carry it, intelii- 
gence was brought of Antony’s defeat, and this 
saved the city from farther hardships j as the com¬ 
missaries and soldiers immediately took to flight, 
and left the poor inhabitants to share the corn among 
themselves. 

When Antony arrived in Libya, he sent Cleopatra 
from Pai*ffitoiiium into Egypt, and retired to a me¬ 
lancholy desert, where he wandered up and down 
with only two attendants. One of these was Aris- 
tocrates, the Greek rhetorician; the other was the 
Roman Liicilius, of whom it has been elsewhere re¬ 
lated that, in order to favour the escape of Brutus 
at Philippi, he assumed his name and suffered him¬ 
self to be taken*^\ Antony saved his life, and in 
grateful remembrance of the favour he attended him 
to the last. 

When Antony learned, that he who commanded his 
troops in Libya was gone over to the enemy, be at¬ 
tempted to lay violent hands upon himself: but he 
was prevented by liis friends, who conveyed him to 
Alexandria, where he found Cleopatra engaged in a 
very bold and astonishing enterprise. 

Between the R eel Sea and the Egyptian, there is an 
istltmus'which divides Asia from Africa, and which in 
the narrowest part is about three hundred furlongs 
in breadth. Cleopatra had formed a design of draw¬ 
ing her galleys over tins part into the Red Sea, and 
purposed virith all her wealth and forces to seek some 
remote country, where she might neither be reduced 
to slavery nor involved in war. The first galleys 
however that were carried over being burnt by the 
Arabians of Petra and Antony not kno\^ing that 
his land-forces were dispersed, she abandoned her 
project, and began to fortify the avenues of her 
kingdom. Antony in the mean time forsook the 

*4 A maritime city in Africa, on the confines of Cyrenaica.*' 

See the Life of Brutus, VL KH. 

Bio tells us, that the vessels burnt were not those which had 
befen dbra^n over the Isthmus, but some built upon that side, (U, 7.) 
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city, and the soislety of his friends, and retired to a 
>stnall house which he had built for himself near Pha¬ 
ros, on a mound he had cast up in the sea. In this 
place, sequestered from all commerce w^th mankind, 
he affected to live like Tiinon, because there was a 
resemblance in their fortunes. He had been treated 
injuriously and ungratefully by his friends, and this 
made him distrust and hate his whole species. 

This Timon was a citizen of Athens, and lived 
about the time of the Peloponnesian war, as ap¬ 
pears from the comedies of Aristophanes and Plato 
in which he is exposed as a gloomy misanthrope. 
Yet, though he hated mankind in general, he caress¬ 
ed the bold and impudent boy Alcibiades j and be¬ 
ing asked the reason by Apemantus, who expressed 
some surprise at it, lie answered, “ Because he fore- 
“ saw that lie would plague theTcople of Athens.” 
Apemantus was the only one, whom he admitted to 
his society, and he was his friend, from sympathy of 
feeling and manners. At the feast of sacrifices for 
the dead''\ these two dined by themselves, and when 
Apemantus observed that the feast was excellent, 
Timon replied, “ It would be so, if you were not 
“ Iierc.” Once in an assembly of the people he 
mounted the Rostrum, and the novelty of the thing 
occasioning an universal silence and expectation, he 
said; “• l^eoplc of Athens, there is a %-trce in my 
“ yard, upon which many worthy citizens have 
‘‘ hanged lliemselvcs: and as I have determined to 

build upon the spot, 1 thought it necessary to give 
“ public notice, that such as choose to have recourse 
“ to this tree for the aforesaid purpose, may repair 

thither before it is cut down.” He was buried at 
Ilalue near the sea, and the water surrounded hb 

<>7 Tke comic writer of that name.* 

68 This feast of which took place on the second or middle 
day of the Antheeteria, is interpreted somewhat differently by M.^ 
Hicard in his long note upon the passage. For his authbrities he re¬ 
fers to Meursius, and M. Fabbe iJartheleipy del’Aced. des 

Belles Lettres, xxxix. p, 176.)* 

1 
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tomb in sucli a manner, tliat he waa even then inac¬ 
cessible to mankind. The following epitaph is in¬ 
scribed on his monument: 

w 

At last, Pve bitl the knaves farewell; ^ 

Ask not my name, but go—to hell. 

This cpitaphj it is said, lie wrote himself. That, 
which is commonly repealed, was written by Calli* 
machus: 


My name is Tinioii: knaves, begone! 

Curse me, but come nut near my stone! 

These are some of the many anecdotes, which wc 
have concerning Timon, 

Caiiidiiis himself brought Antony intelligence of 
the defection of his army. Soon afterward he heard, 
that Herod of Judaea was gone over to Caesar with 
some legions and cohorts, that several other powers 
had deserted his interest, and in short that he had no 
foreign assistance to depend lyon. None of tlicse 
things, however, disturbed him: for at once aban¬ 
doning his hopes and his cares, he left his Timonian 
retreat, and returned to Alexandria; where, in the 
palace of (Cleopatra, he once more entertained the 
citizens with his usual festivity and munificence. 
He gave the Toga Virilis to Antyllus, his son by 
T'ulvia, and admitted Cleopatra’s son by Ca»ar into 
the order of Young The entertainments 

upon this occasion were infinitely pompous and mag¬ 
nificent, and lusted several days. 

Antony and Cleopatra had before established a 
society called the ‘ Inimitable in Life,C of which 
they w'ere members: they now instituted another, 
by no means inferior in splendour or luxury, called 
‘ The Inseparable in Death.’ Into this their friends 
were admitted;, and the time passed in mutual treats 
imd diversions. Cleopatra at the same time was 

H See I)io, 51, 6. These hoDoarfe prove<l fatal, ip the t<J 
their wearers. * 
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making a coHcctibn of poisonous drugs, and wishing 
to ascertain which was the least painful, she tried 
them upon the capital convicts. Such poisons, as 
were quick in their operation, she found to be at¬ 
tended with violent pain and convulsions j such as 
were milder, w^ere slow in their effect: she therefore 
undertook the examination of venomous creatures, 
and caused different kinds of them to be applied to 
different persons under her own inspection. These 
experiments she repealed daily,’ and at length she 
discovered that the bite of the asp was the most 
eligible kind of death: as it brought on a gradual 
kind of lethargy, in which the face was covered with 
^ a gentle sweat, and the senses sunk easily into stupe- 
lactioii: and those v,iio were thus aflectcd showed 
the same uneasiness at being disturbed or awaked, 
that people* do in the most profound natural sleep. 

They both despatched embassadors to (^sesar in 
Asia. ("Jeopatra requested F-gypt for her cluldren, 
but Antony only j^etitioned that be migiit be per¬ 
mitted to live as a ^private man in Egypt, or if that 
were too inucli, that lie* might retire to Athens. De¬ 
serted as they were by almost all tliclr friends, and 
hardly knowing in whom to confide, they were ob¬ 
liged to send Eu})hron]iis, their children’s tufor, on 
this embassy, Alexis of Laodicea, who by means of 
Timogcncs had become acquainted with Antony at 
Rome, a man of great skill in the Greek learning, 
and one of Cleopatra’s chief agents in keeping Octa- 
via from her husband, he had before despatched to 
Judica to retain Herod in his interest. Tliis man 
gave up Antony, and relying on Herod’s interest, 
had the confidence to appear before Caesar. That 
interest, however, did not save him j for he was im¬ 
mediately carried in chains into his own country, and 
there put to death. Thus A.ntony had, at least, the 
satisfaction of seeing him punished for his perfdy. 

The petition of Antony Caisar absolutely rejected j 

Asph somnmtlosat 
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but he answered Cleopatra, that she might expect 
every favour from him, provided she either took oft’ 
-Antony, or banished him from her dominions. At 
the same time he sent to her Thyreus one of his 
freedmen, whose address was not unlikely to carry his 
point; particularly as he came from a young con¬ 
queror to the court of an ambitious queen, still deep¬ 
ly impressed with a notion of her personal charms 
As this embassador was indulged with audiences 
longer and more frequent than usual, Antony grew 
jealous; and having first ordered him to be whipped, 
he sent him back to Csesar with letters, in w'hich he 
informed him, that he had been provoked by the in¬ 
solence of his freedman, at a time when his misfor¬ 
tunes made him but too prone to auger. “ You have 
“ a freedman of mine however,” added he, “ Hippar- 

chus, in your power, and if it will be ally satisfac- 
“ tion to you, use him in the same manner.” Cleo¬ 
patra, that she might make some amends for her in¬ 
discretion, behaved to him afterward with the utmost 
tenderness and respect. Her owm birth-day she kept 
in a manner suitable to their uiihappy circumstances; 
but his was celebrated with such splendour and mag¬ 
nificence, that many of the guests who came poor 
rtftufired opulent. 

After Antony’s overthrow, Agrippa wrote several 
letters to Caesar to inform him, that his presence was 
necessary at Rome. This for some time put oflT the 
warj but as soon as the winter w'as over, Caesar 

Dion calls him ♦ Thyrsus.’ Antony and Cleopatra had de- 
spatdied other embasjadors to Caesar witli offers of considerable 
trea^res, and last of all Antony sent his son Antyllus with large 
sums of gold. Cmsar with his characteristic meatiness took the 
gold, but granted him none of his requests. Fearing, however, 
that despair might reduce Antony to carry tlie w'ar into Spain or 
Gaul, or provoke him to burn the wealth which Cleopatra had been 
amassing, he sent this Thyreus to Alexandria. 

7^ Thyreus, as Dion iiilbrms us, was instructed to make use of the 
eofiest address, and to insinuate that Caesar was captivated with her 
beauty. The object of this measure was to prevail upon her to take 
off Antony, while she was flattered with the prospect of obtaining 
the conqueror. 
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marclieil aj;amst Antoi^y by tbe route of Syria, and 
despatched his lieutenants on the same business into 
Africa. Wlien Pelusinm was taken, it was rumoured, 
that Seleucus had delivered up the place with the 
connivance or consent ofClcopatra ; upon which the 
cjueen, in order to justify herself, gave up the wife 
and children of Scleucus into Antony’s hands. Cleo¬ 
patra had erected near the temple of Isis some luonii- 
nicnts of extraordinaiy size and gramleur. lb these 
she removed her treasure, her gold, silver, emeralds, 
pearls, ebony, ivory, and cinnamon, together with a 
large quantity of flax and a num))er of torches, 
Cmsar was under apprehensions about this immense 
wealth, lest upon some sudden emergency she should 
set fire to tlie whole. Ibr this reason, he was con¬ 
tinually sending messengers to her with assurances 
of gentle alKHionourable treatment, and in the mean 
time he hastened himself to the city with his army. 

Upon his arrival, he encamped near the Hippo¬ 
drome ; upon whicli Antony made a bri'^k sally, rout¬ 
ed the cavalry, drove them back into their tieiiches, 
and returned to the efty with the complacency’’ of a 
conqueror. As he w’as going to the palace he met 
Cleopatra, and armed as he was saluted her without 
ceremony, at the same time recommcnding-tt) Iter 
favour a brave soldier, w’ho had distinguished himficlf 
in the engagement. In reward of his valour he re- 
{;eivcd from her a cuirass and helmet of gold, and che 
same night went over to Caesar. After this, Antony 
challenged Cj^esar to fight him in single combat; but 
Cmsar only answ'ered, that “ Antony miglu find out 
“ many other ways to end his life.” Upon which,*An- 
lony concluding that he could not die more honour¬ 
ably than in battle, determined to attack him at the 
same time both by sea and land. The night preced- 
ino- the cxecntioii of this design, he ordered ser¬ 
vants at Slipper to render him their best services that 
evening, and fill the wine round plentifully ; for the 
day fbllow'ing they might belong to another master, 
while he lay extended a corpse and a nothing on 
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the ground. His friends were affected, and wept to 
hear him talk thus; which when he perceived, he 
encouraged them by assurances, that his expectations 
of a glorious victory were at least equal to those of 
an honourable death. At the dead of night, when 
universal silence reigned throughout the city, a 
silence deepened by the awful thought of the ensuing 
day, on a sudden was heard the sound of musical 
instruments, and a noise which resembled the excla¬ 
mations of Bacchanals. This tumultuous procession 
seemed to pass through the whole city, and to go out 
at the gate which led to the enemy’s ,camp. Such 
as reflected upon this prodigy concluded that Bac¬ 
chus, the god whom Antony affected to imitate, had 
then forsaken him. 

As soon as it was light, he led his infantry out of 
the city, and posted them on a rising gi’ound, whence 
he saw his fleet advance tow'ard that of the enemy. 
There he stood waiting for the event; but as soon 
as the two fleets met, they hailed each other with 
their oars in a friendly manner, Antony’s fleet mak¬ 
ing the first advances, and sailed together peaceably 
toward the city. This was no sooner done, than the 
cavalry deserted him in the same manner, and sur- 
rendc-tied to Cajsar. His infantry were routed; and 
as he retired to the city, he exclaimed that Cleopatra 
had betrayed him to tliosc, wdth whom he was fight¬ 
ing only for her sake. 

The wretched queen, dreading the effects of his 
anger, fled to her monument, and having secured it 
as much as possible v/ith bars and bolts, gave orders 
tha^ Antony should be informed she w^as dead. Be¬ 
lieving the information to be true, he cried, “ An- 
“ tony, why tarriest thou ? What is life to thee, when 
“ it is taken from her, for whom alone thou couldest 
“ wish to live ?” He then went to his chamber, and 
openiiig his coat of mail, said; 1 am not distressed, 

Cleopatra, that thou art gone before me, for I shall 

soon be with thee: but 1 grieve to think that I, 

who have been so distinguished a general, should 
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•* be inferior in magnanimity to a wortian.” He was 
attended by a faithful servant, whose name was Eros. 
This servant he had engaged to kill him, whenever 
he should deem it necessary, and he now demanded 
that service. Upon which, Eros drew Iiis sWord, as 
if he designed to comply: but suddenly turning 
about, he slew himself, and fell at his master’s feet. 
“This, Eros,” said Antony, “was greatly done; 
“ thy heart would not permit thee to kill thy master, 
“ but thou hast taught him what to do by thy exam- 
“ pie.” He then plunged his sword into his own 
bowels, and threw himself upon a couch which stood 
near. The wound however was not so deep, as to 
cause immediate death; and the blood stopping as 
lie lay on the couch, he came to himself, and en- 
treatkl those that were present to put him out of his 
pain. But Isliey all fled, and left him to his cries 
and torments, till Cleopatra’s secretary Diomedes 
arrived with a request from her, that he would come 
to her in the monument. When Antony found that 
she was still living, it gave him fresh spirits, and he 
ordered his servants to take him up. Accordingly, 
they carried him in their arms to the door of the 
monument. Cleopatra would not suffer the door to 
be opened; but a cord being let down fron^ 
dow, Antony was fastened to it, and she with her 
two women, all that had been admitted into the mo¬ 
nument, endeavoured to draw him up. Nothing, as 
they who stood by observed, could possibly be more 
affecting than this sight. Antony, covered with 
blood and in the agonies of death, lioisted up by the 
rope and stretching out his hands to Cleopatra, while 
lie was suspended for a considerable time in the air 1 
Eor it was with the greatest difficulty that the women 
raised him, though Cleopatra herself exerted all her 
strength, straining every nerve, and distorting every 
feature with the violence of the effort; while those, 
who stood below, endeavoured to animate her, nnd 
seemed to partake in all her feelings. When she 
had gotten him within and laid him on a bed, as she 
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stood over him, she rent her clothes, beat and 
wounded her breast, and wiping the blood from his 
dish‘gured countenance, called him her lord, her 
emperor, her husband!” Her whole soul was ab¬ 
sorbed in his misfortunes; and she seemed totally to 
have forgotten, that she had any miseries of her own. 
Antony endeavoured to sooth her as well as he was 
able, and called for wine; cither because he was 
thirsty, or because he thought it might sooner put 
him out of his pain. When he had drunk, he advised 
her to consult her own affairs and her safety, as far 
as might be consistent with honour, and to place her 
confidence in Proculeiiis rather than in the other 
friends of Cajsar. “ As to himself,*’ he said, “ she 
“ ought rather to rejoice in tlie recollection of his 
past happiness, than to bewail his present misfor- 
tunes; since in his life he had been illustrious, 
and was not inglorious in his death. He had con- 
quered like a Roman, and it was only by a Roman 
that he had been overcome.” A little before he 
expired, Proculeius arrived from Cmsar; for after 
Antony had stabbed himself and. was conveyed tq 
Cleopatra, Dercetaaus, one of his guards, privately 
carried off his bloody sword and showed it to Csesar. 
Wiien Cmsar beheld this token of Antony’s death, 
he* retired to the inner part of his tent, and shed 
some tears in remembrance of a man who had been 
his relation, his colleguc in government, and his as- 
.sociate in so many battles and important affairs. He 
then, called his friends together, and read the letters 
which had passed between himself and Antonym 
from which it appeared that, though Caesar had still 
written in a rational and equitable manner^Antony’s 
answers had been insolent and contemptuous. After 
this, he despatched Ih'oculcius with orders, if possi¬ 
ble, to take Cleopatra alive j for he was extremely, 
solicitous to save the treasures in the monument^ 

Of tbi.s respectable Roman we have a very favourable trait in 
Hot, 04. II. ii. 5—8., wilere he is repretsent^! as a- particularly 
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which would so greatly enhance the glory of his tri¬ 
umph, She refused, however, to admit him into 
the monument, and would only speak to him through 
the bolted gate. The substance of this conference 
was, that Cleopatya made a requisition of the king¬ 
dom for her children, while Proculeius on the other 
hand encouraged her to trust every thing to Csesar. 

After he had reconnoitred the place, he sent aft 
account of it to Caesar: upon .which, Gallus was 
despatched to confer with Cleopatra. The thing 
was thus concerted : Gallus went up to the gate of 
the monument, and drew Cleopatra into conversa- 
jJon, while IVociileiiis applied a ladder to the win¬ 
dow, through which the women had introduced 
Antony; and liaving entered with two servants, 
immediately went up to the place where Cleopatra 
was in conference with Gallus. One of her w'omen 
discovered him, and immediately screamed aloud. 

Wretched Cleopatra, you arc taken alive 1’* Upon 
which she turned about, and seeing Proculeius, 
instantly attempted k) stab herself; for, to this 
intent, she always carried a dagger alx)Ut willi 
her. Proculeius however prevented her, and ex¬ 
postulating with her, as he held her in his^rQi^!, 
entreated her not to be so injurious to herseir or to 
Cmsar; not to rob so humane a prince of the glory 
of his clemency, or expose him by her distrust to 
the imputation of treachery or of cruelty. At the 
same time, he took the dagger from her, and shook 
her clothes, lest she should have poison concealed 
about her. Csesar also sent his freedman Epapliro- 
ditus, ordering him to treat her with the greatest 
politeness, but by all means to bring her alive. 

Csesar marched into Alexandria, conversing with 
Arius the philosopher; and, to do liim lionour before 
the people, he led him by the hand. On entering 
the Gymnasium, he ascended a tribunal that liad 
been erected for him, and gave assurances to the 
«itize*s, who prostrated themselves before him, that 
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the city should not be injured. For this, he itold 
them, he had different motives. First, it had been 
built by Alexander: next, he admired it for it*s beauty 
and magnitude; and lastly, he would spare it, were 
it but for his friend Aiius* sake. Such was the dis¬ 
tinguished honour Caesar conferred"upon him, extend¬ 
ing pardon to many at his request. Among these 
was Philostratus, one of the most acute and eloquent 
sophists of his time. This man, without any right, 
pretended to be a follower of the Academics; and 
Cmsar, from a bad opinion ot'his morals, had rejected 
his petition: on which the sophist followed Arius 
up and down in a mourning cloke, with a long white 
beard, crying constantly, 

“ The wise, if really wise, w ill save the ^isew^’ 


Cassar heard and forgave him, not so much out of 
favour, as to rescue Arius from the impertinence 
and envy which he might otherwise incur on his ac¬ 
count. « 

Antyllus, Antony’s eldest son by Fulvia, was be¬ 
trayed by his tutor 'J’heodorus, and put to death. 
\Vhile the soldiers were beheading him, the tutor 
stole d jewel of considerable value, which he wore 
about his neck, and concealed it in his girdle. When 
he was charged with it, he denied the fact; but the 
jewel being found upon him, he was crucified. Cmsar 
appointed a guard over Cleopatra’s children and 
their governors, and allowed them an honourable 
support. Caesario, the reputed son of Csesar the 
dictator, had been sent by his mother, with a con., 
siderable sum of money, through Ethiopia into India, 
But llhodon, his governor, a man of the same prin¬ 
ciples with Theodorus, persuading him that Caesar 
would certainly make him king of Egypt, prevailed 
upon him to turn back. While Caesar was deliberat.* 
jng how he should treat him, Arius is said to have 
observed, that there ought not to be a plur^ity of 
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Caesars^^. Soon after the death of Cleopatra, there- 
Ibre, he was slain. 

Many considerable princes begged Antony’s body, 
that they might have the honour of giving it burial; 
but Caesar would not take it from Cleopatra, who in¬ 
terred it with her own hands, and performed the fu¬ 
neral rites with great magnificence; for she was al¬ 
lowed to expend as much as shethoi^ht proper upon 
the occasion. Tlie excess of her affliction, and the 
infiamination of her breast, wounded as it was by the 
blows which she had given it in her anguish, threw 
her into a fever. She was delighted to find an ex¬ 
cuse in this for abstaining from food, and hoped thus 
to be permitted to die w’ithout interruption. The 
]>hysician, in whom she placed her principal confi¬ 
dence, was Olympus; and, according to his short 
account *of* these transactions, she made use of his 
advice in the accoinplisJiment of her design. Caesar, 
howc's’cr, suspected it, and that he might prevail 
upon her to take the necessary food and physic, 
threatened to treat her children with severity. This 
had the desired efll'ct, and her resolution was over¬ 
borne 

A few days afterward, Caesar liimself made her a 
visit of condolence and consolation. She ^a.jhen 
in an undress, and lying negligently upon a couch; 
but when the conqueror entered the apartment, 
though she was only wrapped in a single bed gown, 
she arose and threw herself at his feet. Her face was 


77 AUuding to a verse in Homer (II. ii. ii04.) which, depreoatmg; 
That worst of tyrants, an usurping crowd, 

asserts that «there ought not to be a plurality of governor*.* Be¬ 
tween the original and the sreAtwenr*^*)}, of the text, is^ an 

obvious ononiatopceia; and in this consists the smartness of Ariu»* 


observation.* ... .u 

78 Cleopatra certainly possessed, m a very eminent degree, the 

virtues of fidelity and natural affection. She had seve^ op^rtu- 
nities of betraying Antony, could she either by fear or by ambition 
have been induced to it. Her tenderness for her children wm 
alifay* fuperior to her self-love; and she had a greatness of soul, 
which Cesar never knew. 
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owX of figure, her hair in disorder, her voice trem¬ 
bling, her eyes sunk, and her bosom bore the marks 
of the injuries which she had inflicted upon it. In 
short, her person gave the exact image of her inindj 
yet in this deplorable condition there were some re¬ 
mains of that grace and vivacity, which had so pecii- 
liAfly animated her former charms, and still some 
gleams of her native elegance might be seen to wan¬ 
der over her melancholy countenance 

When Cmsar had replaced her on her coiich, and 
seated iiiinself by her, she endeavoured to justify 
the part which she had taken against him in the war, 
alleging the necessity she was under, and her fear of 
Antony. But when she found that these apologies 
had no weight with him, she had recourse to prayers 
and entreaties, as if she had been really desirous of 
life; at the same time putting into his Ifdntis an in¬ 
ventory of her treasures. Seleucus one of her trea¬ 
surers, who happened to be present, accused her of 
having suppressed some articles in the account j upon 
which she started up from her couch, caught liim by 
the hair, and gave him several blows on the face. 
Caesar smiled at this spirited resentment, and cndca- 
yoiired to pacify her; but “ How is it to be endured, 
Caesar*** she exclaimed, “ if even while you are 
hoyoiiring me with a visit in my wretched sitiia- 
“ tioii, I must be affronted by one of my own ser- 
“ vants? Supposing tliat I have reserved a few trin- 
“ kets, they were by no means intended as orna- 
ments for my own person in these miserable for- 
“ tunes, but as little presents for Octavia and Livia, 

“ through whose good offices I might hope to find 
“ favour with you.** Ca?sar was not displeased to 
hear this, because he flattered himself that she was 

Dion ^li. 12.) gives a more pompous account of her reception 
of Caesar. Sim received him (he informs us) in a magnificent apnrt- 
ranat, lying on a splendid bed, in a mourning habit which particu¬ 
larly became her; and had several pictures of Julius Ca-sar placed 
near and some of his letters in her bosom. The conver^ition 
furned m the same subject, and her speech on tlic occasion is re¬ 
corded. 
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desirous to live. He therefore assured her, that what¬ 
ever she had reserved, she might dispose of at her 
pleasure : aud that she might, in every respect, de¬ 
pend upon the most Iionoiirabic treatment. After 
this he took his leave, in full confidence that he had 
deceived her to his purpose; but he was himself 
deceived. 

There Was in Ca*Scir*s train a young nobleman, 
named Cornelius Dolabella. This youth smitten 
with the charms of Cleopatra, and jdedged to com¬ 
municate to her every thing that passed, gave her 
private notice tliat Ca?sar was about to return into 
Syria, and that within three days she with her chil- 
“dren would be sent off. \\'hcii she was informed of 
this, she requested of Cmsar permission to make her 
last oblations U> Antony. Tliis being granted, slie 
was conveyed to the place where he was buried; and 
kneeling at bis tomb, with her women, she thus ad¬ 
dressed the j/iaitei, of the dead : “ It is not long, my 
“ Antony, since ^\i^h tljese hands I buried thee. 
“ Alas! they were then free ; but tby Cleopatra is 
now a prisoner, and attended by a guard, lest in 
‘‘ the transports of licr grief she should disfigure this 
“ captive body, which is reserved to adorn 
iimph over thcc. 'fhese are the last offerings, the 
last honours which she can pay thcc, for she is now 
“ about to be conveyed to a distant country. I^o- 
“ thing could part us, while we lived; but in death 
“ we are, it seems, to change places. Thou, though 
“ a Roman, liest buried in Egypt; and I, an liigyp- 
“ tian, must be interred in Italy, the only favour 
which 1 shall receive from thy country. Yet, if 
“ the gods of Home have power or mercy left (for 
surely those of Egypt have forsaken us*’^) let them 
“ not suflPer me to be led in Jiving triumph to thy 

It was the opinion of the ancients, that the gods forsook the 
yanquished. Thus VIvgil: 

Excesses c omnes ttdijtis amque rcHiils 

Di, qitibiis imperium hoc hteteml. (.Tn. ii. j.5(S.) 

And Tacitus; Aiieni jam imperii deo$. 
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“ disgrace ! Na! hide me, bury me with thee in the 
" grave , for life, since thou hast left it, has been 
“ misery to me.” 

Thus the unliappy queen bewailed her misfor¬ 
tunes ; and after crowning the tomb with flowers, 
and kissing it, she ordered her bath to be prepared. 
When she had bathed, she sat down to a magnificent 
supper; soon after which, a peasant came to the 
gate with a small basket. The guards inquired, what 
it contained ; upon which the man who brought it, 
removing the uppermost leaves, showed them a par¬ 
cel of figs. As they admired their size and beauty, 
he smiled, and bade them take some; but they re¬ 
fused, and not suspecting that the basket contained 
any thing else, suffered it to be carried in. After 
supper Cleopatra sent a letter to CiCFar. ^and order¬ 
ing every body except her two women out of the 
monument, fastened the door. AVhen Cassar opened 
the letter, the plaintive stile in w'hich it was written, 
and the strong request that she might be buried in 
the same tomb with Antony,* made him suspect her 
design. At first he was for hastening to her himself, 
but he changed his mind, and despatched others. 
ilcr.(^eath however was so sudden, that though they 
who were sent ran the whole w^ay, alarmed the guards 
with their apprehensions, and immediately broke 
open the doors, they found her quite dead lying 
on her golden bed and di’cssed in all her royal orna¬ 
ments. Iras, one of her women, lay dead at her 
feet; and Charmion, hardly able to support herself, 
was adjusting her mistress* diadem. Upon one of 
Cffisar’s messengers angrily asking, “ Charmion, was 
“ this well done ?” “ Perfectly well,” she r^jplied, 
“ and worthy a dcscendent of the kings of Egypt.” 
She had no sooner said this, than she fell down dead. 

It is related by some, that an asp was brought in 
among the figs, and hidden under the leaves; and 

** Dion (ib. 14.) says, that Caesar ordered her to be sucked by 
the Psylli, tliat the poison might be drawn oat; but it was too late. 
For an account of these Psyllii see Lucan, ix. 925—937. 
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that Cleopatra had ordered it so, that slic might be 
bitten without seeing it: that however, upon re¬ 
moving the leaves, she perceived it, and said, “This 
is wliat I wanted.’* Upon which, she instantly 
held out her arm to it. Others state, that the asp 
was kept in a water-vessel, and that she vexed and 
pricked it with a golden spindle, till it seized her 
arm. But nothing of this could be ascertained: tor 
it was likewise reported, that she curried about with 
her a certain poison in a hollow bodkin which she 
wore in her hair; yet no mark of poison could be 
traced on her body, neither was there any serpent 
found in the monument, though the track of a reptile 
was said to have been discovered on the sea-sands 
oj)posite to the w indows of her apartment. Others 
again lia^^aidirmcd, that she had two small punc* 
tures on her arm, apparently occasioned by the asp’s 
sting, and to this Caesar obviously gave credit; for 
her effigy, which he carried in triumph, had an asp 
on l||e arm 

Such arc the aecomits, w hich w.’c have of Cleopa¬ 
tra’s death ; and Carsar, tliough much disappointed 
by it, admired her fortitude, and ordered lier to be 
buried with all the magnificence due to heivquaMty 
in Antony’s tomb. Her women, likewise, were by' 
his orders interred with great funeral pomp. Cleo¬ 
patra died at the age of thirty-nine, after having 
reigned twebty'-two years, the last Iburteen in con¬ 
junction wo'th Antony. Antony w'as fifty-three, some 
say fifty-six, when he died. His statues were all 

TIub njay be a matter of doubt. There would of course be an 
a.sp on the diadem of the eiSgy, because it was peculiar to the kings 
of Kgypt; aad this might give rise to the report of an asp being on 
the arm. (L.) The passage in the text however is justilied4)y Pro¬ 
pertius III. xi. 53.^ 

Brachia spcctavi sacris adrnorsa cohibris% 

And Horace’s 

—Fortis et asperos 
Tractare serpaiies, ut atrrm 

Coipore eombiberet venennm, (Od. I. xxxvii. 29.) 

can ^nly he warranted by supposing him to have adopted Ceesar’t 
opinion on the subject.^ 
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demolished, but Cleopatra’s remained untouched; 
Archibius, a friend of Ijers, having given Caesar a 
thousand talents for their redemption. 

Antony left by his three wives seven children of 
whom Antylhis alone, the eldest, was put to death. 
Octavia took the rest, and educated them along with 
her own. Cleopatra, liis d^tighter by Cleopatra, was 
married to Juba, one of the politest princes of his 
time; and Octavia brought Antony (his other son 
by lYdvia) into such favour with Caasflr, that^after 
Agrippa and the sons of Livia, he was general^,al¬ 
lowed to hold the first place in his regard. Octavi^ 
by her first husband Marcclhis had two daughters, 
and a son named jMarcclhis. One of these daughters 
she gave in marringe to Agrippa ; and the son mar¬ 
ried a daughter of Cajsar’s. But as l:t**^ied soon 
afterward ' aiid Octavia observed her brother at a 
loss whom U) a<iopt in his piaee, she prevailed upon 
him to give hi^ (laughter Julia to Agrippa, though her 
own daughter must necessarily he divorced in oi'^fer to 
make way for her. Ca^ar and A'grippa having agreed 
on this point, s^ic took back her daughter, and mar¬ 
ried her to Antony. Of the two daughters, whom 
OetG'iMa had by Antony, one was married to Doini- 
tius AEnobarbns, and the other (Antonia Minor, so 
much celebrated for her beauty and virtue) to Dru- 
sus the son of Livia and son-in-law of Cicsar. From 
this line sprang Germanicus and Claudius. Claudius 
was subsequently emperor; and so likewise w’as Caius 
(the son of Germanicus) who, after a short but in¬ 
famous reign, was put to death together with his 
wife and daughter. Agrippina, who had Lucius 
Domitius by Ainobarbus, was subsequently married 
to Claudius Cassar. He adopted Domitius, and 

named him Nero Germanicus. This Nero, who was 

<11 

, By Fulvia, lie had Autyllus and Antony; by Cleopatra, Cleo¬ 
patra, j^olemy, and Alexander; and by Octavia, Antonia Major 
and Antonia Minor. 

Thisi was the Marccllus so much cherished and regretted by the 
Botnans, Vliorn Virgil has knraortalisdd by his affecting verses, 
^n.vi.861—88T.» 
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emperor in oiir times, put his own mother to death) 
and by the madness of his conduct nearly ruined the 
Roman empire. He was the fifth in descent from 
Antony, 


DEMETRIUS ^NJ) ANTONY 

COMPARED. 

AS Demetrius and Antony both experienced a 
variety of fortune, we shall consider, in the first 
place, their respective power and celebrity. These 
were hereditary to Demetrius; for Antigonus, the 
most powerful of Alexander’s successors, had re- 
du5e(t^l l iAi »i a during his son’s minority. On the 
other hand, the father of Antony was indeed a man 
of character, but not of military character. Yet 
though he had no public influcjice or reputation to 
bequeath to his son, that son ventured to aspire to 
the empire of Ca>sar,« and without any title cither 
from consanguinity or alliance, cflectuahy invested 
himself with all that he had acquired : at least, by 
his own peculiar weight, after he had dividpcMlro 
world into two parts, he took the better for himself 
l)y his lieutenants he conquered t.he Parthians, and 
drove back the barbarous nations about Caucasus as 
far as^ the Caspian sea. Even the less reputable part^ 
of his conduct arc so many testimonies of his great¬ 
ness. Demetrius’ father thought it an honour to 
marry him to Phila, the daughter of Antipater, 
though tlicre was a disparity in their years: whereas 
Antonyjs union with Cleopatra was considered as a 
degrading circumstance, though Cleopatra in wealth 
and magnificence was superior, with the exception 
of Arsaces, to all the princes of her time. Thua 
he had raised himself to, such a pitch of grandeur, 
that the world in general thought him entitled even 
to more tlian he desired. 

In Demetrius’ acquisition of empire, there was 
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nothing reprehensible; he extended it only to na* 
tions iiiiired to subjtigation, and fond of being go¬ 
verned: but the arbitrary power of Antony grew 
upon the execrable policy of a tyrant, who a second 
time reduced to slavery a people tliat had shaken off 
the yoke. Consequently the brightest of his actions, 
his conquest of Brutus and Cassitis, is sullied by the 
inglorious motive of wresting it*s liberty from Rome. 
Demetrius, during his better fortunes, consulted the 
liberties of Greece, and removed the garrisons from 
the cities; while Antony made it his boast, that he 
had destroyed the assertors of his country’s freedom 
in Macedon. 

Antony is praised for his liberality and munifi- 
ceucc : in which however Demetrius is so far his 
superior, that he gave more to his enemies, than the 
former did to his friends. Antony ^n^ohonred, 
for Laving allowed Brutus a magnificent funeral: but 
Demetrius buried every enemy that he had slain, and 
sent back his prisoners to Ptolemy, not only with their 
own property, but with presents. 

Both were insolent in prosperity, and botfi fell 
with too much ease into luxury and indulgence. But 
we never find Demetrius neglecting his affairs for his 
pleaSifres. In his hours of leisure indeed he had his 
Lamia, whose office it was, like the fairy in the fable, 
to lull him to sleep, or to amuse him in his play. 
When he went to war, his spear was not bound about 
with ivy, his helmet did not smell of perfume, he 
did not come in the foppery of dress out of the wo¬ 
men’s apartments: the riots of Bacchus and hia 
train were hushed, and he became, as Euripides 
says. 

The minister of liurrid Mars, 

In short, he never lost a battle through the indul¬ 
gence of luxury. This could not be said of An- 

But this, as M, Ricard jnctly observes, is a very equivocal vir¬ 
tue. For utie courtier enriched, how many subjects are impoverished! 
How much to be admired the saying of the good Louis XU. * Lei 
^*urihmh vivetit de mes doH/>, ct lepmphdewes refvs!**^ 
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tony: A| in the pictures of Hercules we see Om- 
phale stealing his club and his lion’s skin, so Cleo¬ 
patra frequently disarmed Antony, and while he 
should have been prosecuting the most necessary 
expeditions, led him to dancing and dalliance on the 
shores of Canopus and Taphosiris So likewise, 
as Paris came from battle to tlie bosom of Helen, and 
even from the loss of victory to her bed Antony 
threw victory itself out of his hands to follow Cleo¬ 
patra. 

Demetrius, being under no prohibition of the laws, 
but following the examples of Philip and Alexander, 
Lysimachus and Ptolemy, married several wives, and 
treated them all with the highest respect. Antony, 
though it was a thing unheard of among the Homans, 
ha d^two wives at once. Besides, he banished her 
wIkT^js fB^Jperly his wife and his countrywoman 
from his house, to indulge a foreigner, with whom 
he could have no legal connexion. From their mar¬ 
riages, of course, one of them found no inconveni¬ 
ence ; the other sustained the greatest of evils 

In regard to thdir jflnours, Antony was compara¬ 
tively pardonable and modest. Historians tell us, 
that the Athenians excluded dogs from the citaael, 
because these animals in particular couple in piflSliC. 
But Demetrius had his courtesans, and dishonoured 
the matrons of Athens, even in the temple of Mi¬ 
nerva. Njiy, though cruelty seems inconsistent with 
sensual gratifications, he scrupled not to drive the 
most beautiful and virtuous youth in the city to the 
extremity of death, to avoid his brutal designs. In 
short, Antony by his amorous indulgences hurt only 
himself; Demetrius injured others. 

With respect to their behaviour tow'ard their pa- 
reSts and relations, that of Demetrius is irreproach- 

Or, ‘ Tomb of Osiris.* Strabo (xvii.) mentions this as * a roman¬ 
tic place near the sea, full of rocks, in the neigbourhood of Alex¬ 
andria, H'here the young people went to amuse themselves.* 

Horn. II. iii. 447. 

An ample testimony to the blessings conneeted with * honoura¬ 
ble marriage and the bed undefiled;* and one among infinite proofs, 
that * whoremongers and adulterers God will judge.’ (Heb. xiiL 4:.)* 
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able; but Antony sacrificed his uncle to the Sword of 
Caesar, that he might be empowered in'^is turn to 
cut off Cicero—a crime horrible, abominable, and 
almost unpardonable, had Antony even saved and’ 
not sacrificed an uncle by the means ! They are both 
accused of perfidy, in that one of them tlirew Arta- 
bazus into prison, and the other killed Alexander. 
Antony, however, has some apology in this case; 
lor he had been abandoned and betrayed by Arta- 
bazus in Media: whereas Demetrius was suspected 
of having laid a false accusation against Alexander, 
and punished not the offemicr, but the injured. 

'.riiere is this difierence, likewise, in their military 
operations, that Demetrius gained every victory him¬ 
self, While many of Antonyms greenest laurels were 
W'on by his lieutenants. 

Both lost their empire by their own*^!dW5!ci'^’'l>nt by 
diflerent means. The former was abandoned liv his 
people} the latter deserted his, even while they were 
fighting for him. The fault of Demetrius was, that 
by his conduct he forfeited the affection of his army: 
that of Antony, his neglect of tllat affection and at¬ 
tachment. 

In their death neither of them can be approved, 
Imt^’Demetrius much less than Antony; for he suf- 
i'ered himself to fall into the hands of the enemy ; 
and, with a spirit truly bestial, endured an impri- 
sonifent of three years, for nothing but the low in¬ 
dulgences of appetite. There was a deplorable weak¬ 
ness, and many disgraceful circumstances, attending 
the death of Antony; but he effected it at last with¬ 
out falling into .the enemy’s hands. 

Called Artavasdes above. 


END OF VOL. V. 
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